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TOTHE 

Eev. SAMUEL WILLIAM WAYTE. B.D. 

PBESmEST OP IBJHITY COUJEQE, OXfORD. 

My dear President, 

Not from any special interest which I 
anticipate you will take in this Volume, or any 
sympathy you will feel in its argument, or 
intnnsic fitness of any kind in my associating 
you and your Fellows with it, — 

But, because I have nothing besides it to 
offer you, in token of my sense of the gi-acious 
compliment which you and they have paid me 
in making me once more a Member of a Collie 
dear to me from Undergraduate memories ; — 

Also, because of the happy coincidence, that 
whei'eas its first publication was contemporaneous 
with my leaving Oxford, its second becomes, by 
virtue of your act, contemporaneous with a 
recovery of my position ttaere : — 
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Therefore it is that, without your leave or 
your responsibility, I take the bold step of 
placing your name in the first pages of what, 
at my age, I must consider the last print or 
reprint on which I shall ever be engaged. 
I am. my dear President, 

Most sincerely yours, 

JOHN H NEWMA3I. 
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PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1878. 

Thb fallowing pages were not in the first inetanoe written 
to prove the divinity of the Gatholio Beligion, though 
ultimately they fanush a positive argument iu its behalf, 
but to explain oertaio diffionlties in its history, Ealt before 
now by the author himself, and commonly insisted on by 
Protestants in oontroversy, as serving to blunt the force of 
its primd faoU and general claims on our recognition. 

However beautiful and promiBing that BeHgion is in 
theory, ItB history, we are told, is its best refutation; the 
incon^tenoies, found age after age iu its teaching, being 
as patent as the simultaneous contrarieties of religious 
opinion manifest iu the High, Low, and Broad branches 
of the Church of England. 

In reply to this specious objeo^n, it Is raainttuned in 
this Essay tliat, granting that soma large variations of 
teaching in its long couTBe of 1800 years exist, uever'- 
thel«i3, these, on examination, will be found to arise 
from the nature of the case, and to proceed on a law, 
and vrith a harmony and a definite drift, and Avith 
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VIII PRBFACB TO THE THIRD 

an analogy to Scripture revelationa, which, instead of 
telling to theh' disadvantage, actually constitute an argu- 
ment in their favour, as witnessing to a supei-iatending 
Providence and a great De^gn in the mode and in the 
dronmatances of their ooourrenoe. 

Fechaps his confidence in the truth and availableneas 
of this view has sometimes led the author ta be careless 
and ' over-liberal in his conoessioDS to Protestants of 
historical fact. 

If this be so anywhere, he begs the reader in suoh 
caaea to understand him as speaking hypothetically, and 
in the sense of an argumentum ad kominem and d fortiori. 
Nor is Buch hypothelical reasonii^ out of place in a 
pnblicatioa which is addressed, not to theologians, but to 
those who as yet are not even Catholics, and who, as they 
read history, would scoff at any defence of Catholic doctrine 
which did not go the length of covering admissions in 
matters of fact as broad as those which are here ventured 
on. 

In this new Edition of the Essay various important 
alterations have been made iu the arrangement of its 
separate parts, and some, not indeed in its mattei-, but in 
its text. 

Fe^-rtary 2, 1878. 
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ADVEBTISEMENT TO THE FIEST EDITION. 

OCULl UEI DEFECEBirar IK BUiUTARE TUUM. 

It is now above eleven years since the writer of the 
{ollovnng pagss, in one of the o&rly Numbers of the 
Traota for the Times, esproBsed himaelf thus: — 

" CouBlderiiig tha high gilts, and the utrong olaims of the Church 
of Bome and her dependencies on our admiration, tererance, love, and 
gr&titnde, hov could -wa withstand her, as we do ; how could we Mftain 
from being melted into tenderness, and rushlDg inio communion 
with her, but for (Iia worda ol Truth, which bid ua prater Itaali to (he 
whole wocldt *He that loveth father or mother more than Me, ia 
not worthy of Me-' How oould wa leam to be severe, aod execute 
Judgment, but for the warning of Moses against even a divinely-gifted 
teacher who should praaeh new goda, and the anathema of St. Paul 
even against Angels and Apostles who slionld bring in a new 
dootdne ? " ^ • 

He little thought, when he so wrote, that the time 
wonld ever oome when he should feel the obstacle, which 
lie spoke of as lying in the way of oommunion with the 
Church of Borne, to be destitute of solid foundation. 

The following work is directed towards its removal. 

Having, in former publications, called attention to the 

> Becorda of the Chuiofa, xxlV. p, 7. 
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X ADVBRTIBKHENT TO THE FIRST BDITIOM. 

supposed difficulty, he considers himself bound to avow 
his present belief that it is imaginary. 

He has neither the ability to put out of hand a finished 
compositdon, nor the wish to make a pcwerful and moving 
representatioii, on the great subject of which he treats. 
His aim will be answered, if he succeeds in suggesting 
thoughts, which in Glod's good time may quietly bear 
fruit, in the minds of those to wliom that Bubjoot is new; 
and which may carry fc^ward inquirers, who have already 
put themselves on the course. 

If at lames his tone appears pomtive or peremptory, 
ha hopes this m]l be impated to the sdentifio character 
of the Work, which requires a distinct statement of 
prin(uples, and of the arguments which recommend them. 

He hopes too he shall be excused for his frequent 
quotations from himself; which are necessary in order to 
show how he stands at present in relation to yudova (^ 
bis former Publications. • • * 

LirrLEHORB, 

()cfo&r 6,1840. 

POST6CB1PT. 

Since the above was written, the Author has johiad 
the Catholic Church, It was his Intention and wish to 
have carried bis Volume through the Press before deciding 
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ADTZRTISBIIXNT TO THB PIEOT BDITtOII. , SI 

finally on thia Btep. Bat when he hod got some way in 
tho printing, he reoognized in himself a oonvictJon of the 
truth of the conclu^on to which the disoossion leads, bo 
clear as to supersede farther deliberatloii. Shortly after- 
wards oiroumstanDes gave him the opportunity of acting 
upon it, and he felt that he had no warrant for refusing 
to do BO. 

His first act on his conversion was to oCFer hig Work for 
revision to the proper authorities ; but the offer was 
declined on the ground that it was written and partly 
prmted before he was a CathoHc, and ihaX it would come 
before the reader in a more perBuaBiTe form, if he read it 
as ihe author wrote it. 

It is scarcely necessary to <idd that he now submits 
every part of the bOO& to the judgment of the Church, 
with whose doctnnei on the subjects of which he treats, 
be wishes all his thoughts to be coincident 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Chbistianitt has been long enougH in the world to 
justify us iu dealing with it as a fact in the world's 
history. Its genius and character, its doctrines, precepts, 
and objects cannot be treated aft matters of private opinion 
or deduction, unless we. may reasonably so vegard the 
Spartan institutions or the religion of Mahomet. It may 
indeed legitimately be made the subject-matter of theories ; 
what is its moral and political excellence, what its due 
location in the range of ideas or of facts which we possess, 
whether it be divine or human, whether original or 
eoleotic, or both at once, how far favourable to civilization 
or to Uterature, whether a religion for all ages or for a 
particular state of society, these are questions upon the 
fact, or profesBed solutions of the fact, and belong to the 
province of opinion ; Imt to a fact do they relate, on an 
admitted fact do they turn, which mnst be ascertained as 
other facts, and sorely has on the whole been so ascertained, 
unless the testimony of so many centuries is to go for 
nothing. Christianity is no theory of the study or the 
cloister. It has long since passed beyond the letter of 
documents and the reasonings of individual minds, and 
has become public property. Its " sound has gone out 
into all lands^" and its "words unto the enda of the 
world." It has from the first had an objective existenoe, 
B 2 , Cao^ik 
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and has thrown itself npoa the great concourse of men. 
Its home is in t^e vorld ; and to know what it ia, we mtut 
seek it in the world, and hear the world's witness of it. 



The hypothesis, indeed, has met with wide reception in 
these latter times, that Cbristianit; does not fall within the 
province of history, — that it is to each man what each man 
thinks it to he, and nothing else; and thns in fact is a 
mere name for a cluster or family of rival religions all 
together, religions at variance one with another, and 
claiming the same appellation, not beoanse there can be 
assigned any one and the same doctrine as the common 
foundation of all, bat because certain points of agreement 
may be foond here and there of some sort or other, by 
which each in its tarn is connected with one or other of 
the rest. Or again, it has been maintained, or implied 
that all existing denominations of Christianity are wrong 
none representing it as taughtbyChrist and HiA Apostles: 
that the original religion has gradually decayed or become 
hopelessly oormpt ; nay that it died out of the world at its 
birth, and was forthwith succeeded by a counterfeit or 
coonterfeits which assumed its name, though they inherited 
at best bnt stKue fragments of its teaching ; or rather that 
it cannot even be said either to have decayed or to have 
died, because historically it baa no substance c^ its own, 
but from the first and onwards it has, on the stage of the 
wtwld, been nothing more than a mere assemblage of 
doctrines and practices derived from without, from 
Oriental, Platonic, Polytheistic sources, from Buddhism, 
Essenism, Uanioheeism ; or that, allowing true Christianity 
still to exist, it baa bnt a hidden and isolated life, in the 
hearts of the elect, or again as a literature or philosophy, 
not certified in any way, much less guaranteed, to come 
£rom above, but one out of the various separate informa- 
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lions about the Supreme Being and human duty, with 
which an unknown Frovideuce has faruished ub, whether 
in nature or in the world. 



All fiuoh views of Christianity imply that there is no 
sufficient body of historical proof to interfere with, or at 
least to prevail against, any number whatever of free and 
independent hypotheses concerning it But this surely ie 
uot self-evident, and has itself to be proved. Till positive 
reaaons grounded on facts are adduced to the contrary, the 
moat natural hypotheses, the most agreeable to our mode 
of proceeding in parallel cases, and that which takes pre- 
cedence of all others, is to consider that the society of 
Christians, which the Apostles left on earth, were of that 
religion to which the Apostles had converted them ; that 
the external continuity of name, profession, and com- 
munion, argues a real continuity of doc^ne ; that, as 
Christianity began by manifesting itself as of a certain 
shape and bearing to all mankind, therefore it went on so 
to manifest itself; and that the more, considering that 
prophecy had already determined that it was to be a povrer 
risible in the world and sovereign over it, characters 
which are accurately fulfilled in that historical Christianity 
to which we commonly give the tiame. It is uot a violent 
assumption, then, but rather mere abstinence from the 
wanton admission of a principle- which would necessarily 
lead to the most vexatious and preposterous scepticism, 
to take it for granted, before proof to the contrary, that 
the Christianity of the second, fourth, seventh, twelfth, 
sixteenth, and intermediate centuries is in its substance the 
very religion which Christ and His Apostles taught in the 
first, whatever may be the modifications for good or for 
evil which lapse of years, or the vicissisudes of human 
af^irs, have impressed upon it. 
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IMTKODCCTIOB. 

Of course I do not deny the abstract possibility of ex- 
treme changes. The substitation is oertainly, in idea, 
Bupposable of a counterfeit Christianity, — superseding the 
original, by means of the adroit innovations of seasons, 
places, and persons, till, according to the familiar illnstra- 
tion, the "blade" and the "handle" are alternately 
renewed, and identity is lost without the loss of continuity- 
It is possible ; but it must not be assumed. The onuspro- 
bamU is with those who assert what it ie unnatural to expect ; 
to be just able to doubt is no warrant for disbelieving. 

4. 

Accordingly, some writers have gone on to give reasons 
from history for their refusing to appeal to history. They 
aver that, when they come to look into the documents and 
literature of Christianity in times past, they find its 
doctrines so variously representod, and so inconsistently 
maintained by its professors, that, however natural it be 
a priori, it is useless, in fact, to seek in history the matter 
of that Revelation which has been vouchsafed to mankind ; 
that they oannot be historical Christians if they would. 
They say, in the words of Chillingworth, "There are 
popes against popes, councils against counoils, some 
fathers against others, the same fathers against themselves, 
a consent of fathers of one age against a consent of fathers 
of another age, the Church of one age against the Church 
of another age : " — Hence they are forced, whether ti^py 
will or not, te fall back upon the Bible as the sole source 
of Kevelation, and upon their own personal private judg- 
ment as the sole expounder of its doctrine. This is a fair 
argument, if it can be maintained, and it brings me at 
once to the subject of this Essay. ITot that it enters into 
my purpose to convict of misstatement, as might be done, 
each separate clause of this sweeping accusation of a smart 
bat superficial writer ; but neither on the other hand do 1 
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uieim to den; ererything that he saye to the diBadrantage 
of bistorioal Christianity. On the contrary, I shall admit 
that there are in fact certain apparent variations in ita 
teaching, which have to be explained ; thus I shall begin, 
but then I shall attempt to explain them to the exculpa- 
tion of that teaching in point of unity, directness, and 
consistency. 

5. 
Meanwhile, before setting about this work, I will 
address one remark to Ohillhigwortb and his friends : — 
Let them consider, that if they can criticize history, the 
facts of history certainly can retort upon them. It 
might, I grant, be clearer on this great subjeot than it 
ia. This is no great concession. History is not a creed 
or a catechism, it giree lessons rather than roles ; still no 
one can mistake its general teaching in this matter, whether 
he accept it or stumble at it Bold outlines and broad 
masses of colour rise out of the records of the past. They 
may be dim, they may be incomplete ; but they are 
definite. And this one thing at least is certain ; whatever 
history teaches, whatever it omits, whatever it exag^rates 
or extenuates, whatever it says and unsays, at least the 
Christianity of history is not Froteslantism. If ever there 
were a safe truth, it is this. 

And Protestantism has ever felt it ao. I do not mean 
\ that every writer on the Protestant side has felt it ; for it 
was the fashion at first, at least as a rhetorical argument 
against Home, to appeal to past ages, or to some of them ; 
but Protestantism, as a whole, feels it, and has felt it. 
This is shown in the determination already referred to of 
dispensing with historical Christianity altogether, and of 
forming a Christianity from the Bible alone ; men never 
would have put it aside, unless they had despaired of it. 
It is shown by the long neglect of ecclesiastical history in 
Kngland, which prevails even in the English Chiuch. 
D,£,,t,7P-hy Google 
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Our pqinlar religioB Bcaroely reoogDlEes the fact of the 
twelve long ages whioh lie between the CoondlB at 
Nicsea and Trent, except as affitrding one or two paaaages 
to illiutrate its wild ioterpretatiMU of oertaia propheeiea 
of St. Paul aod St. Jc^in. It la meUneholy to say it, but 
the chief, perhaps the only English writer v^ has any 
claim to be considered an ecclesiastical historian, is the 
onbeliever Qibbon. To be deep in history is to cease to 
be a Protestant. 

6. 

And this otter incongruity between Protestantism and 
historical Christianitj is a plain iact, whether the latter 
be regarded in its earlier or in it« later centuries. Pro- 
testants can as little bear its Ante-nieene as ite Poattri- 
dentine period. I have elsewhere observed on Ihia cir- 
cumstance : " Bo much must the Protestant grant that, if 
sQch a system of doctrine as he would now introduce ever 
existed in early times, it has been dean swept away as if 
by a deluge, suddenly, silently, and without memorial ; 
by a deluge coming in a night, and ntteiiy soaking, rot- 
ting, heaving up, and hurrying off every vestige of what 
it found in the Church, before cock -crowing : eo that 
' when they rose in the morning ' her true seed ' were all 
dead corpses ' — Nay dead and buried — and without grave- 
stone. ' The waters went over them ; there was not one 
of them left ; they sunk like lead in the mighty waters.' 
Strange antitype, indeed, to the early fortunes of Israeli 
— then the enemy was drowned, and ' Israel saw them 
dead upon the eea-shore/ But now, it would seem, water 
proceeded as a flood ' ont of the serpenf e mouth,' and 
covered all the witnesses, so that not even their dead 
bodies lay in the streets of the great city.' Let him 
take which of his doctrines he will, his peculiar view of 
self -righteousness, of formality, of superstition ; his notion 
of faith, or of spirituali^ in religious worship ; his denial 
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of the Tirtofl of the sacrameate, or of the ministerial eom- 
missioii, or of the visible Church ; or bis doctrine of the 
divine efBcacy of the Scriptures as the one appointed 
instrument of religiouB teaching; and let him consider 
how far Antiquity, as it has come dovn to us, will ooonte- 
nance him in it. No ; he must allov that the alleged 
deluge has done ita work; yes, and has in turn disap- 
peared itself; it has been swallowed up by the earth, 
mercilessly as itself was meroiless." ' 

That Froteetaatism, then, is not tho Christianity of 
history, it is easy to determine, but to retort is a poor reply 
in controversy to a question at fact, and whatever be the 
violence or the exagg:erati(Hi of writers like Chillingworth, 
if they have raised a real difficulty, it may claim a real 
answer, and we must determine whether on the one hand 
Christianity is still to represent to us a definite teaching 
&om above, or whether on the' other its utterances have 
- been &om time to time so strangely at varianoe, that we 
are necessarily thrown back on our own judgment mdi- 
vidually to determine, what the revelation of God is, or 
rather if in fuct there is, or has been, any revelation at all. 



Here then " T concede to the opponents of historical 
Christianity, that there are to be found, during the 1800 
years through which it has lasted, certain apparent incon- 
sistencies and alterations in its doctrine and its worship, 
such as irresistibly attract the attention of all who inquire 
into it. They are not sufficient to interfere with the 
general character and course of the religion, but they raise 
the question how they came about, and what they mean, 
and have in consequence supplied matter for several 
hypotheses. 

1 Cfanrch of Uie Fstbere [Hist. Sketobes, toL L p. 418]. 
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Of these one is to the effect that ObriBtiasity has even 
changed from the first and ever accommodates itself to the 
oircuiDstanoes of times and seasons ; but it is difficult to 
understand how such a view ia compatible with the special 
idea of revealed truth, and in fact its advocates more or 
less abandon, or tend to abandon the supernatural claims 
of Christianity ; so it need not detain us here. 

A second and more plausible hypothesis ia that of the 
Anglican divines, who reconcile and bring into shape the 
exuberant phenomena under consideration, by cutting off 
and easting away as comiptionB all usages, ways, opinions, 
and tenets, which have not the sanction of primitive 
times. They maintain that history first presents to us a 
pore Chrtstianif^ in East and West, and then a corrupt ; 
and then of course their duty is to draw the line between 
what is corrupt and what is pure, and to determine the 
dates at which the various changes from good to bad were 
introduced. Such a piinciple of demarcation, available 
for the purpose, they consider they have found in the 
(Hcium of Vincent of Lerins, that revealed and Apostolic 
doctrine is " quod semper, quod obique, quod ab omnibus," 
a principle infallibly separating, on the whole field of his* 
tory, authoritative doctrine from opinion, rejecting what 
is faulty, and combining and forming a theology. Thai 
" Christianity is what has been held always, everywhere, 
and by all," certainly promises a solution of the perplexi- 
ties, an interpretation of the meaning, of history. What 
can be more natural than that divines and bodies of men 
should speak, sometimes from themselves, sometimes from 
tradition ? what more natural than that individually they 
should say many things on impulse, or under excitement, or 
as conjectures, or in ignorance ? what more certain than 
that they must all have been instructed and catechized in 
the Creed of the Apostles ? what more evident than that 
what was their own would in its degree be peculiar, and 
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di£f«r from what was aimilarlyprivate and personal in tbeir 
brethren P what more conotasive than that &e doctrine 
that was conmum to all at onoe waa not really their own, 
but public property in which they had a joint interest, 
and was proved by the concurrence of bo many witnesaeato 
bare come trom au Apostolical source P Here, then, we 
have a short and easy method for bringing the varioua 
informatione of ecctesiastioal history under that antece- 
dent probability in ite &Tour, which nothing but its actual 
variations would lead tu to neglect. Here we have a 
precise and satisfactory reason why we should make 
much of the earlier centuriee, yet pay no regard to the 
later, why we should admit some doctrines and not others, 
why we refuaetheCreedof PiusIV. and accept the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 



Such is the rule of historical interpretation which hat 
been professed in the English school of divinee ; and it 
contains a majestic truth, and offers an intelligible prin- 
ciple, and wears a reasonable air. It is congenial, or, as 
it may be said, native to the Anglican mind, which takes 
up a middle position, neither discarding the Fathers nor 
acknowledging the Pope. It lays down a simple rule by 
which to measure the value of every historical fact, as it 
comes, and thereby it provides a bulwark against Rome, 
while it opens an assault upon Protestantism. Such is its 
promise ; but its difficulty lies in applying it in particular 
cases. The rule is more serviceable in determining what 
is not, than what is Christianity ; it is irreHistible against 
Protestantism, and in one sense indeed it is irresistible 
against Borne also, but in the same sense it is irresistible 
against England. It strikes at Rome through England, 
It admits of being interpreted in one of two ways : if 
it be narrowed for the purpose of disproving the catho- 
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licitjr of the Creed of Fope Fiiu, it becumes alMt <ui objee- 
tion to the Athanusian ; and if it be relaxed to admit the 
doctrines retained by the English Chorob, it no loogei 
exdades certain doctrines of Borne which that Church 
denies. It cannot at onoe oondema St. Thomoa and St. 
Bernard, and defend St. Athanaaiufi and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen. 

This general defect id its sM^ceableness has been here- 
Udote felt by those vho appealed to it. It was said by 
one writer ; " The Kule of Vincent is not of a mathematical 
or demonstrative character, but moral, and requires 
practical judgment and good sense te apply it. For 
instance, what is meant by being ' taught altcayt ' t does 
it mean in every centary, or every year, or every month P 
Does ' everywhere ' mean in every country, or in every 
diocese P and does ' the Consent of Fathert ' require us to 
produce the direct testimony of every one of tbem f How 
many Fathers, how many places, how many instances, con- 
stitute a fulfilment of the test proposed P It is, then, 
from the nature of the case, a cond^on which never can 
be satisfied as fully as it might have been. It admits of 
various and unequal application in various instances ,- 
and what degree of application is enough, must be decided 
by the same principles which guide us in the conduct of 
life, which determine us in politics, or trade, or war, which 
lead us to accept Kevelation at all, (for which we have^t 
probability to show at most,) nay, to believe in the existence 
of an intelligent Creator." * 



So much was allowed by this writer; b^t then he 
added : — 

" This character, indeed, of Vincent's Canon, will but 
recommend it to the disciples of the school of Butler, from 
■ Propb. Office [Via H«dU, vol. i. pp. 66, M]. 
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its agreemeDt with the iinalogy of nature ; but it affords a 
ready loophole for saoh as do not wish to be persuaded, of 
which both Protestacts and Romanists are not slow to 
avail themselves." 

l^a snrely is the language of disputants who are more 
intent on assailing others than on defending themselTOs ; 
as if.Bunilar loopholes were not necessary for Anglican 
theology. 

He elsewhere says : *' What there is not the shadow of 
a reason for saying that the Fathers held, what has not 
the faintest pretensions of being a Catholic truth, is this, 
that St. Peter or his successors were and are uniTersal 
Bishops, t^at they hate the whole of Christendom for their 
one diocese in a way in which other Apostles and Bishops 
had and have not." ' Most true, if, in order that a doctrine 
be considered Catholic, it must be formally stated by the 
Fathers generally from the very first ; but, on the same 
understanding, the doctrine also of the apostolical suooes- 
sion in the episcopal order " has not the faintest pretensiont 
of being a Catholic truth." 

Not was this writer without a feeling of the special 
difficulty of his school ; and he attempted to meet it by 
denying it. He wished to maintain that the sacred 
doctrines admitted by the Church of England into her 
Artidea were taught in primitive times with a distinctness 
which no one could fancy to attach to the characteristic 
tenets of Rome. 

" We confidently affirm," he said in another publication) 
" that there is not an article in the Athanaeian Greed con- 
cerning the Incarnation which is not anticipated in the 
controversy with the Gnostics. There is no question which 
the Apollinarisn or the Nestorian heresy raised, which 
may not be decided in the words of Ignatius, Irenieua and 
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10. 

Thia may be ooiuidered u true. It may be true also, or 
at least ahall here be graot«d at trae, tiiat there is alao t 
8 eonamBtu in the Ante-nicene Ohurcb for the dootrines of 
our Lord's ConaabatantiaUty and Goetemity with the 
Almighty Father. Let na allow that the whole circle of . 
dootrines, of which ovir Lord is the subject, was consiateiLtly 
and nniformly confessed by the Frimitive Church, though 
not ratified formally in OotinoU. But it surely is otherwise 
with the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity. I do not see in 
what sense it can be said that there is a conaentua of primi- 
tire divines in its faTour, which will not avail also for 
certain doctrines of the Roman Charoh which will presently 
come into mention. And this is a point which the writer 
of the above passages ought to have more distinctly brought 
before his mind and more carefully weighed ; but he seems 
to have fancied that Bishop Bull proved the primitiveness 
of the Catholic doctrine concerning the Holy Trinity as 
well as that concerning our Lord. 

Now it should be clearly understood what it is whioh 
must be shown by those who would prove it. Of course 
the doctrine of onr Lord's divinity itself partly implies and 
partly recommends the doctrine of the Trinity ; but impli- 
cation and suggestion belong to another class of arguments 
which has not yet come into consideration. Moreover the 
statements of a particular father or doctor may certainly 
be of a most importAnt character ; but one divine is not 
equal to a Catena. We must have s whole doctrine stated 
by a whole Church. The Catholic Truth in question is 
made up of a number of separate propositions, eaoh of whioh, 
if maintained to the exclusion of the rest, is a heresy. 
In order tiien to prove that all the Ant&>nioene writers 
taught the dogma of the Holy Trinity, it is not enough 
to prove that each still bos gone far enough to be only a 
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heredo — not enough to prove ^faat one lias held that the 
Son ia God, (for so did the Sabellian, 00 did the Macedo- 
nian), and another that the Father is not the Son, (for so 
did the Arian), and another that the Son is equal to the 
Father, (for so did the Tritheist), and another that there 
is bat One God, (for bo did the TJnitariaa), — not enough 
that many attached in some sense a Threefold Power to 
the idea of tho Almighty, (for so did almost all the heresies 
that ever existed, and could not but do sO) if they accepted 
the New Testament at all) ; but we moat show that all 
these statements at onoe, and others too, are laid down by 
as many separate testimonies as may tairly be taken to 
constitute a "ctnuettam of doctors." It is true indeed that 
the subsequent profession of the doctrine in the UniTersal 
Church creates a presumption that it was held even before 
it was professed; and it is fair to interpret the early 
Fathers by the later. This ia true, and admits of applica- 
tion to certain other doctrines besides that of the Blessed 
Trinity in Unity; but there is as little room for such 
antecedent probabilities as for the argament from sugges- 
tions and intimations in the precise uid imperative Quod 
temper, quod vbigue, quod ab omaibus, as it is commonly 
understood by English divines, and is by them used 
against the later Ohiirch and the see of Borne. What we 
have a right to ask, if we are bound to act upon Yincent's 
rule in regard to the Trinitarian dogma, ia a sufficient 
number of Ante-nicene statements, each distinctly antioi* 
pating the Athanasian Creed. 

11. 
Now let US look at the leading facts of the case, in 
appealing to which I must not be supposed to be ascribing 
any heresy to the holy men whose words have not always 
been sufficiently full or exact to preclude the imputation. 
Firstp the Greeds of that early day make no mention in 
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their letter of the Catholic doctrine at bU. They make 
mention indeed of a Three; bnt that there is any mystery in 
&e doctrine, that the Three are One, that They are coequal, 
eoetemal, all increate,all omnipotent, all inoomprehensible, 
is not stated, and never could be gathered from them. Of 
conree we believe that they imply it, or rather intend it. 
Qod forbid we should do otherwise I Bat nothing in the 
mere letter of those documents leads to that belief To 
give a deeper meaning to their letter, we most interpret 
them by the times which came after. 

Again, there is one and one only great doctrinal Council 
in Ante-nioene times. It was held at Antiooh, in the 
middle of the third century, on occaaioo of the incipient 
innovations of the Syrian heretical school Xow the 
Fathers there assembled, for whatever reason, condemned, 
or at least withdrew, when it came into the dispute, the 
word "Homoiisiou," which was afterwards received at 
Nicsea as the special ^mbol of Catholicism against 
Arius.* 

Again, the six great Bishops and Saints of the ADte> 
nicene Church were St. Irenaaus, St. Hippolytus, St 
Cyprian, St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. Dtonynias ol 
Alexandria, and St. Methodius. Ofthese, St. Dionysins is 
accused by St. Basil of having sown the first seeds of 
Arianism ; * and St Gregory is allowed by the same learned 
Father to have osed langnage concerning our Lord, which 
he only defends on the plea of an economical object in the 
writer.' St Hippolytus speaks as if he were ignorant of 

' Th!j of coarse baa been dispated, bb is tba case with almost all &ctl 
which bear apon tb« ilecinon of controveniea. I aball not thlak It oMeMSTj 
to notice the pouibility or the tluit of otgectioni oa qneBtiniia apoo which 
the worid may now be uud to be agreed; e.g. the arianiiing tone vt 
Eoiebiiu. 

• axMr TBWij*! T^i "» wffii9u>L\»wfiiin)t isiBtlm, t^j ««r4 rt 'AW- 
uaiat Xryu, dStsi Irrir, taa 71 ilnf^s lnitfr, 6 irporTBi irSp^mit ri rrfyaara 
wg^axiir- Ep. ii. 2. ' Bnll, Defena. F.N. g 6. 
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our Lord's Eteraal Sonatip ; * St Methodiau speaks 
inoorrectiy at leaat upon the Inoamation ;* and St Gypriao 
does not treat of theology at all. Saoh ia the incomplete- 
ness of the extant teaching of these true saints, and, 
in their day, faithful witnesses of the Eternal Son. 

Again, Athenagoras, St. Clement, TertoUian, and the 
two SS. Dionysii would appear to be the only writers 
whose language is at any time ezaot and systematic enough 
to remind us of the Athanasian Creed. If we limit our 
view of the teaching of the Fathers by what they 
expressly state, St. Ignattos may be considered as a Pabi- 
paseian, St. Justin arianizes, and St. Hippolytus is a 
Photinian. 

Again, there are three great theological authors of 
the Ante-nicene oenturies, Tertnllian, Origen, and, we 
may add, Kuaebius, though he tired some way into the 
fonrth. Tertullian is heterodox on the doctrine of our 
Lord's divinity,' and, indeed, ultimately fell altogether 
into heresy or schism; Origen is, at the very least, 
suspected, and must be defended and explained rather than 
cited as a witness of orUiodoxy ; and Euaebius was a Semi* 
Arian. 

13l 

Moreover, it may be questioned whether any Ante- 

■ " The uithore who mslie the generation temponuy, and speak not ei- 
prcsfily of anj other, are these following : Jastin, Athenagoraa, Theophiliu, 
Tatiaa, Tertnlliui, and Hippolytaa." — Waterlaad, toI. i. part 2, p. 104. 

' " LsTia nmt," Mja Maran in hia defence, " quD in Sanctaaaimam IMni- 
tatein hie liber peooare dioitur, paalo grarioTa qua in mf Bteriom locama- 
tiODii."— Din. Jei. Ohriai. p. SS?. Shortl; after, p. 530, " Id t«rtia oraUona 
noaaalla legimua Incamatioaem Domini apeotantla, quie snbabeurdi dicta 
Ihteor, D^o impiC oogitata." 

1 Biahop Ball, who i« tender tonardihim, allowa," Ut quod m eat i^cam, 
euin ViilcnliDiania hio et reliquo gnoaUcorum grege aliqnatenos locotns eat 
TertiiU'MDiia; in re ipel tnmea cam Cathollcia omainA aeoait." — Dtfmt. 
F. jr. Hi. 10, i IG. 
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nicene fether distiootly atfirma either the numerical Unity 
or the Ooequality of the Three Persons ; exoept perhaps the 
heterodox Tertullian, and that chiefly in a work written 
after he bad heoome a Montanist :* jet to satisfy the Anti- 
roman lue of Qaod temper, 8fe,, sorely we ought not to be 
kft for these ^reat articles of doctrine to the testimony of 
a later aee. 

Farther, Bishop Boll allows that " nearly all the ancient 
Catholics who preceded Arius have the appearance of being 
ignorant of theinTi8ibleandincompreben8ibIe(Mnffl«)M(u») 
nature of the Son of Ood; "*an article expressly taught in 
the Athanasiau Creed under the sanction of ite anathema. 

It must be asked, moreover, how much direct and 
literal testimony the Ante-nicene Fathers give, one by one. 
to the divinity of the Holy Spirit ? This alone shall be 
observed, that St Basil, in the fourth century, finding 
that, if he distinctly called the Third Person in l^e 
Blessed Trinity by the Name of 6od, he sbotild be pat out 
of the Church by the Arians, pointedly refrained from 
doing BO on an occasion on which his enemies were on the 
wat4^ ; and that, when some Catholics found fault with 
him, St. Atbauaeius took his part.* Could this possibly 
have been the conduct of any true Christian, not to say 
Saint, ol a later age ? that is, whatever be the true account 
of it, does it not suggest to us that the testimony of those 
early times lies very unfavourably for the ap[Jication of 
the rule of Yincentius ? 

13. 

Let it not be for a moment supposed that I impugn the 
orthodoxy of the early divines, or the cogency of theii 
titstimouy among /air inquirers ; but I am trying them hj 

' Adv. PnixetuB. » Deteae. F. N. ». 8, j 1. 

* Basil, ed. Ben. vol. 3. p. xiitL 
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that unfair interpretation of ViticeDtius, which is neceaeary 
in order to make him available against the Charoh of 
Rome. And now, as to the poBitive evidenoe whioh those 
Fathers offer in behalf of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity, it has been drawn ont by Dr. Barton and seems 
to faU under two heads. One is the general ascription of 
glory to the Three Persons together, both by fathers and 
churches, and that on continaous tradition and from the 
earliest times. (Jnder the second fall certain divUnd 
statements of particular fathers ; thus we find the word 
"Trinity" used by St. Tbeophilua, St. Clement, St 
Hippolytus, TertuUian, St. Cyprian, Origen, St. Methodins ; 
and the Divine CireufrUncessio, the most distinctive portion 
of the Catholic doctrine, and the unity of power, or again, 
of substance, are declared with more or less distinctness 
by Athenagoras, St. Irentens, St. Clement, Tertullian, 
St Hippolytus, Origen, and the two SS. Dionysii. This 
is pretty much the whole of the evidence. 

14. 

Perhaps it will he said we ought to take the Anto-niceiie 
Fathers as a whole, and interpret one of them by another, 
lliis is to assume that they are all of one school, which of 
course they are, but which in controversy is a point to be 
proved; hut it is even doubtful whether, on the whole, 
such a procedure would strengthen the argument. For 
instance, as to the second head of the positive evidence 
noted by Dr. Burton, Tertullian is the most formal and 
elaborate of these Fathers in hia statements of the Catholio 
doctrine. " It would hardly he possible," says Dr. Burton, 
after quoting a passage, " for Athanasios himself, or the 
compiler of the Athanasian Creed, to have delivered the 
doctrine of the Trinity in stronger terms than these."' 
¥et Tertullian must be considered heterodox on the 
• Ante-niraiH Teit. to the Trinitj, p. 6S. 
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doctrine of our Lord's eternal generation,* If then we 
are to argue from Us instance to that of the other Fathers, 
we shall be driven to the coacluBion that even the most 
exact statements are worth nothing more than their letter, 
are a warrant for nothing beyond themselvee, and are 
consistent with heterodoxy where they do not expressly 
protest against it. 

And again, as to the argument derivable from the 
Doxologies, it must not be forgotten that one of the 
passages in St. Justin Martyr includes the worship of the 
AngdJs. "We worship and adore," he says, "Him, and 
the Son who came irom Him and taught ue these Uiings, 
and the host of those other good Angels, who follow and 
are like Him, and the Prophetic Spirit." ' A Unitarian 
might argue from this passage that the glory and worship 
which the early Church ascribed to our Lord was not 
more definite than that which St. Justin was ready to 
concede to creatures 

IS. 

TboB mnch on the dootriue of the Holy Trinity. Le\ 
us proceed to another example. There are two doctrines 
which are generally associated with the name of a Father 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, and which can show litde 
definite, or at least but partial, testimony in their behalf 
before his time, — Purgatory and Original Sin. The dictum 
of Vincent admits both or excludes both, according as it is 
or is not rigidly taken ; bnt, if used by Aristotle's " Lesbian 
Rule," then, as Anglicans would wish, it can be made to 
admit Original Sin and exclude Purgatory. 

' " QdU et Pat«r Deas eai, «t judex Deoi est, Don tamen ideo Pater et 
juilti Mmper, qaia Deoa leniper. Nam Deo Pater potnit esae ante Hiiam, 
nee jadet ante delietum. Fait autem tempuB,eam et deliotam etFlliiuiKiB 
fait, quod Jadicem, et qm n>trem Dominnm fiuerat." — Conlr. Serm. 3. 

J Va. infra, totrardj the end of.the Easay, ch. x., where more will be laid 
on tbe pauage. 
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On the one hand, some Dotion of auffering, or disadvun- 
tage, or panishment after this life, in the case of the faithful 
departed, or other vague forms of the dootrine of Purgatory, 
has in its favour almost a eoruenaut of the fonr first ages of 
the Church, though some Fathers state it with far greater 
openneBB and decision than others. It is, as far as words 
go, the confession of St. Clement of Alexandria, TertuUian, 
St. Perpetaa, St. Cyprian, Origen, Lactantius, St. Hilary, 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Ambrose, St. Basil, St. Gregory 
of I^azianzuB, and of Kyssa, St. Chryaostom, St. Jerome, 
St. Faulinus, and St. Augustine. And so, on the other hand> 
there is a certain agreement of Fathers from the first that 
mankind has derived some disadvantage from the sin of 
Adam. 

16. 

Next, wheu ve consider the two doctrines more dis- 
tinctly, — the dootrine that between death and judgment 
there is a time or 8tat« of punishment ; and the doctrine 
that all men, naturally propagated trom fallen Adam, are 
in consequence bom destitute of original righteousness, — 
we find, on the one hand, several, such as TertuUian, 
St. Perpetna, St. Cyril, St. Hilary, St. Jerome, St. Gregory 
Nyssen, as far as their words go, definitely declaring a 
doctrine of Purgatory : whereas no one will say that there 
isa testimony of the Fathers, equally strong, for tbedoctrine 
of Original Sin, though it is difficult here to make any 
definite statement about their teaching without going into 
ft discussion of the subject. 

On the subject of Purgatory there were, to speak 
generally, two schools of opinion ; the Greek, which con- 
templated a trial of fire at the last day through which alt 
were to pass ; and the African, resembling more nearly the 
present doctrine of the Iloman Church. And so there 
were two principal views of Original Sin, the Greek and 
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the African or Latin. Of the Qreek, the judgment of 
Hooker u well known, though it most not be taken in the 
letter ; " The heresy of freewill was a millatone about those 
Pelagians' neok ; shall we therefore give sentence of death 
inevitable against all those Fathers in the Greek Cbnrcb 
which, being misperauaded, died in the error of freewill P"' 
Bishop Taylor, arguing for an opposite doctrine, bears a like 
testimony : " Original Sin," he says, " as it is at this day 
oommonly explicated, was not the doctrine of the pTimitive 
Church ; but when Pelagius bad puddled the stream, 
St Austin was so angry that he stamped and disturbed it 
more. And truly . . I do not think that the gentlemen 
that nrged against me St. Austin's opinion do well consider 
that I profess myself to follow those Fathers who were 
before bim ; and whom St. Aostin did forsake, as I do him, 
in the question."* The same is aaserted or allowed by 
Jansenius, Petavius, and Welch,' men of such different 
schools that we may surely take their agreement as a prooi 
of the fact. A late writer, after going through the 
[estiraouies of the Fathers one by one, comes to the 
conclusion, first, that "the Greek Church in no point 
favoured Augustine, except in teaching that from Adam's 
sin came death, and, (after the time of Methodius,) an 
extraordinary and unnatural sensuality also ;" next, that 
" the liatin Church affirmed, in addition, that a corrupt 
and contaminated soul, and that, by generation, was 
carried on to his posterity;"* and, lastly, that neither 

• Of Jwtiacrtloi., 36. • Works, toI ii. p. 396. 

' " QuBiiiTis igitDr qiuin nrniiini fWllautnr Pelagiui, qDum usemnt, 
peccBbum origiuleei Angnstini profluiuae ingeaio.aDCiqnam Tsra eodeauun 
illad plaae needviwe ; diffiteii tainen nemo potest, >pnd Oracos patiei 
imprimis inveniri Iocs, qnn Pelagisniemo fsvere Tideotar. Hiiic et C. Jkd- 
deniiu, ' Orffid,' inqnit, ■ nisi CRute legantnr et intaliigsntnr, prebere passant 
occasioneni arori Pi^kgiano ;* et D. Petavioi dicit, ' Orsci originnlis feM 
ciiminii rsram, Dec disertam, nentioiiem scriptis suis attigerant."' — WaUh, 
Miicell. Bacr. p. B07. 

* UuTD. Comment, da PeCD. Orig. 1601, p. 98. 
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Sreebs nor Latins beld the dootrine of impatation. 
It may be obeerred, in addition, that, in spite of the 
foroiUe teaching of St. Paul on the subject, tbe doctrine 
of Original Sin appenrs neither in the Apostles' nor the 
Ificene Creed. 

17.., 

One additional specimen shall be given as a sample of 
many others: — I betake myself to one of our altars to 
receive the Blessed Eucharist ; I have no doubt whatevei 
on my mind about the Gift vhich that Sacrament contains ; 
I oonfess to myself my belief, and I go through the steps 
on whioh it is assured to me. " The Presence of Christ is 
here, for It follows' upon Consecration; and Consecration 
is the prerogative of Priests j and Priests are made by 
Ordination ; and Ordination comes in direct line from th€ 
Apostles. Whatever be our other misfortunes, every link 
in our chain is safe ; we have the Apostolic Succession, we 
have a right torm of consecration : therefore we are blessed 
with the great Oift." Here the question rises in me, 
"Who told yon about that Gift?" I answer, "I have 
learned it from the Fathers : I believe the Real Fresenoe 
becanse they bear witness to it. St. Ignatius calls it ' the 
medicine of immortality : ' St. Irenceus says that ' our flesh 
becomes incorrupt, and partakes of life, and has the hope 
of the resurrection,' as ' being nourished from the Lord's 
Body and Blood ;' that the Eucharist ' is made up of two 
things, an earthly and an heavenly : ' * perhaps Origen, and 
perhaps Magnes, after him, say that It is not a type of our 
Lord's Body, but Hjb Body : and St. Cyprian uses language 
as feariul as can be spoken, of those who profane it. I 
cast my lot with them, I believe as they." Thus I reply, 
and then the thought comes upon me a second time, " And 
do not the same ancient Fathers bear witness to another 

> HW. IT. 18. { fi, 
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doctrine, which you disown P Are you not as a hypocrite, 
listening tp them when yoa will, and deaf when you will 
not P How are you casting your lot with the Saints, when 
you go but half-way with them f For of whether of the 
two do they speak the more frequently, of the Beal 
Presence in the Eucharist, or of the Pope's aapremaoy ? 
You accept the lesser evidence, yon reject the greater." 

18. 

In truth, scanty as the Ante-nieene notices may be of 
the Papal Bupremooy, tiiey are both more numerous and 
more definite than the addacible testimonies in favour of 
the Keal Presence. The testimonies to the latter are 
confined to a few passages saoh as those just quoted. On 
the other hand, of a pass^e in St. Justin, Bishop Raye 
remarks, "Le Ifourry infers that Jostin maintained the 
doctrine of Transubetantiation ; it might in my opinion b« 
more plausibly urged in favour of Con substantiation, since 
Justin calls the consecrated elements Bread and Wine, 
though not common bread and wine.* . . . We may there- 
fore conclude that, when he calls them the Body and Blood 
of Christ, he speaks figuratively." " Clement," observes 
the some author, "says that the Scripture calls wine a 
mystic s^ffido/ of the holy blood. . . . Clement gives varioua 
interpretations of Christ's ezpressions in John vi. respect- 
ing His flesh and blood; but in no instance does he 

interpret them literally His notion seems to have 

been that, by partaking of the bread and wine in the 
Eucharist, the soul of the believer is united to the Spirit, 
and that by this union the principle of immortality is im- 
parted to the flesh." ' " it has been suggested by some," 
says Waterland, " that TertuUian understood John vL 
merely of faith, or doctrine, or spiritual actions ; and it is 
strenuously denied by others." After quoting the passage, 
< Jnitin Mart^, ch. 4. ■ Clem. Alex, eh, H, 
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he edd«, '* All that one can justly gatW from this oonfused 
paeaage is that Tertullian interpreted the bread of life in 
John vi. of the Word, which he sometimea makes to be 
vocal, and Bometimea substantial, blending the ideaa in a 
very perplexed manner ; bo that be is no clear authority 
for constraiug John vi. of doctrines, Ac. All that is oer- 
taio is that he suppoaes the Word made flesh, the Word 
incarnate to be the heavenly bread spoken of in that chap- 
ter."' "Origen's general observation relating to that 
chapter is, that it must not be literally, but figuratively 
understood." ^ Again, " It is plain enough that Euaebius 
followed Origen in thia matter, and that both of them 
favorred the same mystical or allegorical construction; 
whether constantly and aniformly I need not aay." * I will 
but add the incidental testimony afforded on a late occa- 
sion : — how far the Anglican doctrine of the Eucbariat 
depends on the times before the Nicene Oouncil, how far 
on the times afber it, may be gathered from the circum- 
itance that, when a memorable Sermon* was published on 
the subject, out of about one hundred and forty passages 
from the Fathers appended in the notes, not in formal 
proof, but in general illustration, only fifteen were taken 
from Ante-nicene writers. 

With such evidence, the Ante-nicene testimoniea which 
may be cited in behalf of the authority of the Holy See, 
need not fear a comparison. Faint they may be one by 
one, but at least we may count aeventoen of them, and they 
are various, and are drawn from many times and countries, 
and thereby serve to illustrate each other, and form a body 
of proof. Whatever objections may be made to this or 
that particular fact, and I do not think any valid ones can 
be raised, still, on the whole, I consider that a cumulative 
argument rises from them in favour of the ecumenical and 

• Works, vol. »ii. p. 118-120. ' Ibid. p. 121. 

* Ibid. p. 1S7. • [Dr. Pauft UniveTsity Sermon of 1848.] 
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the doottinal authority of Borne, stroitger than an; 
argament whioh can be drawn from the same period for 
the doctrine of the Beal Presence. I shall have occasion 
to enumerate them in the fourth chapter of this Sasay. 

19. 

If it be said that the Real Presence appears, by Gib 
Liturgies of the fourth or fifth century, to have been the 
doctrine of the earlier, since those very forms probably 
existed from the first in Divine worship, this is doubtless 
an important truth ; but then it lb true also that the writers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries fearlessly assert, or frankly 
allow that the prerogatives of Rome were derived from 
apostolic times, and that because it was the See of St. Peter. 

Moreover, if the resistance of St. Cyprian and Firmilian 
to the Church of Rome, in the question of baptism by 
heretics, be urged as an argument against her primitive 
authority, or the earlier resistance of Polycrates of Ephesus, 
let it be considered, first, whether all authority does not 
necessarily lead to resistance ; next, whether St. Cyprian's 
own doctrine, which is in favour of Rome, is not more 
weighty than bis act, which is against her; thirdly, whether 
he was not already in error in the main question under 
discussion, and Firmilian also ; and lastly, which is the 
chief point here, whether, in like manner, we maynot object 
on the other hand against the Real Presence the words of 
TertuUiau, who explains, "This is my Body," by " a figure 
of my Body," and of Origen, who speaks of " our drinking 
Christ's Blood not only in the rite of the Sacraments, but 
also when we receive His discourses,'" and says that "that 
Bread which God the Word acknowledges as His Body is 
the Word which nourishes souls,'" — passages which admit 
of a Catholic interpretation when the Catholic doctrine is 

> Namer. Ham. iti. S. * InUrp. Com. in Matt. 86. 
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once prored, but which primd fam nm counter to that 
doctrine. 

It does not seem poeaible, then, to avoid the ooncInsioD 
that, whatever be the proper key for harmonising the 
records and docnments of the early and later Ohnrch, and 
true as the dictum of Tincentiaa must be oonaidered in 
the abstract, and poeaible as its application might be in his 
own age, when he might ahnost ask the primitive centuries 
for their testimony, it is hardly available now, or effective 
of any satisfactory result. The solution it offera is as 
difficult as the original problem. 

20. 
Another hypothesis for accoonting for a want of accord 
between the early and the late aspects of Christianity is 
that of the Disc^lina Arcani, put forward on the assump- 
tion that there has been no variation in the teaching of 
the Church from first to last. It is maintained that 
doctrines which are associated with the later ages of the 
Church were really in the Church irom the first, bat not 
publicly taught, and that for various reasane : as, foi the 
sake of reverence, that sacred subjects might not be pro- 
faned by the heathen ; and for the sake of catechumens, 
that they might not be oppressed or carried away by a 
sudden communication of the whole circle of revealed 
truth. And indeed the fact of this concealment can hardly 
be denied, in whatever degree it took the shape of a defi- 
nite rule, which might vary with persons and places. 
That it existed even as a rule, as regards the Sacraments, 
seems to be confessed on all hands. That it existed in 
other respects, as a practice, is plain from the nature of the 
case, and from the writings of the Apologists. Minuciua 
Felix and Amobiua, in controversy with Pagans, imply a 
denial that then the Christians used altars ; yet Tertullian 
speaks expressly of the Ara Dei in the Chnrch. What 
n,„i,,-i>, Google 
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can we say, but that the Apologists deny altars in the 
letue in which they ridicule them ; or, that they deny 
that altars »ueh <u the Pagan altars were tolerated by 
Christiana f And, in like manner, Minucius allows that 
there were no temples among Christians; yet they are 
distinctly recognised in the edicts of the Diocleaian era, 
and are known to hare existed at a still earlier date. It 
is the tendency of every dominant system, such as the 
Paganism of the Ante-nicene centuries, to force its oppo- 
Dents into the most hostile and jealous attitude, from the 
apprehension which they naturally feel, lest if they acted 
otherwise, in those points in which they approximate to- 
wards it, they should be misinterpreted and overborne by 
its authority. The very fault now found with clergymen 
of the Anglican Church, who wish to conform their prac- 
tices to her rubrics, and their doctrines to her divines of 
the seventeenth century, is, that, whether they mean it or 
no, whether legitimately or no, still, in matter of fact, they 
will be sanctioning and encouraging the religion of Rome, 
in which there are similar doctrines and practices, more 
definite and more influential ; so that, at any rate, it is 
inexpedient at the moment to attempt what is sure to be 
misteken. That is, they are required to exercise a dud- 
plina arcani ; and a similar reserve was inevitable on the 
part of the Catholic Church, at a time when priests and 
altars and rites all around it were devoted to malignant 
and incurable superstitions. - It would be wrong indeed 
to deny, but it was a duty to withhold, the ocremonial of 
Christianity ; and Apologists might be sometimes tempted 
to deny absolutely what at furthest could only be denied 
under conditions. An idolatrous Paganism tended to re- 
press the externals of Christianity, as, at this day, the 
presence of Protestantism is said to repress, though for 
another reason, the exhibition of the Roman Catholic 
religion. 
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On Torioas g>roimdB, then, it i§ oertain that portions of 
the Church Bystem were hehl back in primitive timea, 
and of oourse this fact ^oes some way to account for that 
apparent variation and growth of doctrine, which embar- 
rasses us when we would consult history for the true idea 
of Christianity ; yet it is no key to the whole difficulty, 
as we find it, for obvions reasons : — because the varia- 
tions continue beyond the time when it is conceivable 
that the discipline was in force, and because they manifest 
themselves on a law, not abruptly, but by a visible growth 
which has persevered up to this time without any sign 
of its coming to an end.* 

31. 

The following Essay is directed towards a solution of the 
difficulty which has been stated, — the difficulty, as far aa 
it exists, which lies in the way of our using in controversy 
the testimony of oui most natural informant concerning 
the doctrine and worship of Christianity, viz. the history ol 
eighteen hundred years. The view on which it is written 
has at all times, perhaps, been implicitly adopted by theo- 
logians, and, I believe, has recently been illustrated by 
several distinguished writers of the continent, such as De 
Maistre and Mohler : viz. that the increase and expansion of 
the Christian Creed and Bitual, and the variations which 
have attended the process in the case of individual writers 
and Churches, are the necessary attendants on any 
philosophy or polity which takes possession of the intellect 
and heart, and has had any wide or extended dominion ; 
that, from the nature of the human mind, time is necessary 
for the full comprehension and perfection of great ideas ; 
and that the highest and most wonderful truths, though 

* [FU. Awlc^., p. 198, inil DiffionlHrn of Angt. toI. i. lii. 7.] 
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communicated to tha world once for all by inspired 
teachers, could not be comprehended all at once by the 
recipients, but, as being received and transmitted by minds 
not inspired and through media which were human, have 
required only the longer time and deeper thought for 
their full elucidation. This may be called the TKeory of 
DevehpmeiU of Doctrine s and, before proceeding to treat 
of it, one remark may be in place. 

It is undoubtedly an hypothesui to account for a diffi- 
culty ; but such too are the Tarious explanations given by 
astronomers from Ftolemy to Newton of the apparent 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and it is as unphilosophical 
on that account to object to the one as to object to the 
other. Nor is it more reasonable to express surprise, that 
at this time of day a theory is necessary, granting foi 
argument's sake that the theory is novel, than to have 
directed a similar wonder in disparagement of the theory 
af gravitation, or the Plutonian theory in geology. Doubt- 
less, the theory of the Secret and the theory of doctrinal 
Developments are expedients, and so is the dictum of Vin- 
centius; so is the art of grammar or the use of the quad- 
rant ; it is an expedient to enable us to solve what has 
now become a necessary and an anxious problem. For 
three hundred years the documents and the facts of Chris- 
tianity have been exposed to a jealous scrutiny ; works 
have been judged spurious which once were received with- 
out a question ; facts have been discarded or modified 
which were once first principles in argument ; new facts 
and new principles have been brought to light ; philo- 
sophical views and polemical discussions of various 
tendencies have been maintained with more or less success. 
Not only has the relative situation of controversies aud 
theologies altered, but infidelity itself is in a different,— 
I am obliged to say in a more hopeful position, — as regards 
Christianity. The facts of Revealed Religion, though in 
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(heir substance unaltered, present a less ooinpaot and 
orderly tront to the attaoka of its enemies now than 
formerly, and allow of the introduotion of new inqniries 
and theories concerning its aonrces and its rise. The state 
of thing;B is not as it was, when an appeal lay to the sup- 
posed works of the Areopagite, or to the primitive Decre- 
tals, or to St. Dionysius's answers to Paul, or to the Cosna 
Domini of St. Cyprian. The assailants of dogmatic truth 
have got the start of its adherents of whatever Greed ; 
philosophy is completing what criticism has began ; and 
apprehensions are not unreasonably excited lest we should 
have a new world to conquer before we have weapons for 
the war&re. Already infidelity has its views and oon> 
jecturea, on which it arranges the facts of ecclesiastical 
history; and it is sure U> consider the absence of any 
antagonist theory as an evidence of the reality of its own. 
That the hypoUiesia, here to be adopted, accounts not only 
for the Athanasian Oreed, but for the Creed of Pope Pius, 
IB no fault of those who adopt it. ^o one has power over 
the issues of his principles ; we cannot manage our argu- 
ment, and have as much of it as we please and no more. 
An argument is needed, unless Christianity is to abandon 
the province of argument ; and those who find fault with 
the explanation here offered of its historical phenomena 
will find it their duty to provide one for themselves. 

And as no special aim at Roman Gatholio doctrine need 
be supposed to have given a direction to the inquiry, so 
neither can a reception of that doctrine be immediately 
based on its results. It would be the work of a life to 
apply the Theory of Developments so carefully to the 
writings of the Fathers, and to the history of controversies 
and councils, as thereby to vindicate the reasonableness of 
every decision of Borne ; much leas can such an undertaking 
be im^ned by one who, in the middle of his days, is 
.beginning Ufe again. Thus much, however, might be 
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gained ereD from ao Essay like the present, an explana- 
tion of so many of the reputed corraptions, doctrinal and 
praoticsl, of Borne, as might serve as a fair ground for 
trusting her in parallel cases where the investigation bad 
not been pursued. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF IDEAS. 



ON THE FBOOEBB OF DKTBLOPUBHT IK IDEAS. 

Tt is the etaracteristic of our minds to be ever engaged 
in passing judgment on the things wbioli oome before 
us. No sooner do tre apprehend thaa we judge: ve allow 
nothing to stand by itself: we compare, contrast, abstract, 
generalize, connect, adjust, classify : and we view all our 
knowledge in the associatii»s with which these proceasea 
have invested it. 

Of the judgments thus made, which become aspects in 
oar minds of the things which meet us, some are mere 
opinions which come and go, or which remain with us 
only till an accident displaces them, whatever be the 
influence which they exercise meanwhile. Others are 
firmly fixed in our minds, with or without good reason, 
and have a hold upon us, whether they relate to matters of 
feot, or to principles of conduct, or are views of life and 
the world, or are prejudices, imaginations, or convictions. 
Many of them attach to one and the same object, which ii 
thus variously viewed, not only by variona minds, but by 
the same. They sometimes lie in such near relation, that 
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each implies the others ; soma are only^ not inconsistent with 
each other, in that they hare a common origin : some, as 
being actually inoompatible with each other, are, one ot 
other, &lse1y associated in our minds with their object, and 
in any case they may be nothing more than ideas, which 
we iDistake for things. 

Thus Judaism is an idea which once was objective, and 
Gnosticism is an idea which was never so. Both of them 
bare rarious aspects : those of Judaism were such as mono- 
theism, a certain ethical discipline, a ministration of divine 
reageanoe, a preparation for Cbristiaaity ; those of the 
Qnostic idea are such as the doctrine of two principles, 
that of emanation, the intrinsic malignity of matter, the 
incalpability of sensual indulgence, or the guilt of every 
pleasure of sense, of which last two one or other must be 
in the Gnostic a false aspect and subjective only. 



The idea which represents an object or supposed object 
is commensurate with the sum total of its possible aspects, 
however they may vary in the separate consciousness of 
individuals ; and in proportion to the variety of aspects 
under which it presents itself to rarious minds is its force 
and depth, and the argument for its reality. Ordinarily 
an idea is not brought home to the intellect as objective 
except through this variety ; like bodily substances, whioli 
are not apprehended except under the clothing of theii 
properties and results, and which admit of being walked 
round, and surveyed on opposite sides, and in different 
perspectives, and in contrary lights, in evidence of their 
reality. And, as views of a material object may he taken 
from points so remote or so opposed, that they seem at 
first sight inoompatible, and especially as their shadows 
will be disproportionate, or even monstrous, aad yet all 
tfiese anomalies will disappear and all theao contrarieties 
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be adjusted, on ascertaining the point of TiBion or the 
surface of projection in each case ; so also all the aspects 
of an idea are capable of coalition, and of a resolution into 
the object to which it belongs ; and the prima facie dis- 
similitude of its aspects becomes, when ezplaiued, an argu- 
ment for its Bubstantiyeness and integrity, and their multi- 
plicity for its originality and power. 



There is no one aspeot deep enough to exhaust the con- 
tents of a real idea, no one terra or proposition which will 
' serve to define it ; though of course one representation of 
it is more just and exact than another, and though when 
an idea 19 very complex, it ia allowable, for the sake of con- 
venience, to consider its distinct aspects as if separate ideas. 
Thus, with all our intimate knowledge of animal life and 
of the structure of particular animals, we have not arrived 
at a true deRnition of any one of them, but are forced to 
enumerate properties and accidents by way of description. 
Nor can we inclose in a formula that intellectual fact, or 
tiystem of thought, which we call the Platonic philosophy, 
or that historical phenomenon of doctrine and conduct, 
which we call the heresy of Montanus or of Manes. Again, 
if Protestantism were said to lie in its theory of private 
judgment, and Lutheranism in its doctrine of justification, 
this indeed would be an approximation to the truth ; but 
it is plain that to argue or to act as if the one or the other 
aspect were a sufficient account of those forms of religion 
severally, would be a serious mistake. Sometimes an 
attempt is made to determine the "leading idea," as it has 
been called, of Christianity, an ambitious essay as employed 
on a supernatural work, when, even as regards the visible 
creation and the inventions of man, such a task is beyond 
OB. Thus its one idea has been said by some to be the 
restoration of our fallen raoe, by others philanthropy, by 
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others thfl tiding of immortality, or the spirituality of 
true religious serrice, or the salration of the elect, or 
mental liberty, or the diuod of the soul with God. If, 
indeed, it is only thereby meant to use one or other of 
these as a central idea for conTeoience, in order to gronp 
others around it, no fault can be found with suoh a proceed- 
ing : and in this sense I should myself call the Incarnation 
the central aspect of Christianity, out of which the three 
main aspects of its teaching take their rise, the sacramen- 
tal, the hierarcliical, and the ascetic. But one aspect of 
Revelation must not be allowed to exclude or to obscure 
another ; and Christianity is dogmatical, devotional, 
practical all at once ; it is esoteric and exoteric ; it is 
indulgent and strict ; it is light and dark ; it is love, and 
it is fear. 

4. 

When an idea, whether real or not, is of a nature to 
arrest and possess the mind, it may be stud to have life, 
that is, to Uve in the mind which is its recipient. Thua 
mathematical ideas, real as they are, can hardly properly 
be called living, at least ordinarily. But, when some 
great enunciation, whether true or false, about human 
nature, or present good, or government, or duty, or religion, 
is carried forward into the public throng of men and 
draws attention, then it is not merelv received passively 
in this or that form into many minds, but it becomes an 
active principle within them, leading them to an ever-new 
contemplation of itself, to an application of it in various 
directions, and a propagation of it on every side. Such is 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings, or of the rights 
of man, or of the anti-sooial bearings of a priesthood, or 
utilitarianism, or free trade, or the duty of benevolent 
enterprises, or the philosophy of Zeno or Epicurus, doctrines 
which are of a nature to attract and influence, and have 90 
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far a primd facte reality, tliat they may be looked at on 
many sides and strike various minds Tery Tariously. Let one 
Bach idea get poBsession of the popular mind, or the mind 
of any portion of the community, and it is not difficult to 
nnderstaad what will be the result. At first men will not 
fully realize what it is that moves them, and will express 
and explain themselves inadequately. There will be a 
general agitation of thought, and an action of mind upou 
mind. There will be a time of confusion, when conceptions 
and misconceptions are in conflict, and it is uncertain 
whether anything is to come of the idea at all, or which 
view of it is to get the start of the others. New lights will 
be brought to bear upon the original statements of the doc- 
trine put forward ; judgments and aspects will accumulate. 
After a while some definite teaching emerges ; and, as time 
proceeds, one view will be modified or expanded by another, 
and then combined with a third ; till the idea to which 
these various aspects belong, will be to each mind separately 
what at first it was only to all together. It will be sur- 
veyed too in its relation to other doctrines or facte, to other 
natural laws or established customs, to the varying circum- 
stances of times and places, to other religions, polities, 
philosophies, as the case may be. How it stands affected 
towards other systems, how it affects them; how far it may 
he made to combine with them, how far it tolerates them, 
when it interferes with them, will be gradually wrought 
out. It will be interrogated and criticized by enemies, and 
defended by well-wishers. The multitude of opinions 
formed concerning it in these respects and many others 
will be collected, compared, sort«d, sifted, selected, rejected, 
gradually attached to it, separated from it, in the minds 
of individuals and of the community. It will, in propor- 
tion to its native vigour and subtlety, introduce itself into 
the framework and details of social life, changing public 
opinion, and strengthening or undermining the foundations 
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of estobliahed oVder. Tbas in time it will have grown 
ioto an ethical code, or into a system of government, or 
into a theology, or into a ritual, according to its capabili- 
ties : and this body of thought, thus laboriously gained, 
will after all be little more than the proper representative 
of one idea, being in substance what that idea meant from 
the first, its complete image aa seen in a combination of 
diversified aspects, with the suggestions and corrections of 
many minds, and the illustration of many experiences. 

6. 
This process, whether it be longer or shorter in point of 
time, by which the aspects of an idea are brought into 
consistency and form, I call its development, being the 
germination and maturation of some truth or apparent 
truth on a large mental field. On the other hand this pro- 
cess will not be a development, unless the assemblage of 
aspects, which constitute ite ultimate shape, really belongs 
to the idea from which they start. A republic, for instance, 
is not a development from a pure monarchy, though it may 
follow upon it ; whereas the Greek " tyrant " may be 
considered as included in the idea of a democracy. More- 
over a development will have this characteristic, that, its 
action being in the busy scene of human life, it cannot 
progress at all without cutting across, and thereby des- 
troying or modifying and incorporating with itself existing 
modes of thinking and operating. The development then 
of an idea is not like an investigation worked out on paper, 
in which each successive advance is a pure evolution from 
a foregoing, but it is carried on through and by means of 
communities of men and their leaders and guides ; and it 
employs their minds as its uistrumenta, and depends 
upon them, while it uses them. And so, as regards exist- 
ing opinions, principles, measures, and institutions of the 
oommunity which it has invaded; it developes by esto- 
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blishing relations between itself and them ; it employs it- 
self, in giving them a new meaning and direction, in 
creating what may be called a jurisdiction over them, in 
throwing off whatever in them it cannot assimilate. It 
grows when it incorporates, and its identity lA found, not 
in isolation, but in continuity and sovereignty. This it is 
that imparts to the history both of states and of religions, 
its specially turbulent and polemical character. Such is 
the explanation of the wranglings, whether of schools or of 
parliaments. It is the warfare of ideas under their various 
aspects striving for the mastery, each of them enterprising, 
engrossing, imperious, more or less incompatible with the 
rest, and rallying followers or rousing foes, according as 
it acts upon the faith, the prejudices, or the interest of 
parties or classes. 



Moreover, an idea not only modifies, but is modified, ot 
or at leust influenced, by the state of things in which it is 
carried out, and is dependent in varions ways on the oii- 
cumstances which surround it. Its development proceeds 
quickly or slowly, as it may he ; the order of succession 
in its separate stages is variable ; it shows differently in 
a small sphere of action and in au exteoded ; it may be 
interrupted, retarded, mutilated, distOTted, by external 
violence ; it may be enfeebled by the effort of ridding itself 
of domestic foes ; it may he impeded and swayed or even 
absorbed by counter energetic ideas ; it may be coloured 
by the received tone of thought into which it comes, or 
depraved by the intrusion of foreign principles, or at length 
shattered by the development of some original fault within 
it. 

7. 

But whatever be the risk of corruption from intercourse 
with the world around, such a risk must be encountered 
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if a great idea is duly to be understood, and much more ii 
it is to be fully exhibited. It is elicited and expanded by 
trial, and battles into perfection and supremacy. Kordoes 
it escape the collision of opinion even in its earlier yeuv, 
nor does it remain truer to itself, and with a better claim 
to be considered one and tbe same, tbougb externally pro- 
tected from vicissitude and change. It is indeed some- 
times said that, the stream is dearest near the spring. 
Whatever use may fairly be made of this image, it does 
not apply to the history of a philosophy or belief, which 
on tbe contrary b more equatde, and purer, and stronger, 
when its bed has become deep, and broad, and full. It 
necessarily rises out of an existing state of things, and foi 
a time savours of the soil. Its vital element needs disen- 
gaging from what is foreign and temporary, and is em- 
ployed in efforts af^r freedom which become more vigorous 
and hopeful as its years increase. Its beginnings are no 
measure of its capabilities, nor of its scope. At first no 
one knows what it is, or what it is worth. It remains per- 
haps for a time quiescent; it tries, as it were, its limbs, and 
proves the ground under it, and feels its way. From time 
to time it makes essays which &il, and are in consequence 
abandoned. It seems in suspense which way to go ; it 
wavers, and at length strikes' out in one definite direction. 
In time it enters upon strange territory ; points of con- 
troversy alter their bearing ; patties rise and fall around 
it ; dangers and hopes appear in new relations ; and old 
principles reappear under new forms. It changes with 
them in order to remain the eame. In a higher world it 
is otherwise, but here below to live is to change, and to 
be perfect is to have changed often. 
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SECTION n. 

ON THE KINDS OF DEVELOPMENT IN IDEAS. 

To attempt an accurate aoalysis or complete enumera- 
tion of the processes of thought, whether epeculative or 
practical, which come under the notion of development, 
exceeds the pretensions of an Essay like the present ; but, 
without some general view of the various mental exercieea 
which go b; the name we shall have no security against con- 
fusion in our reasoning and necessary exposure to criticism. 

1. First, then, it must be borne in mind that the word 
is commonly used, aad is used here, in three senses india- 
criminately. from defect of our language ; on the one hand 
for the process of development, on the other for the result ; 
and again either generally for a development, true or not 
true, (that is, faithful or unfaithful to the idea from which 
it etui'tcd,) or exclusively for a development deserving the 
name. A false or unfaithful development is more properly 
to be called a corruption. 

2. Kext, it is plain that mathemalical developmenia, that 
is, the system of truths drawn out from mathematical defi- 
nitions or equations, do not fall under our present subiect, 
though altogether analogous to it. There can be no cor- 
ruption in such developments, because they are conducted 
on strict demonstration ; and the conclusions in which they 
terminate, being necessary, cannot be declensions from the 
original idea. 

3. Kor, of course, do physical developments, as the 
growth of animal or vegetable nature, come into considera- 
tion here ; excepting that, together with mathematical, 
they may be taken as illustrations of the general subject to 
which we have to direct our attention. 

4. Nor have we to consider material developments, 
which, though effected by human contrivance, are stiU 
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physical ; as tlie development, as it is called, of the national 
resources. We speak, for iDstance, of Ireland, tlie United 
States, or the valley of the Indus, as admitting of a great 
development ; by which we mean, that those countries have 
fertile tracts, or abundant products, or broad and deep 
rivers, or central positions for commerce, or capacious and 
commodious harbours, the materials and instruments of 
wealth, and these at present turned to insufBoient aocouni. 
Development in this case will proceed by establishing marts, 
cutting canals, laying down railroads, erecting factories, 
forming docks, and similar works, by which the natural 
riches of the country may be made to yield the largest 
return and to exert the greatest infiuence. In this sense, 
art is the development of nature, that is, its adaptaticm to 
the purposes of utility and beauty, the human intellect 
being the developing power. 



5. When society and its various classes and interests are 
the subject-matter of the ideas which are in operation, the 
development may be called political ; as we see it in the 
growth of States or the changes of a Constitution. 
Barbarians descend into southern regions &om cupidity, 
and their warrant is the sword : this is no intellectual pro- 
cess, nor is it the mode of development exhibited in 
civilized communities. Where civilizatioo exists, reason, 
in some shape or other, is the incentive or the pretence of 
development. When an empire enlarges, it is on the call 
of its allies, or for the balance of power, or from the 
necessity of a demonstration of strength, or from a fear 
for its frontiers. It lies uneaaily in its territory, it ia ill- 
shaped, it baa unreal boundary-lines, deficient communica- 
tion between its principal points, or defenceless or turbu- 
lent neighbours, Thus, of old time, EubcDa was necessary 
for Athens, and Cythera for Sparta; and Augustus left 
,n,„i,,-i>, Google 
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his advice, as a legacy, to confine tbe Empire between the 
Atlantic, the Rhine and Danube, tbe Euphrates, and the 
Arabian and African deeertg. In tbia day, we hear of the 
Rhine being the natural boundary of France, and tbe 
InduB of our Eastern empire; and we predict that, in the 
event of a war, Prussia will change her outlines in the 
map of Europ?. Tbe development is material ; but an 
idea gives unity and force to Ha movement. 

And so to take a case of national politics, a late writer 
remarks of the Parliament of 1628-29, in its contest with 
Charles, that, so far from enoroacbing on tbe just powers 
of a limited monarch, it never hinted at the securities 
which were necessary for its measures. However, " twelve 
years more of repeated aggressions," he adds, " taught 
the Long Parliam^t what a few sagacious men miglit 
perhaps have already suspected; that they must recover 
more of their ancient constitution, Fiom oblivion ; that 
tbey must sustain its partial weakness by new securities ; 
that, in order to render the existence of monarchy com- 
patible with that of freedom , they must not only strip it of 
idl it bad usuiped, but of something that was its own." ' 
Whatever be the worth of this author's theory, his facts or 
representations are an iUuetratioo of a political development. 

Again, at the present day, that Ireland should have a 
population of one creed, and a Church of another, is felt 
to he a political arrangement so unsatisfactory, that all 
parties eeem to agree that either the population will de> 
velope in power or the Establishment in influence. 

Political developments, though really tbe growth ol 
ideas, are often capricious and irregular from the nature 
of their subject-matter. Tbey are influenced by the 
character of sovereigns, the rise and fall of statesmen, the 
fate of battles, and the numberless vicissitudes of the 
world. " Perhaps the Greeks would be still involved in 
> Hallam's Conitit. }Ibt. cb. vii. p. G72. 
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the heresy of the HoDophyntee," says Oibbon, " if the 
Emperor's hone had not fortnnately etambled. Theodoeias 
expired, his orthodox aister suooesded to the throne.*' * 



Again, it often happens, or generally, that Tariooa 
distinct and incompatible elements are found in the 
origin or infancy of politics, or indeed of philosophies, 
some of which must be ejected before any aatiefactory de- 
velopments, if any, can take place. And they are com- 
monly ejected by the gradual growth of the stronger. 
The reign of Charles the First, just referred to, supplies 
an instance in point. 

Sometimes discordant ideas are for a time connected and 
concealed by a common profession or name. Such is thu 
case of coalitions in politics and comprehensions in re- 
ligion, of which commonly no good is to be expected. 
Such is an ordinary function of committees and boards, 
and the sole aim of conciliations and conceasions, to make 
contraries look the same, and to secure an outward agree- 
ment where there is no other unity. 

Again, developments, reactions, reforms, revolutions, 
and changes of various kinds are mixed t<^ther in the 
actual history of states, as of philosophical sects, so as to 
make it very difficult to exhibit them in any scientific 
analysis. 

Often the intellectual process is detached from the prac- 
tical, and posterior to it. Thus it was after Elizabeth had 
established the Beformation that Hooker laid down his 
theory of Church and State as one and the same, diSaring 
only in idea; and, after the Bevolution and its political 
consequences, that Warburton wrote his " Alliance." 
And now again a new theory is needed for the constitutioaal 
lawyer, in order to reconcile the existing political state of 
* oh. lirii. * 
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things with the just claims of religion. And so, again, in 
Parliameiitary coaflicts, men first come to their conclusions 
by the external pressure of events or the force of prin- 
siples, they do not know how ; then they have to apeak, 
and they look about for arguments : and a pamphlet is 
published on the subject in debate, or an article appears 
in a Iteview, to furnish common-places for the many. 

Other deTelopments, though political, are strictly sab- 
jeoted and cooaequent to the ideas of which they are the 
exhibitions. Thus Locke's philosophy was a real guide, 
not a mere defence of the Hevolution era, operattog 
forcibly upon Church and GoTemment in and after his day. 
Such too were the theories which preceded the overthrow 
of the old regime in France and other couutries at the end 
of the last century. 

Again, perhaps there are polities founded on no ideas 
at all, but on mere custom, as amoag the Asiatics, 

4. 
6. In other developments the intellectual character is 
so prominent that they may even be called logical, as in 
the Anglican doctrkie of the Boyal Supremacy, which has 
been created in the courts of law, not in the cabinet or on 
the field. Hence it is carried out with a consistency and 
minute application which the history of constitutions can- 
not exhibit. It does not only exist in statutes, or in 
articles, or in oaths, it is realized in detoils : 9s in the 
eonge (Tilire and letter-missive on appointment of a 
Bishop ; — in the forms observed in Privy Council on the 
issuing of State Prayers ; — in certain arrangementsobserved 
in the Prayer-book, where the universal or abstract 
Oburch precedes the King, but the national or really 
existing body follows him ; in printing his name in large 
capitals, while the Holiest I^ames are in ordinary type, 
and io fixing hia arms in ohurobes instead of tbo Crucifix : 
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moreover, perbaps, in placing " sedition, privy conspiracy 
and lebellion," before " false doctrine, heresy, and Bohism " 
in the Litany. 

Again, vhen some nev philosophy or its instalments are 
introduced into the measores of the Legislature, or into 
the concessions made to a political party, or into commer- 
cial or ^rioiiltural policy, it is often said, " We have not 
seen the end of this ; " " It is an earnest of future con- 
cessioiiB ; " " Our children will see." We feel that it has 
unknown hearings and iaauea. 

The admission of Jews to municipal offices has lately 
been defended' on the ground that it is the introduction 
of no new principle, bat a development ni one already re- 
ceived ; that its great premisses have been decided long 
since ; and that the present age has but to draw the con- 
clusion ; that it is not open to us to inquire what ought to 
be done in the abstract, since there b no ideal model for 
the infallible guidance of nations; that change is only s 
question of time, and that there is a time for all things ; 
that the application of principles ought not to go beyond 
the actual case, neither preceding nor coming after an 
imperative demand; that in point of fact Jews have lately 
been chosen for offices, and that in point of principle the 
iaw cannot refuse to legitimate such elections. 

5. 
7. Another class of developments may be oalled Ai»- 
(orical; being the gradual formation of opinion concerning 
persons, facts, and events. Judgments, which were at 
one time confined to a few, at length spread through a 
community, and attain general reception by the accumu- 
lation and concurrence of testimony. Thus some authori- 
tative accounts die away ; others gain a footing, and are 
ultimately received as truths. Courts of law, Farliament- 
* 3Xmet nenipaper of Much, 184G. 
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aiy proceedings, newspaperfl, letters and other posthmnotu 
doonmeDts, the iodustryof htstorians and biographers, and 
the lapse of years vhich diaaipates parties and prejudices, 
are in this day the instruments of such development. 
Accordingly the Poetmakes Truth the daughter of Time.* 
Thus at length approximations are made to a right 
appreciation of transactions and characters. History can- 
not be written except in an after-age. Thus by develop- 
ment the Oanon of the Xew Testament has been formed. 
Thus public men are content to leave their reputation to 
posterity ; great reactions take place in opinion ; nay, 
sometimes men outlive opposition and obloquy. Thus 
Saints are canonized in the Church, long after they have 
entered into their rest. 



8. Ethical developments are not properly matter for 
argument and controversy, but are natural and personal, 
substituting what is oongruous, desirable, pious, appro- 
priate, generous, for strictly logical inference. Bishop 
Ruder supplies as with a remarkable instance in the 
be^ning of the Second Part of his "Analogy." As 
principles imply applications, and general propoaitionB in- 
clude particulars, so, be tells us, do certain relations imply 
oorrelative duties, and certain objects demand certain act» 
and feelings. He observes that, even though we were not 
enjoined to pay divine honours to the Second and Third 
Persons of the Holy Trinity, what is predicated of Them 
in Scripture would be an abundant warrant, an indirect 
command, nay, a ground in reason, for doing so. " Does 
not," he asks, " the duty of religious regards to both these 
Divine Persons as immediately arise, to the view of reason, 
out of the very nature of these offices &nd relations, as the 
inward good-will and kind inteiitioi^ w^^io^i we owe to our 
* Cnbbe'i Talea., 
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felloir-cieataTefl arises oat of the common relations between 
Ds and them f " He proceeds to say that he is speaking of 
the inward religious regards of rererence, hononr, love, 
trust, gratitude, fear, hope. " Tn what external manner 
this inward worship is to be expressed, is a matter of pure 
revealed command; . . but the worship, the internal 
worship itself, to the Son and Holy Ghost, is no farther 
matter of pure revealed command than as the relations 
they stand in to us are matter of pure revelation ; for, the 
relations being known, the obligations to snob internal 
worship are obligations of reason, arising out of those, 
relations themselves." Here is a development of doctrine 
into worship, of which parallel instances are obviously to 
be found in the Church of Rome. 

7. 
A development, converse to that which Butler speaks of, 
must next be mentioned. As certain objects excite certain 
emotions and sentiments, so do sentiments imply objects 
and duties. Thus conscience, the existence of which we 
cannot deny, is a proof of the doctrine of a Moral 
Governor, which alone gives it a meaning and a scope ; 
that is, the doctrine of a Judge and Judgment to come 
is a development of the phenomenon of conscience. 
Again, it is plain that pasaions and afiectioos are in 
action in our minds before the presence of their proper 
objects } and their activity would of course be an antece- 
dent argument of extreme cogency in behalf of the real 
existence of thosu legitimate objects, supposing them un- 
known. And so again, the social principle, which is 
innate in us, gives a divine sanction to society and to civil 
government. And the usage of prayers for the dead im- 
plies certain circumstances of their state upon which such 
devotions hear. And rites and ceremonies are natural 
means through which th^ piind relieves itself of d9T9tiona| 
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and penitential emotions. And sometimes the cultivation 
of awe and love towards what is great, high, and unseen, 
has led a. man to the abandonment of his sect for some 
more Catholic form of doctrine. 

Aristotle furnishes us with an instance of this kind of 
development in his account of the happy roan. After 
showing that his definition of happiness includes in itself 
the pleasurable, which is the most obvious and popular 
idea of happiness, he goes on to say that still external 
goods are necessary to it, about which, however, the defi- 
nition said nothing ; that is, a certain prosperity ia by 
moral fitness, not by logical necessity, attached to the 
happy man. " For it is impossible," he observes, "or not 
easy, to practise high virtue without abundant means. 
Many deeds are done by the instrumentality of friends, 
wealth and political power ; and of some things the absence 
is a cloud upon happiness, aa of noble birth, of hopeful 
children, and of personal appearance : for a person utterly 
deformed, or low-born, or bereaved and childless, cannot 
quite be happy ; and still less if he have very worthless 
children or friends, or they were good and died." * 



This process of development has been well delineated by 
a living French writer, in his Lectures on European civi- 
lization, who shall be quoted at some length. " If we 
reduce religion," he says, " to a purely religious sentiment 
... it appears evident that it must and ought to remain 
a purely personal concern. But I am either strangely 
mistaken, or this religious sentiment is not the complete 
expression of the religious nature of man. Religion is, I 
believe, very different from this, and much more extended. 
There are problems in human nature, in human destinies, 
which cannot be solved in this life, which depend on an 
> Eth. Nic i. S. 
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or^r of tbinga unconnected with the visible world, but 
which unceasingly agitate the human mind' with a desire 
to comprehend them. The aolution of these problems ia 
the origin of all religion ; her primary object b to discover 
the creeds and doctrines which contain, or are supposed to 
contain it. 

"Another cause also impels mankind to embrace religion 
. . . From whence do morals originate P whither do they 
lead f is this self-existing obligation to do good, an isolated 
fact, without an author, without an end P does it not c<m* 
ceal, or rather does it not reveal to man, an origin, a destiny, 
beyond this world P The science of morals, by these 
spontaneous and inevitable questioDS, conducts man to the 
threshold of religion, and displays to him a sphere from 
whence he has not derived it. Thus the certain and never- 
foiling sources of religion are, on the one hand, the pro- 
blems of our nature ; on the other, the necessity of seeking 
for morals a sanct'on, an origin, and an aim. It there- 
fore assumes many other forms beside that of a pure senti- 
ment ; it appears a union of doctrines, of precepts, of 
promises. This is what truly constitutes religion ; this is 
its fundamental character ; it is not merely a form of 
sensibility, an idipulse of the imagination, a variety ol 
poetry. 

" When thus brought back to its true elements, to its 
essential nature, religion appears no longer a purely 
personal concern, but a powerful and fruitful principle of 
association. Ia it considered in the light of a system of 
belief, a system of dogmas P Truth is not the heritage 
of any individual, it ia absolute and universal ; mankind 
ought to seek and profess it in common. Is it considered 
with reference to the precepts that are associated with its 
doctrines P A \aw which is obligatory on a single indi- 
vidual, is BO on all ; it ought to be promulgated, and it is 
our duty to endeavour to bring all mankind under its 
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dominion. It ia the aame with respect to the promises that 
religion makes, in the name of its creeds and precepts; 
thej night to be diffused ; all men should be incited to 
partake of their benefits. A religions society, therefore, 
naturally results from the essential elements of religion, 
and is such a necessary conseqoenoe of it that the term 
which expresses the most energetio social sentiment, the 
most intense desire to propagate ideas and extend society, 
b the vorA proselj/tism, a term which is especially applied 
to religions belief, and in fact consecrated to it. 

" When a religions society has ever been formed, when 
a certain number of men are nnited by a common religious 
creed, are governed by the seme religious precepts, and 
enjoy the same religious hopes, somo form of government 
is necessary. ISo society can endure a week, nay more, no 
society can endore a single hour, without a government. 
The moment, indeed, a society ia formed, by the very fact 
of its formation, it calls forth a government, — a govern- 
ment which shall proclaim the common truth which is the 
bond of the society, and promulgate and maintain the 
precepte that this truth ought to produce. The necessity 
of a superior power, of a form of government, is involved 
in the fact of the existence of a religious, as it is in that 
of any other society. 

"And not only is a government necessary, but it natu- 
rally forms itsdif. . . . When events are suffered to follow 
their natural laws, when force does not interfere, power 
falls into the hands of the most able, the most worthy, 
those who are most capable of carrying out the principles 
on which the society was founded. Is a warlike expedi- 
tion in agitation f The bravest take the command. !b the 
object of the association learned research, or a scientific 
undertaking P The best informed will be the leader. . . . 
The inequality of faculties and influence, which is the 
foundation of power in civil life, has the same effect in a 
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religiious sooietr. . . Reljgioa has no sooner arisen in the 
buman mind than s religious society appears ; and im- 
mediately a religious society is formed, it produces its 
govern ment." • 



9. It remaina to allude to what, unless the word were 
often so vaguely and variously used, I should be led to call 
metaphysieal developments; I mean suob as are a mere 
analysis of the idea contemplated, and terminate in its 
exact and complete delineation. Thus Aristotle draws the 
character of a magnanimous or of a munificent man ; thus 
Sbakspeare might conceive and bring out his Hamlet or 
Ariel ; thus Walter Scott gradually enucleates his James, 
or Dalgetty, as the action of bis story proceeds ; and thus, 
in the sacred province of theology, the mind may be em- 
ployed in developing the solemn ideas, which it has hitherto 
held implicitly and without subjecting them to its reflect- . 
ing and reasoning powers. 

I have already treated of this subject at length, with a 
reference to the highest theological subject, in a former 
work, from which it will be sufficient here to quote some 
sentences in explanation : — 

" The mind which is habituated to the thought of God, 
of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, naturally turns with adevout 
curiosity to the contemplation of the object of its adoration, 
and begins ti; form statements concerning it, before it knows 
whither, or how far, it will be carried. One proposition 
necessarQy leads to another, and a second to a third ; then 
some limitation is required ; and the combination' of these 
Dppoeites occasions some fresh evolutions from the original 
idea, which indeed can never be said to be entirely ex- 
hausted. This process is ite development, and results in 
a series, or rather body, of dogmatic statements, till what 
* Quiiot, Edrop, (3TiL, Lect. v., B«ckwitli'B TranBUtiOQ. 
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vaa an impreseioa on the Imaginatioii has become a ayetem 
or creed in the Reason. 

" Now such impressions are obvioaely individnaJI and 
oomplete above other theological ideas, becaase they are 
the impressions of Objects. Ideas and their derelopments 
are commonly not identical, the development being but 
the carrying out of the idea into its consequences. Thus 
the doctrine of Penance may be called a development of 
the doctrine of Baptism, yet still is a distinct doctrine; 
whereas the developments in the doctrines of the Holy 
Trinity and the Incarnation are mere portions of the 
original impression, and modes of representing it. As God 
is one, so the impression which He gives ns of Himself is 
one ; it is not a thing of parts ; it is not a system ; nor is 
it anything imperfect and needing a counterparts It is 
the vision of an object. When we pray, we pray, not to 
an assemblage of notions or to a creed, but to One Indi- 
vidual Being ; and when we speak of Him, we speak of a 
Peraon.notof aLaw or ManifestitioD . . . Keligious men, 
according to their measure, have an idea or vision of tbe 
Blessed Trinity in Unity, of the Son Incarnate, and of His 
Presence, not as a number of qualities, attributes, and 
actions, not as the subject of a number of propositions, 
but as one and individual, and independent of words, like 
an impression conveyed through the senses .... Greeds 
and dogmas live in the one idea which they are designed 
to express, and which alone is substantive ; and are necea- 
sary, because the human mind cannot reflect upon that idea 
except piecemeal, cannot use it in its oneness and entireness, 
or without resolving it into a series of aspects and rela- 
tione." ' 

10. 

So much on the development of ideas in various siibject 

matters : it may be necessary to add that, in many cases, 

1 [VaW. Serm. iv. SO— 23, pp. 32d>-33a, ei. 8.] 
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development simply standa for exhibition, as in some of the 
instancea adduced above. Thua both GalTiniam and 
UnitariaiiiBm may be called derelopments, that u, exhibit 
tions, of the principle of Private Judgment, though they 
have nothing in common, viewed as doctrines. 

As to GhriBtiani^, supposing the truths of which it 
Donsista to admit of development, that doTelopment will be 
one or other of the last five kinds. Taking the Incarna- 
tion as its central doctrine, the Episcopate, as taught by 
St. IgnatiuB, will be an instance of political deTelopment, 
the The»tokot of logical, the determination of the date of 
our Lord's birth of hietcoioat the Holy Eucharist of moral, 
and the Athanasian Greed of metaphysical. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE ANTECEDENT ARGUMENT IN BEHALF OP 
DEVELOPMENTS IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 



DEVELOPUENT8 OF DOCTBIKE TO BE EXPECTED. 

1. If Christianity is a fact, and improsses an idea of itself 
on our miads and is a subject-matter of exercises of the 
reason, that idea will in course of time expand into a 
multitude of ideaa, and aspects of ideas, connected and 
harmonious with one another, and in themselves determinate 
and immutable, as is the objeotive fact itself which ia thus 
represented. It is a characteristio of our minds, that they 
cannot take an object in, which ia submitted (o them 
simply and integrally. We conceive by means of defini- 
nition or description ; whole objeota do not create in the 
intellect whole ideas, but are, to use a mathematical phrase, 
thrown into series, into a number of statements, strengthen- 
ing, interpreting, correcting each other, and with more or 
less exactness approximating, as they accumulate, to a 
perfect image. There ia no other way of learning or of 
teaching. We cannot teach except by aspects or views, 
which are not identical with the thing itself which weare 
teaching. Twopersons may each convey the same truth 
fy) a third, yet by methods and through representations 
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altogether difiTerent. The Banie person viU treat the earoe 
argumeat differently in an essay or speech, according to 
tlie accident of the day of writing, or of the audience, yet 
it will be substantially the same. 

And the more claim an idea has to be considered living, 
the more various will be its aspects ; and the more social 
and political is its nature, the more complicated and subtle 
will be its issues, and the longer and more eventful will 
be its course. And in the number of these special ideas, 
which from their very depth and richness cannoir be 
fully understood at once, but are more and more clearly 
expressed and taught the longer they last, — having aspects 
many and bearings many, mutually connected and grow- 
ing one out of another, and all parts of a whole, with a 
sympathy and correspondence lieeping pace with the 
ever-changing necesaitiee of the world, multiform, prolific, 
and ever resourceful, — among these great doctrines surely 
we Christians shall not refuse a foremost place to Chris- 
tianity. Such previously to the determination of the fact, 
must be our anticipation concerning it from a contempU' 
tion of its initial achievements. 



It may be objected that its inspired documents at once 
determine the limits of its mission without further trouble ; 
but ideas are in the writer and reader of the revelation, 
not the inspired text itself: and the question is whether 
those ideas which the letter conveys from writer to reader, 
reach the reader at once in their completeness and accuracy 
on his first perception of them, or whether they open out 
in his intellect and grow to perfection in the course of time. 
Nor could it surely be maintained without extravagance 
that the letter of the New Testament, or of any assignable 
number of books, comprises a delineation of all possibly 
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foriDB nliicli a divine message will aasume when Bubmittcd 
to a multitude of minds. 

Kor is the case altered by supposing that inspiration 
prodded in behalf of the first recipients of the Revelation, 
what the Divine Fiat effected for herbs and plants in the 
beginning, which were created in maturity. Still, the 
time at length came, when its recipients ceased to be 
inspired ; and on these recipients the revealed truths would 
fall, as in other cases, at first vaguely and generally, 
though in spirit and in truth, and would afterwards be 
completed by developments.' » 

Nor can it fairly be made a difficulty that thus to treat 
of Christianity is t« level it in some sort to sects and 
doctrines of the world, and to impute to it the imperfections 
which characterize the productions of man. Certainly it 
ia a sort of degradation of a divine work to consider it 
under an earthly form ; but it is no iiTeverence, since our 
Lord Himself, its Author and Guardian, bore one also. 
Christianity differs from other religions and philosophies, 
in what is superadded to earth from heaven ; not in kind, 
hut in origin ; not in its nature, but in its pei'sonal 
characteristics ; being informed and quickened by what is 
more than intellect, hy a divine spirit. It is externally 
what the Apostle calls an "earthen vessel," being the 
religion of men. And, considered as such, it grows "in 
wisdom and stature;" but the powers which it wields, and 
the words which proceed out of its mouth, attest its 
miraculous nativity. 

Unless then some special ground of exception can be 
assigned, it is as evident that Christianity, as a doctrine 
and worship, will develope in the minds of recipients, as 
that it conforms in other respects, in its external propaga- 
tion or its political framework, to the general methods by 
which the course of things is carried forward. 
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3. Again, if Chriatisnity be an universal religion, suited 
not simply to one locality or period, bnt to all times and 
places, it cannot but vary in its relations and dealings 
towards the world around it, tbat is, it will develope. 
Principles require a very rarious application according as 
persons and circnmstanoes Tary, and must be thrown into 
new shapes according to the form of somety which they 
are to influence. Hence all bodies of Christians, orthodox 
or not, develope the doctrines of Scripture. Few but will 
grant that Luther's view of justification had never been . 
stated in words before hia time: that his phraseology 
and his positions were novel, whether called for by 
circumstances or not. It is equally certain that the 
doctrine of justification defined at Trent was, in some 
sense, new also. The refutation and remedy of errors 
cannot precede their rise ; and thus the fact of false 
developments or corruptions involves the correspondent 
manifestation of true ones. Moreover, all parties appeal to 
Scripture, that is, argue irom Scripture ; but argument 
implies deduction, that is, development. Here there is no 
difference between early times and late, between a Pope em 
cathedrd and an individual Protestant, except that their 
authority is not on a par. On either side the claim of 
authority is the same, and the process of development. 

Accordingly,thecommon compkint of Protestonts against 
the Church of Rome is, not simply that she has added to 
the primitive or the Scriptural doctrine, (for this they do 
themselves,) but that she contradicts it, and moreover 
imposes her additions as fundamental truths under sanction 
of an anathema. For themselves they deduce by quite as 
subtle a method, and act upon doctrines aa implicit and on 
reasons as little analyzed in time post, as Catholic schoolmen. 
What prominence has the Boyal Supremacy in the 'S^yi 
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Testament, or the lawfulnesB of bearing arms, or the 
duty of poblic worship, or the substitutioa of the first day 
of the week for the aeTenth, or infant baptisni, to say 
nothing of the fundamental prinoiple that the Bible and 
the Bible only ia the reli^on of Protestants? These 
doctrines and usages, true or not, which is not the question 
here, are surely'not gained by the direct use and immediate 
application of Scripture, nor by a mere exercise of argu- 
ment upon words and sentences placed before the eyes, 
but by the unconscious growth of ideas suggested by the 
Iett«r and habitual to the mind. 

4. 

3. And, indeed, when we tarn to the consideration of 
particular doctrines on which Scripture lays the greatest 
Btrees, we shall see that it is absolutely impossible for them 
to remain in the mere letter of Scripture, if they are to be 
more than mere words, and to convey a definite idea to 
the recipient. When it is declared that " the Word 
became flesh," three wide questions open upon us on the 
very announoemrait What is meant by "the Word," 
what by " flesh," what by " became " f The answers to 
these involve a process of investigation, and are develop- 
ments. Moreover, when they have been made, they will 
suggest a series of secondary questions ; and thus at length 
a multitude of propositions is the result, which gather 
round the inspired sentence of which they come, giving it 
externally the form of a doctrine, and creating or deepen- 
ing the idea of it in the mind. 

It is tme that, so far as sucb statements of Scripturt 
are mysteries, they are relatively to ua but words, and 
cannot be developed. But as a mystery implies in part 
what is incomprehensible or at least unknown, so does it 
in part imply what ia not so ; it implies a partial mani- 
festation, or a representation by economy. Because then 
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it is in a meaanre uBderstood, it can ho far be developed, 
though each result in the process will partake of the 
dimness and confusion of the original impresBioo. 

6. 

4. This moreorer should be considered, — that great 
questions exist in the subject-matter of vhioh Scripture 
treats, which Scripture does not solre; questions too so 
real, so practical, that they most be answered, and, unless 
ws suppose a new revelation, answered by means of the 
revelation which we have, that is, by development. Such 
is the question of the Canon of Scripture and its inspira- 
tion : that is, whether Christianity depends upon a written 
document as Judaism; — if so, on what writings and how 
many ; — whether that document is Belf-interpreting, or 
requires a comment, and whether any authoritative com- 
ment or commentator is provided ; — whether the revelation 
and the document are commensurate, or the one outruns 
the other ; — all these questions surely find no solution on 
the surface of Scriptnre, nor indeed under the surface in 
the case of most men, however long and diligent might be 
their study of it. I^or were these difficulties settled by 
authority, as far as we know, at the commencement of 
the religion; yet surely it is quite conceivable that an 
Apostle might have dissipated them all in a few words, 
had Divine Wisdom thought fit. But in matter of fact 
the decision has been left to time, to the slow process of 
thought, to the influence of mind upon mind, the issues of 
controversy, and the growth of opinion. 

6. 
To take another insmnce just now referred to : — if there 
was a point on which a rule was desirable from the first, 
it was concerning the religious duties under which Chris- 
tian parents lay as regards their children. It would be 
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natural indeed in any Ohristiaa father, in the absenoe of 
a rule, to bring his children for baptism ; such in thia 
instance would be tlie practical development of hia faith 
in Christ and love for bis offipring ; still a development it 
IB, — necessarily required, yet, as far as we know, not 
provided for his need by direct precept in the Revelation 
as originally given. 

Another very large field of thought, full of practical 
considerations, yet, as far as our knowledge goes, but only 
partially occupied by any Apostolical judgment, is that 
which the question of the effects of Baptism opens upon 
us. That they who came in repentance and faith to that 
Holy Sacrament received remission of ains, is undoubtedly 
the doctrine of the Apostles ; but is there any means of a 
second remission for sins committed after it? St. Paul's 
Epistles, where we might expect an answer to our inquiry, 
contain no explicit statement on the subject ; what they 
do plainly say dees not diminish the difficulty: — viz., 
first, that baptism is intended for the pardon of sins before 
it, not in prospect ; next, that those who have received the 
gift of Baptism in fact live in a state of holiness, not of 
sin. How do statements such as these meet the actual 
state of the Church as we see it at thia day P 

Considering that it was expressly predicted that the 
Kingdom of Heaven, like the fisher's n^, should gather of 
every kind, and that the tares should grow with the wheat 
until the harvest, a graver and more practical question 
cannot be imagined than that which it has pleased the 
Divine Author of the B«velation to leave undecided, un- 
less indeed there be means given in that Bevelation of its 
own growth or development. As far as the letter goes of the 
inspired message, every one who holds that Scripture is 
the rule of faith, as all Protestants do, must allow that 
"there is not one of us but has exceeded by transgression 
its revealed Ritual, and finds himself in consequence 
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thrown upon those infinite resources of Divine Love which 
are stored in Christy but hsTe not been dmwn out into 
form in the appointments of the G-'Ospel."' Sinoe then 
Scripture needs completion, the question ie brought to this 
issue, whether defect or inchoateness in its doctrines be or 
be not an antecedent probability in favour of a deTelopment 
of them. 

7. 
There is another subject, though not so immediately 
practical, on which Scripture does not, strictly speaking, 
keep silence, but says so little as to require, and so 
much as to suggest, information beyond its letter, — - 
the intermediate state between death and the Resurrei>< 
tion. Considering the long interval which separates 
Christ's first and second coming, the milliona of faithful 
souls who are waiting it out, and the intimate concern 
which every Christian has in the determination of its 
character, it might have been expected that Scripture 
would have spoken explicitly concerning it, whereas in 
fact its notices arc but brief and obscure. We might in- 
deed have argued that thie silence of Scripture was inten- 
tional, with a view of discouraging speculations upon the 
subject, except for the circumstance that, as in the question 
of our post-baptismal state, ite teaching seems to proceed 
upon an hypothesis inapplicable to the state of the Church 
after the time when it was delivered. As Scripture contem- 
plates Christians, not as backsliders, hot as sainta, so does 
it apparently represent the Say of Judgment as imme- 
diate, and the interval of expectation as evanescent. It 
leaves on our minds the general impression that Christ was 
returning on earth at once, "the time short," worldly 
en gagemente superseded by " the present distress," perse- 
cuters urgent. Christians, as a body, sinless and expectant, 
without home, without plan for the future, looking up to 
> Doctrine of Jiutifioatioii, Lect. liiL 
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beaven. But outward oiroamstances bare changed, and 
witli the change, a diSerent application of the revealed 
word has of necessity been demanded, that is, a development. 
When the nattona were converted and ofiencea abounded, 
then the Ghuroh came out to view, on the one band aa 
a temporal eetabliBhment, on the other as a remedial 
system, and passages of Scripture aided and directed the 
devel(^ment vhich before were of inferior account. Hence 
the doctrine of Penance aa the complement of Baptism, 
and of Purgatory as, the explanation of the Intermediate 
State. 80 reasonable is this expansion of the original 
creed, that, when some ten years since the true doctrine 
of Baptism was expounded among us without any men- 
tion of Penance, our teacher was accused by many of us 
of Novatisniem ; while, on the other hand, heterodox 
divines have before now advocated the doctrine of thii 
sleep of the soul because they said it was ibe only success- 
ful preventive of belief in Purgatory. 

8. 

Thus developments of Christianity are proved to bave 
been in the contemplation of its Divine Author, by an 
argument parallel to that by which we infer intelligence 
in the system of the physical world. In whatever sense 
the need and its supply' are a proof of design in the visible 
creation, in the same do the gaps, if the word may be 
used, which occur in the structare of the original creed of 
the Church, make it probable that those developments, 
which grow out of the truths which lie around it, were 
intended to fill them up. 

Nor can it be fairly objected that in thus arguing we 
are contradicting the great philosopher, who tells us, that 
"upon supposition of God affording us light and instruction 
by revelation, addition^ to what He has afforded ns by 
reason and experience, we are in no sort judges by what 
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metfaodsiandiawhatproportion, it were to be expected that 
this supernatural li^ht and instructioa would be afforded 
us,'" because he is speaking of our judging before a revela- 
tion is given. IIr observes that "we have no principles of 
reaBon upon which to judge beforehand, how it were to be 
expected Revelation should havo been lelt, or what was 
most suitable to the divine plan of government," in various 
respects ; but the case is altogether altered when a Reve- 
lation ia vouchsafed, for then a new precedent, or what he 
calls " principle of reason," ia introduced, and from what 
is actually put into our hands we can form a judgment 
whether more is to be expected. Butler, indeed, as a 
well-known passage of his work shows, is far from denying 
the principle of progressive development. 



5. The method of revelation observed in Scripture 
abundantly confirms this anticipation. For instance, 
Prophecy, if it, had so happened, need not have aiforded 
a specimen of development ; separate predictions might 
have been made to accumulate as time went on, prospects 
might have opened, definite knowledge might have been 
given, by communications independent of each other, as 
8t John's Gospel or the Epistles of St. Paul are uncon- 
nected with the first three Gospels; though the doctrine of 
each Apostle is a development of their matter. But the 
prophetic Revelation is, in matter of fact, not of this 
nature, but a process of development : the earlier pro- 
phecies are pregnant texts out of which the succeeding 
announcements grow ; they are types. It is not that tirst 
one truth is told, then another ; but the whole truth or 
large portions of it are told at once, yet only in their rudi- 
ments, or in miniature, and they are expanded and 
finished in their parts, as the course of revelation proceeds. 
I Bntler'i Ada). U. a 
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The Seed of the woman was to bnuBe the ■erpent'a head ; 
the Boeptre was not to depart from Jodah till Shiloh oame, 
to whom waa to be the gathering of the people. He waa 
to be Wonderful, Counsellor, the Prince of Peace. The 
question of the Ethiopian riaea in the readeT*a mind, " Of 
whom speaketh the Prophet this f " Every word reqairea 
a comment. Aooordiogly, it ia no nncommon theory with 
onbelievers, that the Messianic idea, as they call it, waa 
gradually developed in the minda of the Jews by a con- 
tinuous and traditional habit of contemplating it, and grew 
into its full proportione by a mere human prooeaa ; and so 
far seems certain, without trenching on the doctrine of 
inspiration, that the hooka of Wisdom and EocIesiaatiouB 
are doTelopmenta of the writinga of the Prophets, expressed 
or elicited by means of current ideas in the Oreek pbiLo- 
Bophy, and ultimately adopted and ratified by the Apoatle 
in hie Epistle to the Hebrews. 

la 

But the whole Bible, not its projAetioal portions only, 
is written on the principle of derelopment. Aa the Beve- 
lation proceeds, it is ever new, yet ever old. St. John, 
who completes it, declares that he writes no ** new com- 
mandment onto his brethren," but an old commandment 
which they "had from the beginning." And then he 
adds, " A new commandment I write unto yon." The 
same test of development is suggested in our Lord's words 
on the Mount, as has already been noticed, "Think not 
that I am oome to destroy the Law and the Prophets ; I 
am not come to destroy, but to fnlfiL" He does not 
reverse, but perfect, what has gone before. Thus with 
respect to the evangelical view of the rite of sacrifice, first 
the rite is enjoined by Moses ; next Samuel says, " to 
obey is better than sacrifice ;" then Hosea, " I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice;" Isaiah, " Incense ia an abomi- 

F 
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ution unto in« ;" then MaUchi, deBcribing the times of 
the Ooflpd, speaks of the " pore offering " of wheatflonr ; 
•nd our Lord completes the derelopment, wheo He speaks 
<d worshipping " is spirit snd in troth." If there is aay- 
thing here left to explain, it will be foand in the nsage 
at the Ohristian Charoh immediately afterwards, which 
shows that sacrifice was not remored, bat tmth and spirit 
added. 

N&7, the effata of cor Lord and His Apostl^i are of a 
typical straotare, parallel to the prophetic aanoancements 
above mentioned, and predictions as well as in)aDotions of 
dootrine. If then the prophetic sentences have had that 
development which has really been given them, first by 
BQOoeediDg revelations, and then by the event, it is pro- 
bable antecedently that those doctrinal, political, ritual, 
and ethical sentences, which have the seme structure, 
Bhould admit the same expansion. Such are, "This is 
My Body," or " Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock I 
will build My Church," or " The meek shall inherit the 
earth," or " Suffer little children to come unto Me," or 
" The pore in heart shall see God." 

11. 

On this character of our Lord's teaching, the fi>Uowing 
passage may suitably be quoted from a writer already used. 
" His recorded words and works when on earth . . . come 
to us as the declarations of a Lawgiver. In the Old Cov&- 
nant. Almighty God first of all spoke the Ten Command- 
mraits from Mount Sinai, and afterwards wrote tbem. So 
oor Lord first spoke His own Gospel, both of promise and of 
precept, on the Mount, and His Evangelists have recorded 
it Further, when He delivered it, He spoke by way 
of parallel to the Ten Commandments. And His style, 
moreover, corresponds to the authority which He assumes. 
It is of that solemn, measured, and severe character, whioli 
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bears on the face of it tokens of it« belonging to On« wbo 
Bpake as none other man oonld apeak. The Beatitudes, 
with which His Sermon opens, are an instanoe of this 
incommmiicable style, whidi befitted, as far as human 
words oould befit, God Incarnate. 

" Nor is this style peculiar to the Sermon on the Momit. 
All through the Gospels it is - disoemible, distinct from 
any other part of Scripture, showing itself in solemn 
declarations, canons, sentences, or sayings, such as legis- 
lators propound, and scribes and lawyers comment on. 
Snrely everything our Saviour did and said is ohBracterized 
by mingled simplicity and mystery. His emblematical 
actions, Hia ^ical miracles. His parables. His replies. 
His censures, all are OTidenoes of a legislature in germ, 
afterwards to be developed, a code of divine truth which 
KBB ever to be before men's eyes, to be the subjeot of 
investigation and interpretation, and the guide in con- 
troTcray. ' Verily, Terily, I say unto yon,' — ' But, I say 
onto yon,' — are the tokens of a supreme Teacher and 
Prophet 

" And thus the Fathers apeak of His teaching. ' Hie 
sayings,' observee St. Justin, ' were short and concise ; 
for He was no rhetorician, bat Hia word was the power 
of God.* And St. BasO, in Hke manner, ' Svery deed and 
erery word of our Saviour Jesua Ohrist is a canon of 
piety and virtue. When then thou hearest word or deed 
of His, do not hear it as by the way, or after a simple and 
uamol manner, but enter into the depth of His contempla- 
tions, become a oommunicaut in truths mystically delivered 
to thee.' " ■ 

13. 

Moreover, while it is certain that developments of 

Itevelation proceeded all through the Old Dispeneation 

* Propb. Office, Leek lii. [Via Med. vol. i. pp. 292-8], 
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down to the vary end of mr Lord's ministry, on the other 
band, if we torn our attention to the beginnings of Apos- 
tolical teaching after His aseenaion, we shall find onraelres 
unable to fix an historical point at which the growth of 
doctrine ceased, and the rule of &ith was once for all 
settled. Not on the day of Pentecost, for St. Peter had 
still to learn at Joppa that he was to baptize Oorneliaa ; 
not at Joppa and Csasarea, fw St. Paul had to write his 
Epistlea; not on the death of the last Apostle, for St. 
Ignatius had to establish the doctrine of Efosoopai^ ; not 
then, nor for centuries after, for the Canon of the New Tes- 
tament was still undetermined. Not in the Creed, which 
is no collection of definitions, but a summary of certain 
ertdenda, an incomplete summary, and, like the Lord's 
Prayer or the Decalogue, a mere sample of divine truths, 
especially of the more elementary. Ko one doctrine can 
be named whidi starts complete at first, and gains nothing 
afterwards irom the inTeetigations of faith and the attacks 
of heresy. The Ohoroh went forth from the old world in 
haste, as tiie Israelites from Egypt "with their dough 
before it was leavened, their kneading troughs b^g bonnd 
up in their clothes upon their shoulders." 

13. 
Farther, the political dovelopmenta eonteined in the 
historical parti of Scripture are as striking as the pro- 
phetical and the doctrinal. Can any history wear a more 
human appearance than that of the rise and growth of the 
chosen people to whom I have just referred F What had 
been determined in the counsels of the Lord of heaven and 
earth from the beginning, what was immutable, what was 
announced to Moses in the burning bush, is afterwarda 
r^resented as the growth of an idea under successive 
emergencies. The Divine Voice in the bush had announced 
the Exodus of the children of Israel from Egypt and their 
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entrance into Canaan ; and added, as a token of the cei- 
cainty of His purpose, " When thou hast brought forth 
the people oat of Egypt, ye shall serve Qoi upon this 
mountain." Now this saorifioe or festival, which wa« but 
incidental and secondary in the great delivenmoe, is for a 
while the ultimate scope of the demands which Hoses 
makes upon Pharaoh. " Thou shalt comot thou and the 
elders of Israel onto the King of Egypt, and ye shall 
say unto him, The Lord God of the Hebrews hath met 
with us, and -now let ns go, we beseech thee, three days' 
journey into the wilderness, that we may sacrifice to the 
Lord our God." It had been added that Pharaoh would 
first refuse their request, bat that after miraolee he would 
let them go altogether, nay with "jewels of silver and 
gold, and raiment." 

Accordingly the first request of Moses was, " Let ns go, 
we pray thee, three days' journey into the desert, and sacri- 
fioe unto the Lord our God." Before the plague of ftogs 
the warning is repeated, "Let My people go that they 
may serve Me ;" and after it Pharaoh says, " I will let the 
pei^ile go, that they may do sacrifice unto the Lord." It 
occurs again before the plague of flies ; and after it 
Pharaoh offers to let the Israelites sacrifice in Egypt, 
which Moses refuses on the ground that they will have to 
" sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians before their 
eyes," " We will go three days' journey into the wilder- 
ness," he proceeds, " and saorifice to the Lord our God ;" 
and Pharaoh then concedes their sacrificing in the wilder- 
ness, " only," he says, " you ^all not go very far away," 
The demand is repeated separately before the plagues of 
murrain, hail, and locusts, no mention being yet made of 
anything beyond a service or saorifice in the wilderness. 
On the last of these interviews, Pharaoh asks an explana- 
tion, and Mosee extends his claim : " We will go with our 
young and with oar old, with our sons and with our 
n,r,„.=-i>,G00glc 
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daughter!, with our flooks snd with oor herds will we go, 
for we miut hold a feast unto the Lord." That it waa an 
extennoa aeema plain &om Pharaoh's reply : " (3o now ye 
that are mm, and serve the Lord, for that ye did desire." 
ITpon the pla^e a! darkness Pharaoh oonoedes tbo ex* 
tended demand, eooepting tiia flocks and herds ; bat 
Moses reminds him that they were implied, though not 
expressed in the original wording : ** Thou most give as 
also saorifioes and bomt o^rings, that we may saorifioe 
unto the Jjord our Ood." Eren to the last, there waa no 
intimation of their leaving Egypt for good ; the issae was 
lelt to be wrought out by the Egyptians. " All these thy 
servants," says Hoses, " shall come down unto me, and 
bow down themselves unto me, saying, Oet thee oat and aU 
the people that fellow thee, and after that I will go out ;" 
and, accordingly, after the judgment on the first-bom, they 
were thrust out at midnight, with their flooks and herds, 
their kneading troughs and thwr dough, laden, too, with 
the spoils of Egypt, as had been fore-ordained, yet op- 
parently by a combination of oircmnstanoes, or the com- 
plioation of a crisis. Tet Moses knew that their departure 
from Egypt was finsl, for he took the bones of Joseph with 
him ; and that conviction broke on Pharaoh soon, when 
he and his aeked themselves, " Why have we done this, 
that we have let Israel go Jrom serving as P " But this 
progress of events, vague and nnoertain as it seemed to be, 
notwithstanding the miracles which attended it, had been 
directed by Him who works oat gradually what He has 
determined absolutely ; and it ended in the parting of the 
Bed Sea, and the destruction of Pharaoh's host, on his 
pursuing them. 

Moreover, from what occurred forty years afterwards, 
when they were advancing upon the promised land, it 
would seem that the original grant of territory did not 
include the country east of Jordan, held in the event by 
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Benb^i, Ond, aad half the tribe of Manusiwli ; at least 
they undertook at first to leave Sihon in undiatorbed 
pOBsesaion of his oonntry, if he would iM them paes 
through it, and only on his refusing his penniwiou did 
they invade and appropriate it. 

14. 
6. It is in point to notice also the stractore and s^Ie of 
Scripture, a straotnre so unaystematio and various, and a 
style BO figurative and indirect, that no one would preeuma 
at first sight to say what is in it and what is not. It oaa- 
not, as it were, be mapped, or its contents catalogued ; but 
after all our diligence, to the end of our lives and to tha 
end of the Church, it must be an unexplored and onaub- 
dued land, with heights and valleys, forests and streams, on 
the right and left of our path and dose about ns, full of 
concealed wonders and choice treasures. Of no doctrine 
whatever, which does not actually contradict what has been 
delivered, oan it be peremptorily asserted that it is not in 
Scripture ; of no reader, whatever be his study of it, can it 
be said that he has mastered every doctrine which it con- 
taina. Butler'a remarks oa this subject were juat now 
referred to. " The more dietinot and particular know- 
ledge," he says, " of those iJiingB, the study of which the 
Apostle calls 'going, on unto perfection,'" that is, of the 
more recondite doctrines of the (Gospel, " and of the pro- 
phetio parts of revelation, like many parts of natural and 
even civil knowledge, may require very exact thought and 
carefbl consideration, ^e hindrancea too of natural and 
of supernatural light and knowledge have been of the same 
kind. And as it is owned the whole eoheme of Scripture 
is not yet understood, so, if it everoomes to be understood, 
before the ' restitntion of all things,' and without miraoa- 
lons interpositions, it must be in the same way as natural 
knowledge is come at, by the continuance and [vogresa <xf 
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btrning and of liberty, and l^ partioul&r penoiu attend- 
ing to, flomparing, and punning intimationa aoattered vp 
and down it, wbioh are OTerlooked and dier^arded bj the 
generali^ of the vorld. For this ia the iray in vhioh all 
impiOTenients are made, by thoughtfol men tracing on 
obaoore hinta, as it were, dropped na by natoie aooidentaUy, 
or which seem to oome into onr minds by ohanoe. Sot is 
it at all incredible that a book, which has bean so long in the 
poBseedon of mankind, shonld contain many truths as yet 
undisoovered. For all the same phenomena, and the same 
faculties of investigation, from which snob great diaeoTeries 
in natural knowledge have been made in the present and 
last age, were equally in the posseesion of mankind sereral 
thousand years before. And possibly it might be intended 
that erents, as they oome to pass, ahonld open and ascer- 
tain the meaning of several parts ol Soripture." * BnUer 
of coarse was not contemplating the oase of new articles 
of faith, or developments imperative on our acceptanoe, hut 
he surely beara witness to the probability of developments 
takingplaoe in Christian doctrine considered in themselves, 
which it the point at present in question. 
16. 
It may be added that, in matter of iact, all the doBni- 
tions or received judgments of the early and medieval 
Church rest upon definite, even though sometimes obscure 
sentences of Scripture. Thus Purgatory m^ appeal to 
^Le "saving by Sre," and "entering through much tribu- 
lation into the kingdom of Ood ;" the communication of 
the merits of the Saints to our " receiving a prophet's 
reward " for " receiving a prophet in the name of a 
prophet," and " a righteous man's reward " lor " receiving 
a righteous man in the name of a righteous man ;" the 
Beal Presence to "This is My Body;" Absolution to 
* u. & i vide alio ii. 4^ fin. ^' 
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** WhoAesMTOT siiis ye remit, tbey are remitted '" Extreme 
UDotioii to " Anointing him with oil in the Name of the 
XjDid ,-" Tolnntaiy poverty to " Sell all that thoa hast ;" 
obedience to " He waa in nibjection to Hia parents ;" the 
honour paid to oreatore^ animate or inanimate, to Lauihte 
Oominum m aaneik ^tu, and Jdorate tcab ri kim pedum ^fut ; 
and ao of the rett. 

1& 

7. Lasdy, iriiile Scripture nowhere reoogaizes itself or 
asserts the inspiration of thoae passages which are most 
eflsential, it distinctly anticipates the derelopment of 
Chiiatianity, both as a polity and as a doctrine. In one 
of onr Lord's parables " the Kingdom of HeaTen " is even 
compared to " a grain of mnstard-seed, which a man took 
and hid in his ficQd ; which indeed is the least of all seeds, 
but when it is grown it is the greatest among herbs, and 
beeometh a tree," and, as St. Mark words it, " shooteth 
oat great branches, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the brsnohea thereof." And again, in the same 
ohaptor of St. Mark, " So is the kingdom of God, as if a 
man shoold cast seed into the ground, and shoold sleep, 
and rise night and day, and the eeed should spring and 
grow np, he knoweth not how ; for the earth bringeth 
forth fruit of herself." Here an internal element of life, 
whether principle or doctrine, is spoken of rather than 
any mere external manifestation; and it is obserrable 
&at the spontaneous, as well as the gradual, character of 
the growth is intimated. This description of the procesp 
oorreeponds to what has been above observed respecting, 
development, vis. that it is not an effect of wishing and 
resolving, or of forced enthusiasm, or of any mechanism 
of reasoning, or of any mere subtlety of intellect ; but 
oomes of its own innate power of expansion within the 
mind in its season, though with the use of reflection and 
n,r,„.=-i>, Google 
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argnmeDt and original thought, more or less as it may 
happen, with a dependenoe on the ethical growth of the 
mind iteelf, and with a reflex influence upon it. Again, 
the Parable of the Learen deaoribes the devdopmeat d 
doctrine in another req>eot, in ita aotiTe> engroasing, and 
interpenetrating power. 

17. 
From the neoesaity, then, of the taaa, from the history 

of all sects and parties in religion, and from the analogy 
and example of Scripture, we may &drly conclude that 
Christian doctrine admits of formal, legitimate, and true 
developments, that is, of developments contemplated by its 
Divine Anthor. 

The general analogy of the world, physical and moral, 
confirms this conclusion, as we are reminded by the great 
authority who has already been quoted in the course ol 
this Section. " The whole natural world and govemmeDt 
of it," says Butler, "is a scheme or system ; not a fixed, 
but a progresedre one; a scheme in which the optoation 
of various means takes up a great length of time before the 
ends they tend to can be attdned. The change of seasons, 
the ripening of the fruits of the earth, the very history of 
a flower la an instance of this; and so is human life. 
Thns vegetable bodies, and those of animala, though 
possibly formed at onoe, yet grow up by degreea to a 
mature state. And thus rational agents, who animate 
these latter bodies, are naturally directed to form each his 
own manners and character by the gradual gaining of 
knowledge and experience, and by a long course of action. 
Our exiatenoe is not only suooessive, as it must be of 
necessity, but one state of our life and being ia appointed 
by Ood to be a preparation for another ; and that to be 
the means of attaining to another suooeeding one : infancy 
to childhood, childhood to youth, yonth to mature age. 

D,£,,t,7P-hyGOOgl£ 
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Men are impatieBt, imd for preoipitating things ; bnt the 
Author of Nature appears deliberate thronghoat Hia 
(^rationB, aeoomptisblcg His natural ends hy slow sue- 
ceesiTe ateps. Aiid there is a plan of things beforehand 
laid out, whioh, from the nature of it, requires Tarioue 
systems of means, as well aa length of time, in order to the 
oanying on ita several parts into ezeoution. Thus, in the 
daily oourse of natural providence, Qod operates in the 
very same manner as in the dispensation of Christianity, 
making one thing subservient to another ; this, to some- 
what farther; and so on, through a progressive series of 
means, which extend, both backward and forward, beyond 
our utmost view. Of this manner of operation, everything 
we see in the oourse of nature is as muoh an instance as 
any part of the Ohristian dispensatiou," * 
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It has now beoi made probable that developments of 
Christianity were but natural, aa time went on, and were 
to be expected ; and that these uataral and true develop- 
msnts, as being natural end true, were of course con- 
templated and taken into aooount by its Author, who in 
designing the work designed Its legitimate results. Thes^ 
whatever they turn out to be, may be called absolutely 
" t^e developmeuts " of Ohristianity. That, beyond reason- 
able doubt, there are such is surely a great step gained in 
the inquiry ; it is a momentous &ot. The nsxt question 
is, WTiat are they f and to a theologian, who oould take 
a general view, and also possessed an intimate and minute 
* AjuOogy, U. 4, adfl». 
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knowledge, of ito bistory, they would doabtlesB on the 
whole be easily distingoisbable by thor own cbaraotere, 
and require no foreign aid to point them oat; no estemal 
authority to ratify them. But it is diffioolt to say who is 
azaotly in this position. Considering that Christians, from 
die natore of the oase, live under the bias of the doctrines, 
and in the very midst of the faots, and daring the process 
of tbeoontroTersiee, which are to be the snbjeot of criticism, 
sinoe they are ezpoeed totheprejadioeeofbirtb,edacation, 
pUce, personal attachment, engagemoitB, and party, it can 
hardly be maintained that in matter of &ct a true develop- 
ment oarries with it always its own certainty even to the 
learned, or that history, past or present, is secure from the 
possibility of a variety of interpretations. 

3. 

I have already spoken on this subjeot, and from a very 
different point of view from that which I am taking at 
present :^ 

" Prophets or Doctors are the interpreters of the reve- 
lation ; they unfold and define its mysteriea, they illumi- 
nate its docnments, they harmonize its contents, they apply 
its promises. Their teaching is a vast Eastern, not to be 
comprised in a few eentenoes, not to be embodied in one 
code or treatisej but consisting of a certain body of Truth, 
pervading the Church like au atmosphere, irregular in its 
shape from its very proineiou and exuberance ; at times 
separable only in idea from Episcopal Tradition, yet at 
times mdting away into legend and fable ; partly written, 
partly unwritten, partly the interpretation, partly the 
supplement of Scripture, partly preserved in intellectual 
expressions, partly latent in the spirit and temper of 
Christians ; poured to and fro in closets and upon tjie 
honsetopfl, in liturgies, in controversial works, in obscure 
fragments, in sermons, in popular prejudioes, in local 
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flustoms. This I call Prophetiaal TrMUtion, tziBting 
primarily in the bosom of tiie Ohuroh itaelt^ and reoorded 
in sqcIl meaaore as Prondeaoe has determined in the 
writingB of eminent men. Keep that vhioh is oonunitted 
to thy charge, is St. Fanl's injunction to Timothy ; and' 
for this reaaon, because from its vastness and indefinitenest 
it is especially exposed to oorruption, if the Ohnroh fails in 
vigilance. This is that body of teaching which is offered 
to all OhristiaaB even at the present day, though in Tarious 
fomu and measures of truth, in diJSa«Dt parts of Ghristen- 
dom, partly beii^ a comment, partly ah addition upon the 
articles of the Greed."* 

If this be true, certainly some rule is necessary for 
arranging and anthenticBting these Tarious expressions 
and results of Ohristian doctrine. No one will maintain 
that all points of belief are of equal importanoe. " There 
are what may be called minor points, which we may hold 
to he true without imposing them as necessary ; " " there 
ore greater troths and lesser toiths, points which it is 
necessary, and points which it is pious to believe." ' The 
simple question is, How are we to disoriminate the greater 
&(nn the less, the true from the blse. 

3, 

This need of an authoritative sanction is increased by 
considering, after M, Guizot's suggestion, that Christianity, 
though represented in prophecy as a kingdom, came into 
the world as an idea rather than an institution, and has 
had to wrap itself in clothing and fit itself with armour of 
its own providing, and to form the instruments and methods 
of its prosperity and warfare. If the developments, which 
have above been called moral, are to take place to any gnat 
extent, and without them it is difficult to see how Ohris- 
tianity can exist st all, if only its relations towards civil 

* Propb. Office I. [VU Med. p. SBOJ. T [lUiLpp. 247, 201.] 
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gOTemtneDt hare to be aaoertained, or the qualifications 
Ew the profeari(ni of it have to be defined, saiely an 
aathority ii neoeesary to impart decision to what is vagne, 
and confidence to what ia empirical, to ratify thesuooeraiTe 
■Btepa of BO elaborate a prooeea, and to aeonre the validity 
of inferenoei which are to be made the premisaea of more 
remote investigations. 

Teats, it is tme, for ascertaining ^e correctness (rf 
derdopments in general may be drawn out, as I shall show 
in the sequel ; but thsy are insufficient fbr the goidanoe of 
individoalB in the case of so large and complicated a pro- 
blem as Christianity, though they may aid our inquiries 
snd support our oonolosians in particular points. They 
are of a acientific and controversial, not of a practical 
eharacter, and are instnunoita rather than warrants trf 
right decisions. Horeover, they rather serve as answers 
to objectioUB brought against Uie actual decisions of autho- 
ri^, than are proofs of the OOTreotness of those decisions, 
Wlule, then, on the one hand, it is probable that some 
means will be granted fbr asoertaining the legitimate and 
true developments of Revelation, it appears, on the other, 
that these means must of necessity be external to the dere- 
lopments tbooselvea. 



Beasons shall be gjven in this Seoiicai for ooncloding 
that, in proportion to the probability of true developmente 
of doctrine and practice in the Divine Scheme, so is the 
probability also of the appointment in that scheme of an 
external authority to decide upon them, thereby separating 
them from the mass of mere human speculation, extrava- 
gance, corruption, and error, in and out of which they 
grow. This is the doctrine of the infkUibility of the 
Oburch ; for by infallibility I suppose is meant the power 
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of deciding whether this, that, aod a third, and any 
nnmher of tbeologieal or ethical atatemants are true. 

S. 

1. Let the state of the ease, be oarefially considered. If 
the Christian doctrine, as originally tanght, admita of tme 
and important developmentB, as was RTgaed in the fbregoing 
Section, this is a strong antecedent argument in fovoor of 
a provisiMi in the Dispensation forpntting a seal of aathority 
upon Uioee developmenta. The probability of their being 
^own to be tme variee with that of their tmth. The 
two ideas indeed are quite distinct, I grants of revealing 
uid of guaranteeing a truth, and they are ot^ten distinvt in 
fact. Thore are varions revelations all over the earth 
whioh do not carry with Uiem the evidenoe of their divinity. 
Snob are the inward suggestions and secret illuminations 
granted to bo many individuals ; such are the traditionary 
dootrines which are found among the heathen, that " vague 
and ODOonneoted family of religions truths, originally from 
Ood, but Bojonming, without the sanction of miracle or a 
definite home, as pilgrims up and down the world, and 
discernible and separable from the corrupt legends with 
whioh they are mixed, by the spiritual mind alone."* 
There is nothing impossible in the notion <tf a revelation 
ooonrring without evidences that it is a revelation ; just as 
human sciences are a divine gift, yet are reached by our 
ordinary powers and have no claim on oar fiiith. Bat 
Christianity is not of this nature ; it is a revelation which 
oomee to us as a revelation, as a whole, objectively, and 
with a profession of infallibility ; and the only question to 
be determined relates to the matter of the revelation. If 
then there are certain great truths, or duties, or ob- 
servances, naturally and legitimately resulting from the 
doctrines originally professed, it is bat reasonable to include 
* Aiiani. ch, i. wet. S [p. 82, ed. Bj. 
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thflM true resolta in tlie idea of the lerelmtdon itself, to 
oonnder thraa parts of it, and if the ravehriion be not only 
true, bat gnaranteed aa troe, to antioipate that they too 
will oome nnder the privilege of that guarantee. Chris- 
tianity, onlihe other reTelations of God's will, except Uie 
Jewish, of whiflh it is a continoation, is an objective religion, 
or a revelation with credentials ; it is natural, I say, to 
view it wholly as such, and not partly «ut generu, partly 
like others. Sooh as it begins, snoh let it be oonsidered to 
continue ; granting that certain large developmentt of it 
are true, they must surely be accredited as tooe. 



3, An objection, however, is often made to the doctrine 
of infallibility t» Umme, which is too important not to be 
taken into conaideraticm. It is urged that, aa all religions 
knowledge rests on moral evidence, not on demonstraticai, 
onr belief in the Ohuroh's in&UibOi^ must be of this 
character ; but what can be more absurd than a probaUa 
infallibility, or a oertain^ resting on doabt f — I believe 
because I am sure ; and I am snre, because I suppose. 
Qranting then that the gift of infallibility be adapted^ 
when believed, to unite all intelleote in one oommon ctm- 
feesion, the tact that it is given is as difficult of proof as the 
developments which it is to prove, and nugatory therefore, 
and in oonseqaenoe improbable in a Divine Scheme. The 
advocates of Some, it has been urged, "insist on the 
necessity of an infallible guide in religious matters, as an 
argument that such a guide has really been accorded. 
Now it is obvious to inquire how individuals are to know 
with certainty that Some if infallible . . . how any 
ground can be such as to bring home to the mind infallibly 
that she is Infallible ; what eonoeivable proof amounts to 
more than a probability of the &ot ; and what advantage 
is an infallibXs guide, if those who are to be guided have, 
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after all, do more than an opinion, as the Bomanists call 
it, that Bhe is infallible P " • 

7. 
Thia argament, however, except when osed, as is in- 
tended in ihia passage, against such persons as would 
remoYe all imperfeGtion in the proof of Beligion, is certainly 
a fallaoioos one. For since, as all allow, the Apostles were 
infallible, it tells against their infallibility, or the infalli- 
bility of Scripture, as tmly as against the infallibility of 
the Ohoroh ; for bo one wiU say that the Apostles were 
made infallible for nothing, yet we are only morally certain 
that they were infallibla Further, if we have but proba- 
ble grounds for the Ohnreh's infallibility, we have bat the 
like {6t the impoasibiUty of certain things, the necessity of 
others, the truth, the certainty of others ; and therefore 
the words infailiMlity, necessity, truth, and cerlaintf/ ought 
all of them to be banished &om the language. But why 
is it more inoonsist«it to speak of an nncertain infallibility 
than of a donbtiul truth or a contingent necessity, phrases 
which present ideas clear and undeniable P In sooth we 
are playing with words when we use arguments of this 
sort. When we say that a person is infallible, we mean 
no more than that what he says is always true, always to be 
believed, always to be done. The term is reaolyable into 
these phrases as its equiTalents ; either then the phrases 
are inadmissible, or the idea of infallibility must be tdlowed. 
A probable in&llibiUty is a probable gift of never erring ; 
a reception of the doctrine of a probable infallibility is 
faith and obedience towards a person founded on the 
probability of his never erring in his declarations or com- 
mands. What is inconsistent in this ideaP Whatever 
then he the partioolar means of determining infallibility, 
the abstract objection may be pat aside.* 
* Pruph. Office [VU Med. vol. i. p. 122]. 
' [" It ii very common to confine infallibility with oertitiid^ bnt the two 
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8. Again, it b sometimes argued that tnoli a dispensa- 
titni woold deatroy our probation, aa dissipating doubt, 
preolading the exercise of fiiith, and obL'ging ne to obej 
whether we wish it or no ; and it is nrged that a Divine 
Voioe spoke in the first age, and difficulty and darfenesa 
nat upon all robseqnent ones ; as if infallibility and per- 
sonal jodgment were incompatible ; but this is to confuse 
the sabjeot. We most diBtingoish between a revelafioil 
and a reoeption of it, not between its earlier and later stages. 
A revelation, in itself diving and guaranteed as sooh, may 
from first to last be received, doabted, argned against, 
perverted, rejected, by individuals aoooiding to the state of 
mind of eaoh. Ignorance, misapprehension, unbelief, uid 
other oaosea, do not at once oease to operate beoaose the 
revelation is in itsdf true and in its proofs irrefragable. We 
have then no warrant at all for saying that an accredited 
revelation will exclude the existence of doubts and diffi- 
eulties on the part of those whom it addressee, or dispense 
with anxious diligence on their part, though it may in its 

(rordi (tend (br thing* ijalte Satinet fhini eacli other. I nnnember tot 
sertuD •rbftt I did yeiteidaj, bat itill m; memotj ii not in&llible. I urn 
quite char Uut two and two mikca four, bat I often maka miitakw In long 
•ddition nunc I hare U donbt whktever tbat John or Bicbud ia nj troe 
(iiendj bat I hkve httoM now tnuted thom who fUled mc^ and I muj do 
n again befbre 1 die, I am quite certain that Victoria b our aoTerdgn, 
andnotberbtber, the Dokeof Kent, witbont any olain myself to the gift of 
tnfidlibili^, aa I maj do a Tirtoani actioD, witbont being impeccable. I 
maj be caUia that the Cboroh b InlUIible, while I am niTBelf a fkUibts 
mortal) otherwise I cannot be certain that the Bapreme Bdng u isftdlible, 
onleM I am infallible Di;ial£ Certitnde ia diiected to one or other deflnite 
conereta propudtion. I am certain of propoaltioiia one, two, three, four, ta 
flTS, MM b; one, eaoh by itself. I can be certain of one of tiiem. witbont 
bdng oertain of the reat : that I am eertdn of the first makes it n^tba 
likely nor unlikely that I am certain of the secondt but, were 
then I sbonld be certain, not only of ona of them, but of all." 
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own nature tend to do so. In&Uibilit; doe« aot interfere 
with moral probation ; tlie two notiont ore absolutely 
difltinot. It ia no otgeotion then to the idea of a per* 
emptory anthorify, hu^ as I am aapposing, that it leeeens 
the ta^ of pereimal inquiry, nnleas it be an objeotioa to 
the authority of Bevelaticm altogether. A Ohnridi, or a 
Connoil, or a Pope, or a Oonaent of DooIots, or a Consent of 
Ohrietend<mi, limits the inqairies of the individual in no 
other way than Scripture limits than : it does limit them ; 
but, while it limits their range, it preserves intaot their 
probationary oharaoter ; we are tried as really, though not 
on so large a lield. To suppose that the doctrine of a per- 
manent authority in matters of faith interferes with our 
free>will and reepoosihility is, as before, to forget that 
there were infallible teachers in the first age, and heretios 
uid sohiamatios in the ages subsequent. There may bars 
been at onoe a supreme authority &om first to last, and a 
moral judgment from first to last Moreover, those who 
maintain that Christian truth most be gained solely by 
pereonal efforts are bound to show that methods, eUiical 
and intellectual, are granted to individuals sufficient for 
gaining it; else tiie mode of probation they advocate is 
^as, not more, perfect than that which proceeds upon ex< 
teraal authority. On the whole, then, no argument 
against oontinning the principle of objectiveness into the 
dev^opments of Revelation arises out of tiie conditions of 
onr m<»al respcotsibility. 



4. Perhaps it will be orged that the Analogy of Nature 
is against our anticipating the continuance of an external 
authority whioh has onoe been given ; because in the words 
of the profound thinker who has already been cited, " We 
are wholly ignorant what degree of new knowledge it 
were to be expected God would give mankind by tevela- 
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tioo, opon mppoaitioa of HU sflfording one ; or how far, 
and in what mj. He would interpose miraoolously to 
qualify tbem to whom He ihonld originally make the 
lerelation for oommnnioating the knowledge given by it, 
and to eeoore thnr doing it to tiie age in which they should 
livo) and to seoore its being transmitted to posterity ;" and 
becwue " we are not in any sort able to jodge whether it 
were to be expected that the revelatiim ^oold have been 
committed to writing, or left to be handed down, and oon- 
seqnently oormpted, by Terbal tradition, and at Iraigth 
sunk under it." ' Bnt Uiia reasoning doee not *l^y here, 
OS has already been obeerred ; it otrntomplates only the 
abstract hypothesiB of a revelation, not the &ot of an exist- 
ing revelation of a partioular kind, which may of oovise in 
various ways modify our state of knowledge, by settling 
some oi those very points which, before it was given, 
WQ had no means of deciding. Nor oan it, as I think, he 
&irly denied that the argument from analogy in one point 
of view tells against anticipating a revelation atall, for an 
innovation upon the physical order of the world is by the 
very foroe of the terms inoonsiBtent with its ordinary 
coarse. We cannot then regulate oar antecedent view of 
the character of a revelation by a test which, af^lied 
simply, overthrows the very notvm of a revelation alto< 
gether. Any how. Analogy is in some SOTt violated hy 
the &ot of a revelation, and the question before as only 
rdatee to the extent of that violatjon. 

10. 

I win hasard a distinction here between the fitots of 
revelation and its priucipIeB :— the argament from Analogy 
is more conoemed with its principles than with its facts. 
The revealed faots are special and singular, not analogous, 
from the nature of the case : bnt it is otherwise with the 
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revealed prinoiples ; these are common to all the works of 
Otoi: end if the Author of Nature be the Author of Graoe, 
it may be expected that, irhile the two i^steme of facte 
are distmot and mdependent, the prinoipleB displayed in 
them will be the same, and form a conneotitig link between 
them. In this identity of principle liea the Analogy of 
Natural and Berealed Religion, in Butler's sense of the 
word. The doctnne of the Incarnation is a fact, and 
cannot be paralleled by anything in natore ; the doctrioe 
of Mediation is a principle, and is abundantiy exemplified 
in its proTisioDs. Miracles are facts; inspiration is a 
fact ; divine teaching once for all, and a continual teach- 
ing, are each a fact ; probation by means of intellectual 
difficulties is a principle both in nature and in grace, and 
may be carried on in the system of grace either by a 
standing ordinance of teaching or by one deBnite act of 
teaching, and that with an analogy equallyperfect in either 
ease to the order of nature ; nor can we succeed in arguio g 
from the analogy of that order against a standing guardian' 
ship of revelation without arguing also against its origiQat 
beetowaL Supposing the order of nature once broken by 
the introduction of a revelation, the continuance of that 
revelation is but a question of degree; and the ciroom- 
etance that a work has begun makes it more probable than 
not that it will proceed. We have no reason to suppose 
that there is so great a distinction of dispensation between 
oureelvea and the first generation of Ohristians, ae that 
they had a living infallible guidance, and we have 
not. 

The case then stands thus : — Kevelation has introduced 
a new law of divine governance over and above those laws 
which appear in the natural course of the world ; and in 
consequence we are able to argue for the ezietenoe of a 
standing authority in matters of faith on the analogy o) 
Nature, and from the fact of Ohristianity. Preservation ia 
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inTOlTed in the idea of oieatum. As the Creator reated on 
the Mventh day from the work which He had made, ytA 
He " worketh hitherto f* bo He gave the Greed once for 
all in the beginning, yet bleeeea its growth atill, uid pro* 
vide* for iti inereaBB, Hie word " ahall not return unto 
Him Toid, but Rooomplish ** His pleasure. As creation 
ai^ee otmtinnal goremanoe^ so are Apostles harbingers of 
Popes. 

IL 

6. MoreoTer> it most be borne in mind that, as the 
essraee of all religion is authority and obedience, so tbe 
diatinotion between natural religion and revealed lies in 
thi^ that the one has a Bubjeotive authority, and the other 
an objeotiTe. BeTelation oonsists in the manifestatioa (^ 
the InTisible Divine Power, or in the snbetitntion of tia 
voice of a lawgiver for the voice of conscience. The 
mipremaoy of oooacience ia the essence of natural religion; 
the sopremaoy of Apostle, or Pope, or Church, or Bish<^ 
is the essence of revealed ; and when such external autho- 
rity is taken away, the mind falls back again of necessity 
opon that inward guide which it posscBsed even before 
Revelation was vouchsafed. Thus, what conscience ia 
in the system of nature, such is tbe voice of Scriptnre, 
or of the Ohnrch, or of the Holy See, as we may determine 
it, in the i^stem of Bevelatioo. It may be objected, in- 
deed, that conscience is not infallible ; it is true, but still 
it is ever to be obeyed. And Uiis is jnst the prerogative 
which eontrorersialists assign to tbe See of St. Peter ; it 
is not in all cases inMlible, it may err beyond its special 
province^ bnt it has in all oases a claim- on our obedience. 
" All Oatholios and heretics," says Bellannine, " agree in 
two things : first, that it is possible for the Pope, even ai 
pope, and with his own assembly of councillors, or with 
Oeneral Council, to enr in particular controversies of &ot. 
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which ehiefly depend on human informaticra and teatimony ; 
§eooiidly, that it is possible for him to err aa a private 
Doctor, even in aniTersal qnratioiu of ti^fht, whether at 
fiiith or of moralB, and that from ignorance, ae sometiines 
happens to other dooton. Next, all Catholics agree in other 
two pointo, not, however, with heretics, but solely with eaeh 
other : first, that the Pope with General Council oannot 
err, ^ther in Iraming decrees of faith or general precepts 
of morality ; secondly, that the Pope when determining 
anything in a donbtfiol matter, whether by himself or with 
bia own particular OooncU, t^thsr it i* powibk for htm to 
trr or not, ia to be obeyed by all the foithfuL" * And aa 
obedience to eonacience, even sappoaing conaoienee ill- ' 
informed, tends to the improvement of our moral nature, 
and ultimately of our kiwwledge, so obedioioe to our 
eodeBiastioal superior may subserve our growth in illnmi- 
nation and sanctity, even though he ahonld command what 
is eztreme or inexpedient, <a teaoh what is external to his 
legitimate province. 

13. 

6. The common sense of mankind does bat snpport a 
condanon thus forced upcm na by analogical considerationa. 
It feels that the very idea of revelation implies a present 
informant and guide, and that on infallible one ; not a 
mere abstract declaration of Truths unknown before to 
man, or a record of history, or the result of an antiquarian 
research, but a message and a leeson speaking to this man 
and that This is shown by the popular noticm which has 
prevailed among ns since the Reformation, that the Bible 
itself is snob a guide; and which succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the supremacy of Church and Pope, for the very reason 

» De Horn. Pont. i». «. [Seven yean ago, it ii KMiTcelr necewary to nj, 
the VatlcKa Conneil determined that the Pope, w cathedri, has tie siiiie 
tafaUibUity M the Chnrd». Thii doe* not «ffe«l tbe a^ment in the te»t.J 
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that it waa a liTal authority, not resistiag merely, bat 
Bupplutting it. In proportioii, tiieo, as we find, ia matter 
of &otj that the msph«d Tolnme is not adapted or intended 
to labaerrfl that purpose, are we foroed to revert to that 
UvingandpreaentGnide, who, at theeraofonrrejeation (tf 
her, had beoi solongrecognixed asthedispenserof Scripture, 
aooording to times and cironmstancee, and the arbiter of all 
tme doctrine and holy praotioe to her children. We feel 
a need, and she alone of all things under heaven eupplies 
it. We are told that God has spoken. Where P In a 
book P We have tried it and it disappoints ; it disappoints 
us, that moat holy and blessed gift, not £rom &alt of ^ its 
owe, but beoansa it is used tmt a purpose for which it was 
not given. The Ethiopian's reply, when St. Philip asked 
him if he understood what he was reading, is the voice td 
nature : " How can I, unless some man shall guide me f* 
The Church undertt^es that ofSoe ; she does what none 
else oao do, and this is tiie secret of her power. ** The 
human mind," it has been said, ** wishes to be rid of doubt 
in religion; and a teacher who claims infallibility is 
readily believed on his simple word. We see this con- 
stantly exemplified in the case of individual foetenders 
among ourselves. In RoTnanism the Church pretends to it ; 
she rids herself of competitors by forestalling them. And 
probably, in the eyes of her children, this is not the least 
persuasive argument for her infallibility, that she alone 
of all Churches dares claim it, as if a secret insttnot and 
involuntary misgivings restrained those rival oommnnions 
which go so far towards affecting it" * These sentences, 
whatever be the errors of their wording, surely express a 
great truth. The most obvious answer, tiaen, to the 
question, why we yield to the authority of the Church in 
tiie questions and developments of faith, is, that some 
authority (here must be ii there is a revelation given, and 
« Proph. Office fVU Med. vol. 1. f. 117J. 
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other authority there is none but sh*. A raTelation ia 
not given, if there be no authority to decide what it is that 
is giTen. In the words o£ St. Peter to her Divine Master 
and Lord, " To whom shall we go P " Nor most it be for* 
gotten in confirmation, that Scripture expressly oalla the 
Church " the pillar and ground of the Truth," and promises 
her as hy coTenant that " the S{nrit of the Lord that ia 
upon her, and His words which He has put in her month 
shall not depart out of her month, nor out of the month 
of Hot seed, nor out of the mouth of her seed's seed, from 
henceforth and for ever."* 

18. 

7. And if the very oltum to infalliUe arbitration in 
religious disputes is of so weighty importance and interest 
in all ages of the world, much more is it welcome at a 
time like the present, when the human intellect is so busy, 
and thought so fertile, and opinion so manifold. The abso- 
lute need of a spiritual supremacy is at present the strongest 
of arguments in favour of the fact of its supply. Surely, 
either an objective revelation has not been given, or it has 
been provided with means for impressing its objeotiveness 
on the world. If Christianity be a sodal religion, as it 
certainly i8,and if it be based on certain ideas acknowledged 
as divine, or a creed, (which shall here be assumed,) and if 
these ideas have various aspects, and make distinct impres- 
. sions on difiereut minds, and issue in consequence in a 
multiplicity of developments, true, or false, or mixed, as 
has been shown, what power will sufBce to meet and to do 
justice to these conflicting conditions, but a supreme 
authority ruling and reconciling individual judgments by 
a divine right and a recognized wisdom P In barbarous 
times the- will is reached 'through the senses; but in an 
age in which reason, as it is called, is the standard of 
• 1 llm. iii. 16 i Iw. liz. 21. 
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tnitli md right, it is abondaatly endott to my (me, who 
mixM arer so little with the world, that, if things are left 
to thenweWM, erery indiTidiuI will have his own view of 
thenif and take his own oonrae; that two <» three Till agree 
to-day to part eompony to-nu»row ; that Scripture will be 
read in oomtrary ways, and history, acoording to the 
apoli^ae, will have to different oomerB its ailTer shield and 
its golden ; that philosophy, taste, prejodioe, passion, 
par^, caprice, will find no oomnwn measure^ tmiesa there 
be some supreme power to control the mind and to otHi^el 
agreement 

There can be no combination on &e basis of truth 
without an organ of truth. As cnltiTatitai brings out 
the colours of flowers, and domestication changes the 
eharaoter of animals, so does education of necessity derelope 
di&renoee of opinioa ; and while it is impossible to lay 
down first principles in which all will unite, it is utterly 
unreasODable to expect that Ihis man should yield to that^ 
or all to one. I do not say there are no eternal ^ths, 
such Ba the poet prodainis,* which all acknowledge in pri- 
vate, but that there are none sufficiently commanding to 
be the basis of public union and actum. The <mly general 
persuasive in matters of conduct is authority; tiiat is, (when 
troth is in question,) a judgment which we feel to ba 
superior to our own. If Christianity is both sotnal and dog- 
matic, and intended for all ages, it must humanly speaking 
have an infallible expounder. Else you will secure unity 
of form at the loss of unity of doctrine, or unity of dodtrine 
at the loss of unity of form ; yon will have to choose be- 
twe^i a comprehension of opinions and a resolntion into 
parties, between latitudinarian and sectarian error. You 
may be ttderant or intolerant of oontoarietiea of though^ 
but contrarieties yon will hava By the Church of England 
a hollow uniformity is preferred to an infallible chair ; and 

• Oiyifriwiryt xtx*^, "•'"A- 
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by th« leote of Eoglend, an intenmnable diTudoa. G«r- 
many snd Qtmuna began with peneontioQ, and IwTe ended 
in soeptioism. The doctrine of infallibility is a lew violent 
hypotbesia than this laorifioe edther of futh or ol charity. 
It seooTw the object, while it givea definiteneM and force 
to the matter^ et &.» Berclation, 

14. 

8. I haTe oalled the doctrine of Tn&lUbility an hypo- 
theaiB : let it be BO oonsidered for the sake of argoment, that 
is, let it be considered to be s mere position^ rapported by 
DO direct evidence, but required by the facts of the oaae, 
and reconciling them irith each other. That bypothens 
is indeed, in matter of fact, maintained and acted on in the 
Largest portion of Christendom, and from time immemorial ; 
but let this coinoidenoe be acoonnted for by the need. 
Moreover^ it is not a naked or isolated fact, bat the ani- 
matiDg principle of a large Boheme of doctrine which the 
need itaelf could not simply create ; but again, let this 
system be merely called its development. Tet even bb an 
hypothesis, which baa been held by one oat of varioua 
oommunions, it may not be lightly pnt aside. Some 
bypotheeoB, this or that, all parties, all controveraialiBta, all 
historianB mnat adopt, if they would treat of Christianity 
at all. Gieseler's " Text Book " bears the profession of 
being a dry analysia of Christian history ; yet on inspec- 
tion it will be found to be written on a positive and definite 
theory, and to bend facts to meet it. An unbeliever, at 
Gibbon, asBumes one hypothesis, and an Ultra-montane, aa 
BaroniuB, adopts another. The School of Hard and 
Newton hold, as the only true view of history, that 
Christianity slept for centuries upon centuries, except 
among those whom historians call heretics. Others speak 
as if the oath of supremacy or the eongt d'iHre could be 
made the measure of St. Ambrose, and they fit the Thirty- 
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nine Artioles on tlie ferrid TertnlUan. The question it, 
whiob of all these tiieoriea is the simplest, the most natural 
the most pernuuiTe. Certainly the notion of development 
under in&llible authority is not a less grave, a less winning 
hypothena, than the ohanoe and ooinddenoe of events, or 
the Oriemtal Philosophy, or the working of Antichrist, to 
aoooont foe the rise of Christianity and the formation of 
itothMdogy. 



SBonoNin. 

THl aUnUlO DCTSLOPMENTS OP DOITBtBB THB PBOBABLV 
FULFILMENT OF THAT BXPBOTATIOH. 

I have been arguing, in respect to the revealed doctrine^ 
given to us &om above in Ohristianity, first, that, in oon- 
seqoenoe of its intellectual character, and as passingthrough 
the minds of so many generations of men, and as applied 
by them to so many purposes, and as investigated so 
ourionely as to its capabilities, implications, and bearings, 
it could not bat grow or develope, as time went on, into 
a large theologioal system ; — next, that, if develc^ment 
must be, then, whereas Eevelation is a heavenly gift, He 
who gave it virtually has not given it, unless He has also 
secured it from perversion and corruption, in all such 
development as comes npon it by the necessity of its 
nature, or, in other words, that that intellectual action 
through successive generations, which is the atgim of 
development, must, so far forth as it can claim to have 
been put in charge of the Revelation, be in ita determina- 
tions infallible. 

Passing from these two points, I come ;iezt to the- 
question whether in the history of Christianity there is any 
^filment of such anticipation as I have insisted on, 
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whether in matter-of-&ot doatrineB, ritee; and nragee have 
grown op roond the Apostolic Creed and have interpene' 
trated ita Artiolea, daiming to be part of Ohristianity and 
looking like those additions which we are in aearoh of. 
The answer is, that snoh addttiona thera ere, and that they 
are found just where they might be ezpeoted, in the 
authoritatiTe seats and homes of old tradition, the Latin 
and (}reek Ohnrohee. Let me enlarge on thia point. 



I observe, then, that, if the idea oi Ohristianity, as 
originally given to na from heaven, oannot bnt contain 
much which will be only partially recognized t^ ns as 
included in it and only held by as unconsciously ; and if 
again, Christianity being from heaven, all that is neces- 
sarily involved in it, and is evolved from it, is from heaven, 
and if, on the other hand, large accretions actually do exist, 
professing to be its true and legitimate results, our first im- 
pression naturally is, that these must be the very develop^ 
m^ita which they profess to be. Moreover, the very so^ 
on which they have been made, their high antiquity yet 
preeent promise, their gradual formation yet precision, 
their harmonious order, dispose the imagination most 
forcibly towards the belief that a teaohing so consistent 
with itself, so well balanced, so yonng and so old, not 
obsolete after bo many centuries, bnt vigorous and pro- 
gressive still, is the very development contemplated in the 
Divine Scheme. These doctrines are members of one 
family, and suggestive, or correlative) or confirmatory, or 
illnstrative of each other. One famishes evidence to 
another, and all to each ,of them ; if this is proved, that 
becomes probable ; if this and that are both probable, but 
for different reasons, each odds to the other its own proba- 
bility. The Incarnation is the antecedent of the doctrine 
of Mediation, and the archetype both of the Sacramental 
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prinoiide uid of t^e ourita of Sainta. From the dootriue of 
MediatioiL follow the AtoBemeot, ths Masa, the merits of 
If artyn and Saiata, their mvooatioii and euUut. From the 
Saoramental [ninoiple oome the Sacramenta properly so 
called ; the nnity of the CSiurch, and the Holy See as ite 
type and oentn; the aathority of Oounoils ; the ganotity of 
rites; the Teneration of holy plaoea, ahrmee, images, Teeaels, 
fumitare, and Teatments. Of the Sacramenta, Baptiam is 
dereloped into Oonfirmation on the one hand ; into Penance^ 
Pnrgatory, and Indulgenoea on the other ; and the Enoha- 
rist into the Real Freaenoe, adoration of the Hoat, Keanr- 
leotitm of the body, and the virtue of relics. Again, the 
doctrine of the Sainaments leada to the dootrine of Juatifioa^ 
tion ; JuBtifioation to that <Mf Original Sin ; Original Sin to 
the merit of Celibacy, ISot do these separate developments 
Etand independent of each other, bat by oroas relations they 
are oonneoted, and grow together whilethey grow from one. 
The Mass and Real Fresance are parts of one ; the venera- 
tion of Sainta and their relics are parte of one; their 
interoeaaory power and the Purgatorial State, and again 
the Mass and that State are correlatiTO ; Celibacy is the 
characteristio mark of Monaohism and of the Priesthood. 
Yon mnst aooept the whole or reject the whole ; attenuation 
does but enfeeble, and amputation mutilate. It is trifling 
to receiTe all but something which is as integral as any 
other portion ; and, on the other hand, it is a solemn thing 
to accept any part, for, before you know where yon are, 
you may be carried on by a stem logical ueoeesity to 
aco^tiie whole. 

8. 

Next, we have to consider that from flnt to last other 

developments there are none, except those which have 

possession of Ohriatendom ; none, that is, of prominence 

and permanenoe sufficient to deaerve the name. In early 
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\amtm the hflretical dootrinea were confessedly barren kbA 
ihort-lived, and oouH not staad their ground againat 
OatboUoism. As to the medieval period I am not airare 
that the Oreeks present more than a negative oppositicai to 
the Latins. And now in like manner the Tridentine 
dreed is met by no rival devetopmenta ; there is no antago- 
aist system. CritioiBmB, objeotioiu, protests, there are in 
plenty, bat little of positive teaching anywhere; teldom 
an attempt on the part of any opposing school to master 
its own doctrines, to investigate their sense and bearing, 
to determine their ration to the decrees of Trent and 
their distance from them. And when at any time this 
attempt is by ehanoe in any measure made, then an incu- 
rable contrariety does but come to view between portions 
[>f the theology thus developed, and a war of principles ; 
an impossibility moreover of reconciling that theology with 
the general drifb of the formularies in which its elements 
oooor, and a consequent appearance of unfaimeaa and 
sophistry in adventurous persons who aim at forcing them 
into oonsiBtenDy ;' and, farther, a prevalent understanding 
of the troth of this representation, authorities keqiing 
ailenoe, eschewing a hopeless enterprise and discouraging 
it in others, and the people plainly intimating that they 
think both doctrine and usage, antiquity and development, 
of very little matter at all ; and, lastly, tho evident despair 
of even the better sort of men, who, in consequence, when 
th^ set great schemes on foot, as for the conversion of 
the heathen world, are afraid to agitate the question of the 
doctrines to which it is to be converted, lest through the 
opened door tliey should lose what they have, instead of 
gaining what tJiey have not. To the weight of recom- 
mendation which this contrast throws apon the develop* 
ntents commonly called Catholic, must be added the 

7 ITid. Via Hedu, toL ii. pp. 251—341.] 
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argnment wliioh ariaes from the coiacideoce of their 
ooomBteooy and permaiienoe, with their claim of an infal- 
lible aanotioD,-^« claim, the existence of which, in some 
qnartOT or other of the Divine Dispensation, ie, as we have 
already seen, antecedently probable. All these things 
being oonsideTed, I think few persons will deny the very 
strong presamption which eusta, that, if there mnat be and 
are in fact developments in Ohriatiaoity, the doctrines 
propounded by auoceeaiTe Popes and Countnls, through ao 
many ages, are they. 



A iiirther presumption in behalf of these doctrines arisea 
from the general opinion of the world about them. Ohris- 
tianity being one, all its doctrines are necessarily develop- 
ments of one, and, if so, are of necessity consistent with 
each other, op form a whole. Now the world fully enters 
into this view of those well-known developmenta which 
claim the name of Catholic. It allowa them that title, it 
considers them to belong to one family, and refers them to 
one theological system. It is scarcely necessary to set 
aboat proving what is urged by their opponents even more 
strennously than by their champions. Their opponent* 
avow that they protest, not against this doctrine or that, 
but against one and all ; and they seem struck with 
wonder and perplexity, not to say with awe, at a consist- 
ency which they feel to be superhuman, though they would 
not allow it to be divine. l^Le ayatem is ocmfessed on all 
hands to bear a character of integrity and indivisibility 
upon it, both at first view and on inspection. Hence 
«uch aayings as the " Tota jacet Babyltm" of the distich. 
Luther did but a part of the work, Calvin another portion, 
Socinus finished it. To take up with Luther, and to reject 
Calvin and Socinus, would be, according to that epgram, 
like living in a house without a roof to it. This, I say^ is 
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no private jud){meut of this mtm or that, bat the oommon 
opinioD and experieooe of all oonntriea. The two great 
diriBiona of religion feel it, Botoan Oatholio and Froteetant, 
between whom the controversy lies ; sceptics and liberals, 
who are spectators of the conflict, feel it ; philosophers feel it. 
A school of divines there is, I grant, dear to memory, who 
have not felt itj and their exception will have its weight, 
— till we reflect that the particular theology which they 
advocate has not the prescription of euccess, never has been 
realized in fact, or, if realized for a moment, had no stayj 
moreover, that, when it has been enacted by human 
authority, it has scarcely travelled beyond the paper on 
which it was printed, or ont of the legal forms in which it 
was embodied. Bat, putting the weight of these revered 
names at the highest, they do not constitate more than an 
exception to the general rule, such as is found in every sub- 
ject that conies into disoossitm. 

6. 

And this general testimony to the (menees of Catholicism 
extends to its past teaching relatively to its present, as well 
as to the portions of its present teaching one with another. 
'SHo one doubts, with snch exception as has just been allowed, 
that the Roman Catholic communion of this day is the 
sucoeasor and representative of the Medieval Church, or 
that the Medieval Church is the legitimate heir of the 
Nioene ; even allowing that it is a question whether a line 
cannot be drawn between the Nicene Church and the 
Church which preceded it. On the whole, all parties will 
agree that, of all existing systems, the present communion 
of Home is the nearest approximation in fact to the 
Church of the Fathers, possible though some may think it, 
to be nearer still to that Church on paper. Did St. Atha- 
nasius or St. Ambrose come suddenly to life, it cannot 
be doubted what conununiou he would take to be his 
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own. All surelywill agree that tbeee Fathers, with whatever 
opmions of their own, whatsTer protests, if we will, would 
find themselvee more at home wiUi such men aa St. Bernard 
or St. Ignatius Loyola, or with the lonely prieet in his 
lodging, or the holy sisterhood of meroyi or the nnlettoed 
orowd before the altar, than with the teachers or with 
the members of any other creed. And may we not add, 
that were those same Saints, who once sojourned, one in 
exile, one on embassy, at Treves, to oomO more northward 
still, and to travel nntil they reached another fair city, 
seated among groves, green meadows, and oalm Btreams, 
the holy brothers would turn from many a high aisle and 
solemn cloister which they found there, and ask the way 
to some small chapel where mass was said in the populous 
alley or forlorn aabnrb f And, on' the other hand, can 
any one who has bnt beard hia name, and earsonly read 
his history, doubt for one instant how, in turn, the people 
of England, " we, our princes, our priests, and our pro- 
phets," Lords and Commons, TTniversities, Eoolesiaetical 
Courts, marts of commerce, great towns, oountry parishes, 
would deal with Athanasius, — Atbanasius, who spent his 
long years in fighting against sovereigns for a theological 
term? 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE HISTORICAL ARGUMENT IN BEHALF OF THE 
EXISTING DEVELOPMENTS. 



It eeemg, then, that we have to deal with a case something 
like the following : Certain doctrines oome to us, professing 
to be Apostolic, and posBeaeed of such high antiqnitj thali 
though we are only able to assign tke date of their formal 
establishment to the fourth, or the fifth, or the eighth, or the 
thirteenth century, aa it may happen, yet their substance 
may, for what appears, be coeval with the Apostles, and be 
expressed or implied in texts of Scripture. Further, these 
existing doctrines are uniTersall; oonaidered, without any 
question, in each age to be the echo of the doctrines 
oS the times immediately preceding them, aod thus arc 
eontinaally thrown back to a date indefinitely early, even 
though their ultimate junction with the Apostolic Greed be 
out of sight and unascertainable. Moreover, they are 
confessed to form one body one with another, so that to 
reject one is to disparage the rest; and they include within 
the range of their system even those primary articles of 
faith, as the Incarnation, which many an impngner of 
the said doctrinal system, as a system, professes to accept, 
D,£,,t,7P-hy Google 
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and whicli, do what he will, he cannot intelligibly separate, 
whether in point of evidence or of internal character, from 
others which he disavowB, Further, these doctrine 
OGOnpy the whole field of theology, and leave nothing to be 
supplied, except in detail, by any other ^stem ; wbile, in 
matter of fact, no rival system is forthcoming, so that we 
have to choose between this theology and none at all. 
Moreover, this theology alone makes provision for that 
guidance of opinion and conduct, which seems externally 
to be the special aim of Revelation ; and fulfils the 
promises of Scripture, by adapting itself to the various 
problems of thought and practioe which meet us in life. 
And, further, it is the nearest approach, to say the least, 
to the religious sentiment, and what is oalled ethm, of the 
early Church, nay, to that of ^e Apostles and Prophets ; 
for all will agree so far as this, that Elijah, Jeremiah, the 
Baptist, and St. Paul are in their history and mode of life 
(I do not speak ofmeasuresofgraoe, no, nor of doctrine and 
conduct, for these are the points in dispute, but) in what is 
external and meets the eye {and this is no slight resenu 
blance when things are viewed as a whole and from a 
distance), — ^these saintly and heroio men, I say, are more 
like a Dominican preacher, or a Jeenit missionary, or a 
Carmelite friar, more like St. Toribio, or St. Vincent 
Ferrer, or St. Francis Xavier, or St. Alphonso Liguori, 
than to any individuals, or to any classes of men, that can 
be fonnd in other communions. And then, in addition, 
there is the high aoteoedent probability that Providence 
would watch over His own work, and would direct and ratify 
those development* of doctrine which were inevitable. 



2. 

If this is, on the whole, a true view of the genera! shape 
under which the existing body of developments, commonly 
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called Catholic, present themselvea before us, sntocedently 
to our looking into the particalar evidence on which they 
a^and, I think we shall be at no loss to detennine what 
both logical truth and dutj preeoribe to w as to our 
reception of them. It is very little to say that we should 
treat them as we ore aoonstomed to treat other alleged facts 
and truths and the evidence for them, snch as oome to ns 
with a fair presumption in their favour. Such are of 
every day's oocurrence ; and what is our behaviour towards 
them f We meet them, not with suspicion and critioism, 
but with a frank confidence. We do not in the first 
instanoe exercise oar reason upon opinions whiob are 
received, but our iaith. We do not begin with donbtiug; 
we take them on trust, and we put them on trial, and that, 
DOt of set purpose, but spontaneously. We prove them by 
using them, by applying them to the subject, matter, or the 
evidence, or the body of circnm stances, to which they 
belong, as if they gave it its interpretation or its colour aa 
a matter of course ; and only when they fail, in the event, 
in illustrating phenomena or harmonizing facts, do we 
discover that we must reject the doctrines or the statement 
which we had in the first instance taken for granted. 
Again, we take the evidence for them, whatever it be, as a 
whole, an forming a combined proof; and we interpret 
what LB obscure in sc-parate portiooa by such portions as 
are dear. Moreover, we bear with these in proportion to 
the strength of the antoced^it probability in their favour, 
we are patient with difficulties in their application, with 
apparent objections to them drawn from other matters of 
fact, deficiency in their comprehensiveneBS, or waut of 
neatness in their working, provided their claims on our 
attentiou are eoosiderabia 

3. 
Thus mo»'' men take Newtju's theory of gravitation for 

'8''-' 
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graated, beoaiue it is generally receiTed, and use it without 
rigidly testing it first, each for himself, (as it can be 
tested^) by phenomena j and if phenomena are found 
which it does not satisfiKtorily eolTe, this does not double 
na, for a way there must be of explaining th^n, con- 
sistently with that theory, though it does not occur to our- 
selves. Again, if we found a concise or obscure pass^e in 
one of Cicero's letters to Atticus, ve should not scrapie to 
admit as its true explanation a more explicit statement in 
bis Ad Familiarea. ^UohylusisilluBtrated by Sophocles in 
point of language, and Thuoydides by Aristophanes, in 
point of biatory. Horace, Persios, Suetonius, l^itus, and 
Jurenal may be made to throw light upon each other. 
Even Plato may gain a commentator in Plotinus, and 
St, Anaelm is interpreted by St. Thomas. Two writers, 
indeed, may be already known to differ, and then we do 
not join ihem together as fellow-witnesses to common 
truths; Luther has taken on himself to explain St. 
Augustine, and Voltaire, Pascal, without persuading the 
world that they have a claim to do so ; but in no case do w( 
begin with asking whether a comment does notdisagreewith 
its text, when there is a primd/aeie congruity between them. 
We elucidate the text by the comment, though, or rather be- 
cause, the comment is Mter and more explicit than the text 

4. 
Thus too we deal with Scripture, when we have to 
interpret the prc^betical text uid the types of the Old 
Testament. The event which is the dcTclopment is also 
the interpretation of the prediction ; it provides a fulfil- 
ment by imposing a meaning. And we accept certain 
events as the fulfilment of prophecy from the broad 
correspondence of the one with the other, in spite of many 
incidental di£B£ulties. The difficulty, for instance, in 
accounting for the fiict that the dispersion of the Jews 
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followed upon their keeping, not their departmg from 
their Law, does not hinder na from insibtiog on theii 
present state a§ an argament against the infidel. Again, 
we readily submit onr reason on competent authority, and 
accept certain events as an accomplishment of prediotiona, 
which seem very far removed from them ; as in the passage, 
" Out of Egypt have I called My Son." Nor do we find 
a difficulty, when Bt. Paul appeals to a text of the 
Old Testament, which stands otherwise in oar Hebrew 
copies ; as the words, " A body hast Thon prepared Me." 
We receive such difficulties on faith, and leave Aem to 
take care of themselves. Mnch leas do we consider mere 
fdlness in the interpretation, or definiteness, or again 
•trangeness, as a sufficient reason for depriving the text, 
ta the action to which it is applied, of the advantage of 
snch interpretation. We make it no objection that the 
words themselves oome short of it, or that the sacred 
writer did not contemplate it, or that a previous fulfilment 
satisfies it. A reader who came to the inspired text by 
himself, beyond the influence of that traditional aooeptetion 
which happily encompasses it, would be snrprieed to be 
told that the Prophet's words, " A virgin shall conceive," 
&c., or "Let all the Angels of God worship Him," refer 
to oar Lord ; but assuming the intimate connexion between 
Judaism and Christianity, and the inspiration cf the New 
Testament, we do not scruple to believe it We rightly 
feel that it is no prejudice to our reoeiving the prophecy of 
Balaam in its Christian meaning, that it is adequately 
fulfilled in David; or the history of Jonah, that it is 
poetical in character and has a moral in itself like an apo- 
logue ; or the meeting of Abraham^nd Melchizedek, that it 
is too brief and simple to mean any great thing, as St. Paul 
interprets it. 

6. 
Butler corroborates these remarks, when speaking t£ 
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the particular evidetioe for Christianity. " The obscurity 
or onintelligibleness,'' he says, "of one part of a 
prophecy does not in any degree iDvatidate the proof of 
foresight, arising from the appearing cpmpletion of those 
other parta which are nnderstood. For the case is 
evidently the same aa if those paris, which are not 
understood, vere lost, or not written at all, or written in 
an unknown tongue. Whether this observation be com- 
monly attended to or not, it is so evident that one can 
scaroe bring one's self to set down an instance in com- 
mon matters to exemplify it."' He continues, " Though 
a man should be incapable, for want of learning, or oppor- 
tunities of inquiry, or from not having turned his studies 
this way, even so much as to judge whether particular 
prophecies have been throughout completely fulfilled ; yet 
he may see, in general, that they have been fulfilled to 
such a degree, as, upon very good ground, to be convinced 
of foresight more than human in such prophecies, and of 
such events being intended by them. For the same 
reason also, though, by means of the deficiencies in civil 
history, and the different accounts of historians, the most 
learned should not be able to make oot to satiefaotion that 
such parte of the prophetic history have been minutely 
and throughout fulfilled ; yet a very strong proof of fore- 
sight may arise from that general completion of them 
which is made oat ; as much proof of foresight, perhaps, 
as the Oiver of prophecy intended should ever be afforded 
by such parts of prophecy." 



He illustrates this by the parallel instance of fable and 
concealed satire. " A man might be assured that he un- 
derstood what an author intended by a jable or parable, 
related without any application or moral, merely from scc' 
1 AnmLILT. 
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ing it to be e&sily capable of aiich applioation, and that 
suoh a moral might naturally be deduced from it. And 
he might be fully aaaured tiiat suoh persons and events 
were intended in a satirical writing, merely from its being 
applicable to them. And, agreeably to the last observa- 
tion, he might be in a good measure satisfied of it, though 
he were not enoagh informed in affairs, or in the story of 
such persons, to understand half the satire. For bis satis- 
faction, that be understood the meaning, the intended 
meaning, of these writings, would be greater or less, in 
proportion aa be saw the general turn of them to be capa- 
ble of such application, and in proportion to the number 
sF particular things capable of it." And he infers henoe, 
that if a known course of events, or the history of a person 
as our Lord, is foond to answer on the whole to the pro- 
phetical text, it becomes fairly the right interpretation 
of that text, in spite of difficulties in detaiL And this 
rule of interpretation admits of an obvions application to the 
parallel case of doctrinal passages, when a certain creed, 
which professes to bare been 'derived from Revelation, 
comes recommended to us on strong antecedent grounds, 
and presents no strong opposition to the sacred text. 

The same author observes that the first fuMlment of 
a prophecy is no vaUd objection to a second, when what 
seems like a second has onoe teken place ; and, in like 
manner, an interpretation of doctrinal texts may be literal, 
exact, and sufficient, yet in spite of all this may not 
embrace what is really the full scope of their meaning; 
and that fuller scope, if it so happen, may be less satis- 
factory and preciBC, as an interpretation, than their 
primary and narrow sense. Thus, if the Protestant inter- 
pretetion of the sixth chapter of St. John were true and 
sufficient for ite letter, (which of course I do not grant,) 
that wonld not hinder the Boman, which at least isquito com- 
patible with the text, being the higher sense and the only 
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rightM. In suoli cases the joBtifiostion of the larger and 
higher interpretation lies in some antecedent probability, 
such as Oatholio consent; and ttie ground of the narrow 
is the context, and the rules of gnunmar ; and, whereas 
the argument of the oritioal commentator is that the sacred 
text need not mean mote than the letter, those who adopt 
a deeper view of it maintain, as Butler in the case of 
prophecy, that we hare no warrant for putting a limit to 
(he seBse of words which are not human but divine. 



Now it is but a parallel exercise of reasonjng to interpret 
the previoos history of a doctrine by its later derelopment, 
and to consider that it contain^ the later »> potte and in the 
divine intention ; and the grudging and jealous temper, 
which refuses to enlarge the sacred text for the fulfilment 
of prophecy, is the very same that will occupy itself 
in carping at the Ante-nicene testimonies for Nicene oi 
Medieval doctrines and nsages. When " I and My Fath^ 
are One " is urged in proof of our Lord's unity with the 
Father, heretical disputants do not see why the words 
must be taken to denote more than a unity of will. When 
" This is My Body " is alleged as a warrant for the change 
of the Bread into the Body of Ohriet, they explain away 
the words into a figure, because such is their most obvious 
interpretation. And, in like manner, when Boman 
Catholics urge St. Gregory's invocations, they are told 
that these are but rhetorical ; or 8t. Clement's allusion 
to Purgatory, that perhaps it was Platonism ; or Origen'a 
language about praying to Angels and the merits of 
Martyrs, that it is but an instance of his heterodoxy ; or 
St. Cyprian's exaltation of the Cathedra Petri, that he 
need not be contemplating more than a figurative or 
abstract see ; or the general testimony to the spiritual 
authority of Borne in primitive times, that it arose from 
D,£,,t,7P-hy Google 
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her temporal greatnesB; or Tertalliaii'B langoa^ about 
Tr&dition and the Oburoh, that he took a lawyer's view of 
those subjects ; whereas the obxIj oooditioQ, and the 
evideDoe, of each doctrine reepeotively, ought consiBteiitly 
to be interprotod by meauB of that deTelopment which 
was ultimately attained. 



Moreover, since, OS above showu.the doctrines all together 
moke up one integral religion, it follows that the several 
evidences which respeotivoly support those doctrines belong 
to a whole, and must be thrown into a oommon stock, and all 
are available in the defence of any. A collection of weak 
rtvidmices makes op a strong evidence; i^ain, one strong 
{trgument imparts oogency to collateral arguments which 
ore in themselves weak. For instuice, as to the miracles, 
whether of Scripture or the Church, " the number of those 
which carry with them their own proof now, and are 
believed for their own sake, is small, and they furnish the 
grounds on which we receive the rest," * Again, no one 
would fancy it necessary, before receiving St. Matthew's 
Gospel, to find primitive testimony in behalf of every 
chapter and verse : when only part is proved to have been 
in existence in ancient times, the whole is proved, because 
that part is but part of a whole ; and when the whole is 
proved, it may shelter such parts as foraome incidental reason 
have less evidence of their antiquity. Again^ it would be 
enough to show that St. Augustine knew the Italic version 
of the Scriptures, if he quoted it once or twice. And, in 
like manner, it will be generally admitted that the proof 
of a Second Person in the Godhead lightens greatly 
the burden of proof necessary for belief in a Third Person ; 
and that, the Atonement being in some sort a correlative 
of eternal punishment, the evidence for the former doctrine 
* [On MirafileB, Em«j ii. 111,1 
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virtually iDcieaaeB the evidenoe for tlie latter. And so, a 
Protestant oontroTersialiBt would feel that it told litUe, 
except aa an omen of Tiotory, to reduce an opponent to 
a denial of Tranaubatantiation, if he atill adhered firmly 
to the loTocation of Sainta, Purgatory, the Seven 
Saoraments, and the doctrine of merit ; and little too for 
one of his own party to condemn the adoration of the 
Host, the Bupremaoy of Borne, the aooeptableneea of celi- 
bacy, auricular confession, communion under one kind, 
and tradition, if he was Eealoas for the doctrine of the 
Immacltlate Conception. 

9. 

The principle on which these remarks are made has the 
sanction of some of the deepest of English Divines. Bishop 
Butler, for instance, who has so often been quoted here, 
thus argues in behalf of Christianity itself, though con- 
fessing at the same time the disadvantage which in conse- 
quence the revealed system lies under. " Probable proofs," 
he observes, "by being added, not only increase the evi- 
dence, but multiply it. N^or should I dissuade any one fixioi 
setting down what he thought made for the contrary 
side. . ■ . The truth of our religion, like the truth of com- 
mon matters, is to be judged by all the evidence taken 
together. And unless the whole series of things which 
may be alleged in this argument, and every purticular 
thing in it, can reasonably be supposed to have been 
by accident (for here the stress of the argument for 
Christianity lies), then is the truth of it proved ; in like 
manner, as if, in any common case, numerous events 
acknowledged were to be alleged in proof of any othei 
event disputed, the truth of the disputed event would be 
proved, not only if any one of the acknowledged ones did 
of itself clearly imply it, but though no one of them 
singly did so, if the whole of the acknowledged eventa, 
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taken together, could not in reaaon be sapposed to bays 
bappened, unless the dispated one were true. 

" It is obvious bow muoh advantage the nature of this 
evidence gives to those persons who attack Christianity, 
especially in conversation. For it is easy to show, in a 
short and lively manner, that snob and snob things are 
liable to objectioD, that this and another thing is of little 
weight in itself ; but impossible to show, in like manner, 
the UDited force of the whole argument in one view." * 

In like manner, Mr. Davison oondemne that " vicious 
manner of reasoning/' which represents " any insuffioienoy 
of the proof, in its sereral branches, as so moob objection ;" 
which manages " the inquiry so as to make it appear that, 
if the divided argaments be incoDclusive one by one, we 
have a series of exceptions to the truths of religion instead 
of a train of favourable presumptions, growing stronger at 
CTery step. The disciple of Scepticism is taught that bs 
cannot fUly rely on this or that motive of belief, that each 
of them is insecure, and the conclusion is put upon him 
that they ought to be discarded one after another, instead 
of being oonneoted and combined.*** No work perhaps 
affi)nl8 more specimens in a short compass of the breach 
of the principle of reasoniug inculcated in these passages, 
than Barrow's Treatise on the Pope's Supremacy. 

10. 
The remarks of these two writers relate to the duty of 
combining doctrines which belong to one body, and evi- 
dences which relate to one subject; and few persons would 
dispute it in the abstract. The applicatum which has been 
here made of the principle is this, — ^that where a doctrine 
comes recommended to us by strong presumptions of its 
truth, we are bound to receive it unsas[ncionBly, and use 
it as a key to the ovidencea to which it appeals, or the 
* ADSL ii. 7. * Od Propbeej, L p. S8. 
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foots which it profeeees to Bystematize, vhsterer may be our 
erentual judgment about it. Not ib it enoagh to answer, 
that the voice of onr particalar Charch, denying this so- 
oalled Oatholioism, is an antecedent probability which 
outweighs all others and claims oar prior obedience, 
loyally and withont reasoning, to its own interpretation. 
This may excoee indiridoala oertaioly, in beginning with 
doubt and distrust of the Oatholio developments, bat it 
only shifts the blame to the partioalar Ohoroh, Anglican 
or other, which thinks itself qualified to enforce so per- 
emptory a judgmnnt against the one and only suooessor, 
heir and repreaenlative of the Apostolic college. 



SECTION n. 

gfTATE or THB EVIDENCE. 

Bacon is celebrated for destroying the credit of a method 
of reasoning much resembling that which it has be^i the 
object of this Chapter to recommend. "He who is not 
practised in doubting," he says, " bat forward in asserting 
and laying down such principles as he takes to be approved^ 
granted and manifest, and, according to the established 
truth tibereof, receives or rejects everything, as squaring 
with or proving contrary to them, is only fitted to mix 
and oonfonnd things with words, reason with madness, and 
the world with fable and fiction, but not to interpret the 
works of natnre." * But he was aiming at the application 
of these modes of reasoning to what should be strict inves- 
tigation, and that in the province of physics ; and this he 
might well censure, without attempting, (what isimpos- 
siUe,) to banish them from history, ethics, and religion. 

> Aphw. 6, tcL w. p. il. «& 18U. 
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Physioal tkntB are present ; they are mibmitted to the sentei, 
and the aenaes may be eatisfactorily teated, corrected, and 
verified. To truat to anything bat aense in a matter of 
sesw is irrational ; why are the aenaes given xa but to 
snperaede lees oertain, lees immediate informants ? We 
have reoouTse io reason or anthority to determine facts, 
when the senses fail as ; bat with the aeniea we begin. 
We dedaoe, we form indnotions, we abstract, we theorise 
from facts : we do not begin with sarmise and oonjectnre, 
mnch less do we look to the tradition of past ages, or the 
decree of foreign teachers, to determine matters which are 
in our bands and under our eyes. 

Bat it is otherwise with history, the facta of which are 
not present ; it is otherwise with ethics, in which pheno- 
mena are more subtle, closer, and more perscmal to indi- 
vidtula than other facts, and not referable to any common 
standard by which all men can decide upon them. In 
•noh soienoes, we cannot rest apon mere&cts, if we would, 
becanse we have not got them. We mast do our best with 
what is given us, and look about for aid from any quarter ; 
and in snch cironmgtanoes the opinions of others, the 
traditions of ages, the presoriptionB of authority, antecedent 
aoguries, analogies, parallel cases, these and the like, not 
indeed taken at random, but, like the evidenoe from the 
senses, sifted and Bcrutinized, obviously become of great 
importance. 

2. 

And, farther, if we proceed on the hypothesis that a 
mercifol Providence has supplied ns with means of gaining 
such troth as concerns us, in different subjeot-mattera, 
though with different instmments, then the simple question 
is, what those instruments are which are proper to a par- 
ticalar case. If they are of the appointment of a Divine 
Protentor, we may be sure that they will lead to the truth, 
whatever they are. The less exact methods of reasoning 
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may do Hia work aa well as the more perfect, if He blesses 
them. He may bless antecedent probabilities in ethical 
inquiries, who blesses expeiienoe and induction in the art 
of medioine. 

And if it is reasonable to oondder medioine, or architeo- 
tnre, or engineering, in a certain seose, divine arts, as 
being divinely ordained means of our receiving divine 
benefits, much more may ethics be called divine ; while as 
to religion, it directly professes to be the method of recom- 
mending ourselves to Him and learning Hia wiU. If then 
it be His gracious purpose that we should learn it, the 
means He gives for learning it, be they promising or not 
to human eyes, are sufficient, because they are His. And 
what th^ are at this particular time, or to this person, 
depends on Bis disposition. Ke may have imposed 
simple prayer and obedience on some men aa the instrument 
of their attaining to the mysteries and precepts of Chris- 
tianity. He may lead others through the written word, 
at least for some stages of their course ; and if the formal 
basis m which He has rested His revelations be, as it is, 
of an historical and philosophical characfer, then anteo^ 
dent probabilities, subsequently corroborated by &otB, will 
be sufficient, os in the parallel case of other history, to 
bring us safely to the matter, or at least to the organ, of 
those revelations. 

3. 

Moreover, in subjects which belong to moral proof, such, 
I mean, as history, antiquities, political science, ethics, 
metaphysics, and theology, which ate pre-eminently such, 
and especially in theology and ethics, antecedent proba- 
bility may have a real weight and cogency which it cannot 
have in experimental science ; and a mature politician or 
divine may have a power of reaching matters of fact in 
consequence of his peculiar habits of mind, which is seldom 
given in the same degree to physical inquiren, who, for 
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the purposes of this particular pursuit, are very nrnch ob a 
level. And this last remark at least is confinmod by Lord 
Bacon, who confesses " Onr method of disoorering the - 
sciences does not much depend-upon subtlety and slrengtli 
of genius, but lies level to almost every oapaoity and 
onderBtatiding ;" * though surely soienoes there are, in 
which geniiu ia everything, and rules all but nothing, 

4. 

It will be a great mistake then t* suppose that, because 
this eminent philosopher condemned presumption and pre- 
scription in inquiries into facts which are external to us, 
present with us, and common to us all, therefore authority, 
tradition, Terieimilitude, analogy, and the like, are mere 
" idols of the den " or " of the theatre " in history or ethics. 
Here we may oppose to him an author in his own line as 
great as he is : " Expenenoe," says Bacon, "is by far the 
best demimstralaon, provided it dwell in the experiment; for 
the transferring of it to other things judged alike Is very 
fallacious, unless done with great exactness and regular- 
ity."' Niebuhr explains or corrects him : " InstaQoes are 
not arguments," he grants, when investigating an obscure 
question of Roman history,—" instances are not arguments, 
but in history are scarcely of less force ; above all, where 
tiie parallel they exhibit is in the progressive development 
of institutions."' Here this sagacious writer reoognizes 
the tme principle of historical logic, while he exempUGes it. 

The same principle is involved in the well-known maxim 
of Azistotie, thai " it is much the same to admit the pro- 
babilities of a mathematician , and to look for demonstration 
from an orator." In all matters of human life, presump- 
tion verified by instances, is our ordinary instrument of 
proof, and, if the antecedent probability is great, it almost 

• Vm. Org. i. 2, J 26. vol. It. p. 29. ' Nor. Org. J 70, p. M. 

■ Hut. of Borneo Tot. i. p. 84&, ed. 1828. 
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supersedes instanoea. Of course, aa is plain, we may air 
grierously in the aotecedeat view which we start with, 
and in that case, our oonclaBions may be wide of the truth ; 
but that only shows that we had no right to assume a 
premiss which was im trustworthy, not that our reasoning 
was faulty. 

6. 
I am speaking of the process itself, and its correctness 
is shown by its general adoption. In religious questions a 
single test of Scripture ia all-sufficient with most people, 
whether the well disposed or the prejudiced, to prove a 
doctrine or a duty in cases when a custom is established or a 
tradition is strong. "Notforsaking the assembling of our* 
selves together " is sufficient for establishing social, public, 
nay, Sunday worship. "Where the tree Mleth, there 
shall it lie," shows that our probation ends with life. " For- 
bidding to marry " determines the Pope to be the man oi 
sin. Again, it is plain that a man's after course for good 
or bad brings oat the passing words or obscure actions of 
previous years. Then, on a retrospect, we use the event as 
a presumptive interpretation of the past, of those past 
indications of his character which, considered as evidence, 
were too few and doubtful to bear insisting on at the time, 
and would have seemed ridiculous, had we attempted to do 
so. And the antecedent probability is even found to 
triumph over contrary evidence, as well as to sustain what 
agrees with it. Every one may know of cases In which a 
plausible charge aguinst an individual was borne down at 
once by weight of character, though that character was in- 
commensurate oi course with the circumstances which gave 
rise to suspicion, and had no direct neutralizing force to 
ilestroy it. On the other hand, it is sometimes said, and 
even if not literally true will serve in illustration, that not 
a. few of those who are put on trial in our criminal courts 
are not legally guilty of the particular crime on which a 
Coogk 
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verdict is found BgaiDst them, being convictod not so 
rauoh upon tbe particular evidence, as on the preaumption 
arising from their want of character and the memory of 
their former offences. Nor is it in slight matters only or 
unimportant that we thas act. Our dearest interests, our 
personal welfare, our property, our health, our reputation, 
we freely hazard, not on proof, but on a simple probability, 
which is sufiicient for our oonviction, because prudence 
dictates to us so to take it. We must be content to follow 
the law of our being in religious matters as well as in 
Becular. 

6. 
But there is more to say on the subordinate position which 
direct evidence holds among the moiiva of conviction in 
most matters. It is no paradox to say that there is 
a certain scantiness, nay an absence of evidence, which 
may even tell in favour of statements which require to be 
made good. There are indeed oases in which we cannot 
discover the law of silence or deficiency, which are then 
simply unaccountable. Thus Lucian, for whatever reason, 
hardly notices Boman authors or affairs.* Mazimus 
Tyrius, who wrote several of his works at Rome, neverthe- 
less makes no reference to Roman history. Paterculus, 
the historian, is mentioned by no ancient writer except 
Priscian. What is more to our present purpose, Seneca, 
Pliny the elder, and Plutarch are altogether silent about 
Ohristianity ; and perhaps Epiotetus also, and the Em- 
peror Marcus. The Jewish Miahna, too, compiled about 
A.D. ISO, is silent about Christianity ; and the Jerusalem 
and Babylonish Talmuds almost so, though the one was 
compiled about a.d. 300, and the other a.d. 500.* Euae- 
biua again, is very uncertain in his notice of facts : he does 
not speak of St. Methodius, nor of St. Anthony, nor of the 
martyrdom of St. Perpetua, nor of the miraculous powers of 
■ l^rdner'8 Heath. Test p. 2& ' Palej'i Erid. p. L prop. 1, 7. 
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St. Gregory Thauniaturg:u8 ; and he mentionB CoDfitantine'a 
lununous cross, not in bis Ecclosiastical History, where it 
would naturally find a place, bnt in hia Life of the Emperor. 
Moreover, those who receive that wonderful occurrence, 
which is, aa one who rejects it allows,' " so inexphcable 
to the historical inquirer," have to explain the difficulty 
of the oniversal silence on the subject of all the Fathers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, excepting Eusebius. 

In like manner, Scripture has its unexplained omia- 
sioiu. No religions school finds its own tenets and usages 
on the surface of it. The remark applies also to the very 
context of Scripture, as in the obscurity which hangs 
over Nathanael or the Magdalen. It is a remarkable 
circumstance that there is no direct intimation all through 
Scriptnre that the Serpent mentioned in the temptation of 
Bre was the evil spirit, till we come to the vision of the 
Woman and Child, and their adversary, the Dragon, in the 
twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse. 

7. 
Omissions, thus absolute and singular, when they occut 
in the evidence of iacts or doctrines, are of course difficul- 
ties ; on the other hand, not unfrequently they admit of 
explanation. Silence may arise from the very notoriety 
of the £acts in question, as in the case of the seasons, the 
weather, or other natural phenomena; or from their 
sacrednees, as the Athenians would not meudou the mytho- 
logical Furies ; or from external constraint, as the omis- 
sion of the stataes of Brutus and Cassiufi in the procession. 
Or it may proceed from fear or disgust, as on the arrival 
of unwelcome news ; or from indignation, or hatred, or 
contempt, or perplexity, as Josephos is silent about Chris- 
tianity, and Eusebius passes over the death of Orispus ia 
bis hfe of Oonstantine ; or from other strong feeling, as 
■ IdmaD, Chriat. toI, U. p. SBS. 
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implied in the poet's Bentdment, "Gitb sorrow words;" 
or from policy or other prudential motive, or propri^y, aa 
Queen's Speeches do not mention individoala, however 
influentiftl in the political world, and newspapers after a 
time were silent about the cholera. Or, again, froin the 
natural and gradual course which the fact took, as in the 
instance of inventions and diseovenes, the history of which 
is on this aeeoont often obeoure ; or from low of documents 
or other direct testimonies, as we should not look for 
theological information in a treatise on geology, 

8. 

Again, tt frequently happens that omissions proceed on 
lome law, as the varying influence of an external cause ; 
and then, so hr from being a perplexity, they may even 
confirm such evidence as occurs, l^ becoming, as it were, its 
correlative. For instance, an obstacle may be assignable, 
person, or principle, or accident, which ought, if it exists, 
to reduce or distort the indications of a fact to that 
very point, or in that very direction, or with the varia- 
tions, or in the order and succession, which do occur in 
its actual history. At first sight it might be a sus^uclonB 
circumstance that but one or two manuaoripts of some 
celebrated document were forthcoming ; ■ but if it were 
known that the sovereign power had exerted itself to sup- 
press and destroy it at the time of its publication, and 
that the extant manuscripts were found just in those 
places where history witnessed to the failure of the attempt, 
the coincidence would be highly corroborative of that 
evidence which alone remained. 

Thus it is possible to have too much evidence ; that is, 
evidence so full or exact as to throw suspicion over the 
case for which it is adduced. The genuine Epistles of St. 
Ignatius contain none of those ecclesiastical terms, such as 
" Priest " or " See," which are so frequent afterwards | 
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and they quote Soriptura Bparingly. The interpolated 
Kpistlee quoto it largely; that is, they are too Scriptural 
to be Apostolic. Few persons, again, who are acquainted 
with the primitiTe theology, but will be sceptical at first 
reading of the authenticity of such works as the longer 
Creed of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, or St Hippolytus 
contra Beronem, from the precision of the theological 
language, which is uneuitable to the Antenicooe period. 



The influence of circumstancea upon the expression of 
opinion or testimony supplies another form of the same 
law of omission. "I am ready to admit," says Paley, 
" that the ancient Christian advocates did not insist Upon 
the miracles in argument so frequently as I should have 
done. It was their lot to contend with notions of magical 
Bgency, against which the mere production of the foots 
was not sufficient for the ooDvinciDg of their adversaries; 
1 do not know whether they themselTee thought it quite 
decisive of the controversy. But nnoe it is proved, I 
conceive with certainty, that the sparingness with which 
they appealed to miracles was owing neither to their 
ignorance nor their doubt of the foots, it is at any rote an 
objection, not to the trnth of the history, but to the judg- 
ment of its defenders." * And, in like manner, Christioni 
were not likely to entertain the question of the obstroct 
allowablenesa of images in the Catholic ritual, with the 
actual superstitious and immorolities of paganism berore 
their eyes. Nor were they likely to determine the pluce 
of the Blessed Mary in our reverence, before they liad 
duly secured, in the affections of the foithfiil, the supreme 
glory and worship of 6od Incarnate, her Eternal Lord 
and Son. Nor would they recognize Purgatory as a part 
of the Dispensotion, till the world hod flowed into th? 
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Oharch, and a habit of corruption had been lately super- 
induced. Ifor could ecclesiastical liberty be asserted, till it 
bad been assailed. Norwould a Pope arise, bat in proportion 
&8 the Church was oonsolidated. Nor would monachiem 
be needed, while martyrdoms were in progress. Nor 
could St. Clement give judgment on the doctrine of 
BerengariuB, nor St. Dionysius refute the TJbiquists, nor 
St. IrensuB denounce the Protestant view of Justification, 
nor St. Cyprian draw up a theory of toleration. There 
is " a time for every purpose under the heaven ;" " a time 
to keep silence and a time to speak." 

10. 
Sometiinea when the want of evidence for a series of 
facts or dootrines is unaccountable, an unexpected explana- 
tion or addition in the course of time is found as regards 
a portion of them, which suggests a ground of patience as 
regards the historical obscurity of the rest. Two instances 
are obvious to mention, of an accidental silence of clear 
primitive testimony as to important doctrines, and its 
removal. In the number of the articles of Catholic belief 
which the Reformation especially resisted, were the Mass 
and the sacramental virtue of Ecclesiastioal Unity. Since 
the date of that movement, the shorter Epistles of St. 
Ignatius have been discovered, and the early Liturgies 
verified ; and this with most men has pat an end to the 
controversy about those doctrines. The good fortune which 
has happened to tliem, may happen to others ; and though 
it does not, yet that it has happened to them, is M those 
others a sort of compensation for the obscurity in which 
their early history continues to be involved. 

11. 
X may seem in these remarks to be preparing the way 
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for a broad admisaion of the sbseaee of aoy aaDction in 
primitiTfl Christianity in behalf of its medieval form, bat 
I do not make them with this intention. Not from mis- 
givinga of this kind, bat irom the claims of a sound logic* 
I thii^ it right to insist, that, jrhatever early teetimoniw I 
may bring in support of later developments of doctrine, an 
in great measure brought ex abundanU, a matter of grace, 
not of compulsion. The onus probandi is with those who 
assail a teaching which is, and has long been, in posseeaion. 
As for poaitire evidoDce in our behalf, they must take what 
they con get, if they cannot get as much as they might 
wish, inasmuch as antecedent probabilities, as I have said, 
go so very far towards dispensing with it. It is a first 
strong point that, in an idea such as Christianity, develop- 
ments cannot but be, and those surely divine, because it is 
divine ; a second that, if so, they are those very ones which 
exist, because there are no others ; and a third point is the 
fact that they are found just there, where true develop- 
ment ought to be found, — namely, in the historic seats of 
Apostolical teaching and in the authoritative homes of in^ 
memorial tradition. 

13. 
And, if it be said in reply that the difBcnlty of admitting 
these developments of doctrine lies, not mwely in the ab- 
sence of early testimony for them, but in the aotnal existence 
of distinct testimony against them, — or, as Chillingworth 
•ays, in " Popes against Popes, Counoils against Connoiis," 
— I answer, of course this will be said ; but let the &ot of 
this objection be carefully examined, and its valne reduced 
to its true measure, before it is used in argument. I grant 
that there are " Bishops against Bishops in Churoli history, 
Fathers ^;ainst Fathers, Fathers against themselves," for 
such differences in individual writers are consistent with, 
or rather are invcJved in the very idea of doctrinal develop- 
D,£,,t,7P-h»Google 
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meat, and oonseqnentljr are no real objeotioD to it ; the one 
essential question is whether the recognized organ of 
teaohing, the Gburoh herself, acting through Pope or 
Council as the Oracle of heaven, has ever contradicted 
ber own enunciations. If so. the hypothesis which I am 
advocating is at onoe shattered ; but, till I have positive 
i^nd dietinot evidence of the fact, I am stow to give 
tredencc to the existence of so great an improbability. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INSTANCES IN ILLUSTRATION. 

It follows nov to iDquire how muoh eWdence is actually 
producible for those large portions of the pi-esent Creed of 
Cbriatflndom, which have not a recognlzi-d place in the 
primordial idea and the historical outline of ^e Religion, 
yet which oome to us with certain antecedent oonaiderations 
strong enough in reason to raise the effectiTeness of that 
evidence to a point disproportionate, as I have allowed, to 
its intrinsic volue. In urging these considerations here, 
of course I exclude for the time the force of the Church's 
claim of infallibility in her acts, for which so much can be 
eaid, but I do not exclude the logical oogency of those 
acts, considered as testimonies to the faith of the times 
before them. 

My argument then is this: — that, from the first age of 
Christianity, its teaching looked towards those eccleeiaatical 
dogmas, afterwards recognized and defined, with (as time 
went on) more or less determinate advance in the direction 
of them ; till at length that advance became so pronounced, 
as to justify their definition and to bring it about, and to 
place tiiem in the position of rightfnl interpretations and 
keys of the remains and the records in history of the 
teaching which had so terminated. 

a. ■ 

This line of argument is not unlike that which is 
considered to constitute a sufliciept proof of truths in 
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physical Bcience. An instBiice of this is fumiBhed as in a 
work on Mechanics of the past generation, hy a writer of 
name, and his explanation ol it will serve as an introduction 
to our immediate subjeot. After treating of the laws 
of motion, he goes on to olwerve, "These laws afe the 
simplest principles to which motion can be ledooed, and 
apon them the whole theory depends. They are not 
indeed self-evident, nor do they admit of aoonrate proof by 
ezperimenl^ on account of the great nicety required in 
adjusting the instruments and making the experiments ; 
and on account of the effects of friction, and the air's 
resistance, which cannot entirely be removed. They ar^ 
however, constantly, and invariablyj suggested to our 
senses, and they agree with experiment as far as experiment 
can go ; and the more accurately the experiments are made, 
and the greater care we take to remove all those impedi- 
ments whick tend to render the oonclosionB erroneous, the 
[nore nearly do the experiments coincide with these laws." ^ 
And thus a converging evidence in favour of certain 
doctrines may, under circumstances, be as clear a proof of 
their Apostolioal origin as can be reached practically from 
the Quod semper, quod udique, quod ab omnibut. 

In such a method of proof there is, first, an imperfect, 
secondly, a growing evidence, thirdly, in consequence a 
delayed inference and judgment, fourthly, : 
ducible to account for the delay. 



SECTION L 

INfTTANCBS OURSORIJ.V NOnCBD. 
1. 

(1.) Canon of the Neie Te%tament. 

As regards the New Testament, Oatholics and ProteetnntB 

> Wood'i Mechaiiici, p. S), 
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receive the some books as canonical and inspired ; yet 
among those uoaks Bome are to be found, which certainly 
have no rigiit there if, following the rule (tf Yiucenttos, 
we receive nothing as of divine aathority bat what has 
. been received always and everywhere. The degrees of 
evidence are very various for one book and another. " It is 
confoEsed," says Lessj "that not all the Soriptores of our 
Kew Testament have been received with universal consent 
IS genuine works of the Evangelists and Apostles. Bat 
that man must have pTedetenoined to oppose the meet 
palpable truths, and muBt reject all history, who will not 
eonfesa that the ^'eofer part of the New Testament has been 
universally received as anthentio, and that the remaining 
books have been acknowledged as such by the majority of 
the anoients."' 

a. 

For instance, as to the Epistle of St. James. It is true, 
it ia contained in the dd Syriac version in the second 
century ; but Origen, in the third century, is the first 
writer who distinctly mentions it among th^ Oreeks ; and 
it is not quoted by name by any Latin till the fourth. St. 
Jerome speaks of its gaining credit " by degrees, in pro- 
cess of time." Eusebius says no more than that it had 
been, up to his time, acknowledged by the majority ; and 
he oloBses it with the Shepherd of St. Hermas and the 
Epistle of St. Barnabas.* 

Again : " The Epietle to the Hebrews, though received 
in the East, was not received in the Latin Churches till 
St. Jerome's time. St. Ireneeus either does not affirm, or 
denies that it is St. Paul's. Tertullion ascribes it to 
St. Barnabas. Oaius excludes it from his list. St. Hip- 
pol]rtuB does not receive it. St. Oyprian is silent about it. 
It ifi doubtful whether St. Optatus received it." * 

' AojoidiDg to Ijasi. 
>. 78 tDiMnM. liL 6, p. MT]. 
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Again, St. Jerome tells xa, that in his day, towards a.d, 
400, the Greek Church rejected the Apooalypfle, but the 
Xjatin receired it. 

Again : " The New Testament consists of twenty -seven 
books in all, though of varying importanoe. Of these, 
fonrteen are not mentioned at all till from eighty to one 
hundred years after St. John's death, in which number 
are the Acts, the Second to the Corinthians, the Oalatiaos, 
the Colosaians, the Two to the Thessalonians, and St. James. 
Of the other thirteen, five, viz. St. John's Gkwpel, the 
Philippians, the First to Timothy, the Hebrews, and the 
First of St. John are quoted but by ona writer dnring the 
same period." * 

3. 

On what ground, then, do we Teeeive the Canon as it 
comes to us, but on the authority of the Church of the 
fourth and fifth centuries ? The Cbaroh at that era 
decided, — not merely bore testimony, but passed a judg- 
ment on former testimony, — decided, that certain books 
were of authority. And on what ground did she so 
decide P on the ground ihat hitherto a decision had beef 
impossible, in an age of persecution, from want of oppor- 
tanitiea for research, discussion, and testimony, from the 
private or the local character of some of the books, and from 
misapprehension of the doctrine contained in others. Now, 
however, facilities were at length given for deciding 
once for all on what had been in suspense and doubt for 
three centuries. On this subject I will quote another 
passage frvm the same Tract : " We depend upon the fourth 
and fifth centuries thus : — As to Scripture, former centuries 
do not speak distinctly, frequently, or unanimously, except 
of some chief books, as the Oospels ; but we see in them, 
as we believe, an ever-growing tendency and approximation 

' [Ibid. p. 2(0. These remlta are taken tram Less, and are prsctioaUy 
«annate.] 
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to that ^11 agreement whioli we find in the fillb. The 
teatinioay given at the latter date ia tbe limit to which 
all that hag been before said converges. For inBtance, it 
ia commonly said, Eaxeptio probat regulam i vben we have 
reason to think that a writer or an age would have witnessed 
so and so, but for this or that, and that this or that were 
mere accidents of bis position, then be or it may be said 
to tend totearda such testimony. In this way the first 
centuries tend towards the fiftb. Tiewinj; the matter as 
one of moral evidence, we seem to see in the testimony of 
tbe fifth tbe very testimony which every preceding century 
gave, accidents excepted, such as tbe present loss of docu- 
ments once extant, or tbe then existing misconceptions 
which want of intercourse between tbe Gburcbes occasioned. 
Ibe fifth century acts as a comment on the obscure text 
of the centuries before it, and brings out a meaning, whtofa 
with th« help of tbe comment any candid person sees 
really to be kbeirs " • 



(2.) Original Bin. 
I have already remarked upon the historical fact, that 
the recognition of Original Sin, considered as tbe con- 
sequence of Adam's fall, was, both as regards general 
acoeptanoe and accurate understanding, a gradual process, 
not completed till tbe time of Augustine and Pelagius. 
St. Gbrysostom lived close up to that date, but there are 
passages in his works, often quoted, which we should not 
expect to find worded as they stand, if they bad been 
written fifty years later. It is commonly, and reasonably, 
said in explanation, that tbe fatalism, so prevalent in 
various shapes pagan and heretical, in tbe first centuries, 
was aa obstacle to an accurate apprehension of the coa- 
sequcDOes of tbe fall, as the presence of the existing 
' No. 86 [DiMOM. p. 236], 
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idolatry was to the nso of images. If this be so, we have 
here an instaiice of a doctrine beld back for a time by • 
oircumstances, yet in the event forcing its way into its 
normal shape, and at length authoritatiTely fixed in it, . 
that is, of a doctrine held implicitly, then asserting itself, 
and at length folly developed. 

6. 
(3.) In/ant BaptUm. 
One of the passages of St. Chrysostom to which I might 
refer is this, "We baptize infants, though they are 
not defiled with sin, that they may receive sanctity, 
righteousnees, adoption, heirship, brotherhood with Christ, 
and may become His members." {Aug. contr. Jul. i. 21.) 
This at least shows that he had a clear view of the impor. 
tance and dnty of infant baptism, but sach was not the case 
even with saints in the generation immediately before him. 
As is well known, it was not nnusnal in that age of the 
Church for those, who might be considered catechumens, 
to delay their baptism, as Froteetante now delay reception 
of the Holy Eucharist. It is difficult for us at this day to 
enter into the assemblage of motives which led to this 
postponement ; to a keen sense and awe of the special 
privil^es of baptism which could only once be received, 
other reasons would be added,— reluctance to being com- 
mitted to a strict rule of life, and to making a public pro- 
fession of religion, and to joining in a specially intimate 
fellowship or solidarity wit^ strangers. But so it was in 
mattor of fact, for reasons good or bad, that infant baptism, 
which is a fundamental rule of Christian duty with us, 
was less earnestly insisted on in early times. 

6. 

Even in the fourth century St. Gregory Kazianzen, 
St. Basil) and 8t. Augustine, having Christian mothers, 
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still were not baptized till they were adulte. St. Gregory's 
mother dedioated him to GKhI immediatflly on his birth ; 
and again when he had come to years of disoretioa, 
^with the rite of taking the goapele into his hands by 
way of consecration. He was religiously-minded from hia 
yoath, and had devoted himself to a single life. Yet hia 
baptism did not take place till after he had attended the 
schools of GsBsarea, Palestine, and Alexandria, and was on 
his voyage to Athena. He bad embarked during the 
November gales, and for twenty days his life was in danger. 
He presented himself for baptism as soon as he got to land, 
St. Busil was the eon of Christian confessors on both 
father's and mother's side. His grandmother Macrina, 
who brought him np, had for seven years lived with her 
husband in the woods of Pontus during the Decian per8e< 
cution. His father was said to have wrought miracles ; 
his mother, an orphan of great beauty of person, was forced 
from her unprotected state to abandon the hope of a single 
life, and was conspicuous in matrimony for her care of 
strangers and the poor, and for her offerings to the 
churches. How religiously she brought up her children 
is shown by the singular blesaiug, that four out of ten 
have since been canonized as Saints. St. Basil was one of 
these ; yet the child of such parents was not baptised till 
he had come to man's estate, — till, according to the 
Benedictine Editor, his twenty-Rrst, and perhaps his 
twenty>nintb, year. St. Augustine's mother, who is her- 
self a Saint, waa a Christian when he was bom, though 
his father waa not. Immediately on his birth, he wu 
made a catechumen ; in his childhood he fell ill, and asked 
for baptism. His mother was alarmed, and was takin]> 
measures for his reception into the Church, when he 
suddenly got better, and it was deferred. He did not 
receive baptism till the age of thirty-three, after he had 
been for nine yeara a victim of Manichiean error. In like 
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manner, St. Ambrose, thoagli brouglit up by bis mother 
and holy nims, one of them his own sister St. Marcellma, 
was not baptized till he was ohosen bishop at the age of 
abont tbirty-fonr, nor his brother St. Satynis till about 
the same age, after the serious warning of a shipwreck. 
St. Jerome too, though educated at Borne, and so fkr under 
religious influences, as, with other hoys, to be in the 
observance of Sunday, and of devotions in the catacombs, 
had no iriend to bring him to baptism, till he bad reached 
man's estate and bad traTelled. 

7. 

Kow how are the modem sects, whtoh protest gainst 
infant baptism, to be answered by Anglicans with this 
array of great names in their favour ? By the later rule 
of the Church surely ; by the dicta of some later Saints, 
as by St. Chrysostom; by one or two inferences from 
Scripture ; by an argument founded on the absolute neces- 
sity of Baptism for salvation, — sufficient reasons certainly, 
but impotent to reverse the fact that neither in Dalmatia 
nor in Cappadocia, neither in Home, nor in Africa, was it 
then imperative on Christian parents, as it is now, to give 
baptism to their young children. It was on retrospect and 
after the truths of the Creed had sunk into the Christian 
mind, that the authority of such men as St. Cyprian, St. 
Ohrysostom, and St. Augustine brought round the orbtB 
terrarum to the conclusion, which the infallible Church 
con6rmed, that observance of the rite was the rule, and the 
non-obaervanoe the exception. 

8. 

(4.) Communion in one Hnd, 

In the bepnning of the fifteenth century, the Council 

of Constance pronounced that, " though in the primitive 

n ,1 : ?H>()^le 
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Ghorcli the Sacrament " of the Euohariat " wu reoeived 
by the iaithful under each kind, yet the custom haa been 
reasonably introduced, for the aToidiug of certain dangers 
and scandals, that it should be received by the conBeerators 
under each kind, and by the laity only under the kiud of 
Bread ; since it is most firmly to be believed, and in no 
wise doubted, that the whole Body and Blood of Christ is 
truly contained as well under the kind of Bread ae under 
the kind of Wine." 

Now the question is, whether the doctrine here laid 
dowu, and carried into effect in the usage here sanctioned, 
was entertained by the early Church, and may be con- 
sidered a just development of its principles and praotdoes. . 
I answer that, starting with the presumption that the 
Council has ecclesiastical authority^ which is the point here 
to he asaumed, we shall find quite enough for its defence, 
and shall be eatisiied to decide in the afBrmative ; we shall 
- readily come to the ooncluaion that Communion under 
either kind is lawful, each kind conveying the full gift of 
the Sacrament. 

For instance, Scripture affords us two instances of what 
may reasonably be considered the administration of the 
form of Bread without that of Wine ; viz. our Lord's 
own example towards the two disciples at Emmans, and 
St. Paul's action at sea during the tempest. Moreover, 
St. Luke speaks of the first Christians as continuing in the 
" breaking of bread, and in prayer," and of the first day of 
the week " when they came together to breai bread." 

And again, in the sixth chapter of St. John, our Lord 
says absolutely, " He that eateth Me, even he shall live by 
Me." And, though He dbtinctly promises that we shall 
have it granted to us to drink His blood, as well as to 
eat HjB fiesh ; nevertheless, not a word does He say to 
signify that, as He is the Bread from heaven and the 
living Bread, so He is the heavenly, living Wine also. 
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Afjain, St. Fsul says that " whoaoeTOr shaU eat this Bread 
or drink this Cup of the Lord onworthily, shall be gnilty 
of the Body and Blood of the Lord." 

M&By of the types of the Holy Eaoharist, as &r as they 
go, tend to the same ooqcIusiod ; as the Manna, to which 
our Lord referred, the Paschal Lamb, the Shewbread, the 
sacri6ces £roin which the blood was poured oat, and the 
miracle of the loaves, which are figures of the bread alone ; 
while the water from the rook, and the Blood from our 
Lord's side correspond to the wine without the bread. 
Others are representations of both kinds ; as Melchizedek's 
feast, and Elijah's miracle of the meal and oiL 



And, further, it certainly was the custom in the early 
Church, under oiroumBtanoes, to communicate in one kind, 
as we leam from St. Oyprian, St. Diouysius, St. Basil, St. 
Jerome, and others. For instance, St Oyprian speaks of 
the communion of an infant under Wine, and of a woman 
under Bread ; and St. Ambrose speaks of his brother in ship- 
wreck folding the consecrated Bread in a handkerohief, and 
placing it round his neck ; and the monks and hermits in 
the desert can hardly be supposed to have been ordinarily 
in possession of consecrated Wine as well as Bread. 
From the following Letter of St. Basil, it appears that, not 
only the monks, but the whole laity of Egypt ordinarily 
communicated in Bread only. He seems to have been 
asked by his correspondent, whether in time of persecution 
it was lawful, in the absence of priest or deacon, to take 
the communion " in one's own hood," that is, of course, the 
Bread ; he answers that it may be justified by the follow- 
ing parallel cases, in mentioning which he is altogether 
-silent about the Cup. " It is plainly no fault," he says, 
" for long custom supplies instances enough to sanction it. 
For all the monks in the desert, where there is no priest, 
' D,£,,t,7P-h»Google 
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keep tbe commanion at home, and partake it from them- 
Belres. In Alexandria too, and in Egypt, eaob of the laity, 
for the most part, has the Gommanlon ia bis boose, and, 
when he will, he partakes it hy means of himself. For 
when once the priest has celebrated the Sacrifice and 
given it, he wbo takes it as a whole together, and then 
partakes of it daily, reasonably ought to think that he 
partakes and reoeires from him who has given it." ' It 
shonld be added, that in the beginning of the Letter be 
may be interpreted to apeak of communion in both kinds, 
and to say that it is " good and profitable." 

Here we have the usage of Pontus, Egypt, Africa, and 
Milan. Spain may be added, if a late author is right in 
his view of the meaning of a Spanish Canon ; * and Syria, 
BB w«U as Egypt, at least at a later date, since Nicephorus * 
tells us that the Acephali, having no Bishops, kept the 
Bread which their last priests had consecrated, and dis- 
pensed crumbs of it every year at Easter fiir the purposes 
of Communion. 

10. 

But it may be said, that after atl tt is so very 
hazardous and fearful a measure actually to withdraw 

' Ep. 98. I have thongbt it bait to give >n over-literal transtation. 

* Till. Condi. Bracar. ap. Agnirr. Cone. Hiep. t. ii. p. 676. " That ike 
cap waa itot admintBtered at the utme time is not bo dear; bat from the 
tenor of thia flret Canon in the Acta of the Third Coancil of Brags, which 
coodemnt the notion that the Host Bhoold l>e steeped in the chalice, we 
have no donbt that tile wine wae withheld from the laity. Whether oer- 
taia pi^nta of doctrine are or are not fband in the Scriptores u no concern 
of the lurtorian i all that he has to do ii leligionaly to follow hia gaides, to 
■oppreaior diatroBt nothing through partiality."— 2)wilain, But. of Spain 
owl Fort. vol. i. p. 204. If pro eomplemanto eommuniomt in the CanoD 
merely meBoa " for the Cnp," nt least the Cnp is apolcen of as a complement i 
tbe lame view li conteined in the "confirmation of the EuoharUt," at 
apolen of in St. Oennan'i life. Tid. Lives of Saints, No. 9, p. 28. 

' Niceph. Bist. xviii. 46. Renandot, however, telle ns of two Biahopa at 
tbe time when tbe schism was at length healed. Patr. Al. Jac. p. 218. 
However, theie bad been oOMacrnted by priesta, p. 14C 
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from ChristiaDB one-haU of the Sacromeot, that, in spite 
of these preoedeotB, some direct warrant ie needed to 
reconcile the mind to it. There might have heen oircum- 
stances which led St. Oyprian, or St. Basil, or the Apos- 
tolical Christians before them to curtail it^ about which 
we know nothing. It is not therefore safe in us, because 
it was safe in them. Certainly a warrant is necessary ; 
and just such a warrant is the authority of the Church. ' 
If we can trust her implicitly, there is nothing in the state 
of the evidence to form an objection to her decision in this 
instance, and in proportion as we find we can trust her 
does our difficulty lessen. Moreover, children, not to say 
infants, were at one time admitted to the Eucharist, at 
least to the Cup ; on what authority are they now excluded 
from Cup and Bread also P St. Augustine considered the 
usage to be of Apostolical origin; and it continued in 
the West down to the twelfth century ; it continues in 
the East among Qreeks, Russo-Greeke, and the various 
Monophysite Churches to this day, and that on the 
ground <^ito almost universality in the primitive Church.' 
Is it a greater innovation to suspend the Cup, than to 
cut off children from Communion altogether P Yet we 
acquiesce in the latter deprivation without a scruple. It 
is safer to acquiesce with, than without, an authority; 
safer with the belief that the Church is the pillar and 
ground of the truth, than with the belief that in so great 
a matter she is likely to err. 

II. 

(5.) 7%e Somtniaioit. 
The next instance I shall take is irom the early teaching 
on the subject of our Lord's Con substantiality and Co^ 
eternity. 

1 Tid. Biiv- Ant XT. 4, f 7 i Mid Flmirjr, Hirt. izn. tO, DOtt^ i , 
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Li the oontroversy carried on by variom learned men 
in the serraiteenth and following century, oonoerning the 
statements of the early Fathers on thia aubject, the one 
party determined the patristio theology by the Kteral force 
of the separate expreeaions or phrases nsed in it, or by the 
philosophical opinions of the day ; the other, by the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Ohurch, as afterwards authoritatively 
declared. The one party argued that those Fathers need 
not have meant more than what was afterwards considered 
heresy ; the other answered that there is nothing to prevent 
their meaning more. Thus the position which Bull main- 
tains seems to be nothing beyond this, that the Kicene 
Oreed is a natural key for interpreting the body of Ante- 
nicene theology. His rery aim,iB to explain diffieolties ; 
now the notion of difficulties and their explanation im- 
plies a rule to which they are apparent exceptions, and in 
accordance with which they are to be explained. Nay, 
the title of his work, which is a " Defence of the Creed ol 
Nictea/' shows that he is not investigating what is true and 
what false, but explaining and justifying a foregone con- 
clusion, as sanctioned by the testimony of the great Coun- 
cil. TTnlesa the statements of the Fathers had suggested 
difficulties, bis work would have had no object. He allows 
that their language, is not such as they would have used 
after the Creed had been imposed ; but he says in eSect 
that, if we will bat take it in our hands and apply it 
'equitably to their writings, we shall bring ont and har- 
monize their teaching, clear their ambiguities, and discover 
their anomalous statements to be few and msignificant. 
In ol^er words, he begins with a presumption, and shows 
how naturally facts dose round it and fall in with it, if we 
will but let them. He does this triumphantly, yet he 
has an arduous work ; out of about thirty writers whom 
he reviews, he has, for one oause or other, to "explain 
piously " nearly twenty. n,o„...,,GoOQle 
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SECTION n. 

OIIB LOBO'S IHOARHATION AND TUB DIONITT OP BIS BLESSED 
HOraSB AND OF ALL SAINTS. 

Bishop Bull's coQtroTersy bad regard to Acte-uioene 
writers only, and to little more than to the doctrine of the 
Divine Son's consabetantialitj and co-etemity; and, aa 
being oontroyerey, it necesearily narrows and dries up a 
large and fertile aabjeot. Let us see whether, treated 
' hiatorically, it will not present itself to us in various aspects 
which may rightly be called developmenta, as coming into 
view, one ont of another, and following one after another 
by a natural order of succession. 



First then, that the language of the Ante-nicene Fathers, 
on the subject of our Lord's Divinity, may be far more 
easily accommodated to the Arian hypothesis than can the 
language of the Foet-nicene, is agreed on all hands. Thus 
St. Justin speaks of the Son as subservien t to the Father in 
the creation of the world, as seen by Abraham, as speaking 
to Moses from the' bush, as appearing to Joshua before the 
fall of Jericho,' as Minister and Angel, and as nuraerically 
distinot from the Father. Clement, again, speaks of the 
Word* as the "Instrument of God," " close to the Sole 
Almighty ;" " ministering to the Omnipotent Father's 
will ;" * " an energy, so to say, or operation of the Father," 
and "constituted by His will as the cause of all good."* 
Again, the Council of Antioch, which condemned Paul 
of Samosata, says that He " appears to the Patriarchs 
and converses with them, being testified sometimes to be 
an Angel, at other times Lord, at others God ;" that, 
while " it ia impious to think that the God of all is called 

> Kaye'a Jiutin, p. 59, &e. * Kaje's Clement, p. 33S. 

« p. S41. * ib. S48. 
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an Angel, the Son is the Angel of the Father." * Formal 
proof, hovever, is nnneoeaaary ; had not the fact been as 
I have stated it, neither Sandiua would bare profewed 
to differ from the Post-nioene Fathen, nor would Boll 
have had to defend the Ante-nicena. 

8. 

One principal change which took place, as time went on, 
was the following : the Ante-nicene Fathers, as in some of 
the foregoing extracts, speak of the Angelic visions in the 
Old Testament as if they were appearances of the Son ; but 
St. Augustine introduced the explicit doctrine, which haa 
been received since his date, that they were simply Angels, 
through whom the Omnipresent Son manifested Himself. 
This indeed is the only interpretation which the Ante- 
nicene statements admitted, as soon as reason began to 
ezamine what they did mean. They could not mean that 
the Eternal God could really be seen by bodily eyes ; if 
anything was seen, that most have been some created glory 
or other symbol, by which it pleased the Almighty to 
signify His Presence. What was heard was a sound, as 
external to His Essence, and as distinct from His Nature, 
as the thunder or the voice of the trumpet, whidt pealed 
along Mount Sinai ; what it was had not come under dis- 
cuesion till St. Augustine ; both question and answer were 
alike undeveloped. The earlier Fathers spoke as if there 
were no medium interposed between the Creator and the 
creature, and so they seemed to make the Eternal Sod 
the medium ; what it really waa, they had not deter- 
mined. St. Augustine ruled, and his ruling has been 
accepted in later times, that it waa not a mere atmospheric 
phenomenon, or an impression on the senses, but the 
material form proper to an Angelic presence, or the pre- 
taiee of an Angel in that material garb in which blessed 
« SeUqn. Sur. t ^ p. «». 47a 
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Spirita do ordinarily appear to men. Henceforth the Angel 
in the bush, the voice which spoke with Abraham, and ibe 
man who wrestled with Jncol^ were not regarded as the 
Son of God, but as Angelic ministers, whom He employed, 
and through whom He signified His presence and His will. 
Thns the tendency of the controversy with the Arians was 
to raise our view of our Lord's Mediatorial acts, to impress 
them on OS in their divine rather than their human aspect, 
and to asaooiate them more intimately with the ineGbble 
glories which surround the Throne of God. The Mediator- 
ship was no longer regarded in itself, in that prominently 
. subordinate place which it had ouceocoupied in the thoughts 
of Obristians, but as an office assumed by One, who though 
having become man in order to bear it, was still God.' 
Works and attributes, which bad hitherto been assigned 
to the Economy or to the Sonship, were now simply 
assigned to the Manhood. A tendency was also elicited, 
as the controversy proceeded, to contemplate oar Lord 
more distinctly in His absolute perfections, than in His 
relation to the First Person of the Blessed Trinity. Thus, 
whereas the Nicene Creed speaks of the " Father Almighty," 
and " His Only-begotten Son, our Lord, God from God, 
Light from Light, Very God from Very God," and of the 
Holy Ghost, "the Lord and Giver of lafe," we are told in 
the Athanasian of " the Father Eternal, the Son Eternal, 
and the Holy Ghost Eternal," and that " none is afore or 
after other, none is greater or less than another." 



The Apollinarian and Monophysite controversy, which 
followed in the course of tbd next century, tended towards 
a development in the same direction. Since the heresies, 
which were in question, maintained, at least virtually, 

T [This enbject is more eiHcU; and carefiilly treated in Tracts Tbaol. and 
Eccles. pp. 19a— 226.] 
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that onr Lord web not man, it was obviotu to innst on the 
passages of Scriptare whioh describe Hia created and sub- 
servient nature, and this bad the immediate effeot of inter- 
preting of His manhood texts which had hitherto been 
understood more commonly of His Divine Sonship. Thus, 
for instance, " My Father is greater than I," which had been 
anderstood even by St, Athanasius of our Lord aa God, is 
applied by later writers more commonly to His humanity; 
and in this way the doctrine of His subordination to the 
Eternal Father, which formed so prominent a feature in 
Ante-nioene theology, comparatively fell into the shade. 



And ooinoident with these changes, a most remarkable 
result ifl diflcovered. The Catholic polemic, in view of the 
Arian and Monophysite errors, being of this character, 
became the natural introduction to the eulfut Sanetorumi 
for in proportion as texts descriptive of created mediation 
ceased to belong to our Ijord, so was a room opened for 
created oiediators. May, as regards the instance of Angelic 
appearances itself, as St. Augustine explained them, if 
those appearances were creatures, certainly creatures were 
worshipped by the Patriarchs, not indeed in themselves,' 
but as the token of a Presence greater than themselves. 
When " Moses hid his face, for he was airaid to look upon 
God," he hid his face before a creature ; when Jacob said, 
" I have seen God face to face and my life is preserved,'* 
the Son of God was there, but what he saw, what he 
wrestled with, was an Angel. When " Joshua fell on 
his face to the earth and did worship before the captain of 
the Lord's host, and said unto him. What aaith my Lord 
unto his servant ? " what was seen and heord was a 
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glorified creature, if St. Augustine is to be followed ; and 
tlie Son of Ood was in him. 

And there were plun precedents in the Old Testament 
for the lawfolnesa of such ad6rstiou. When " the people 
saw the dondy pillar stand at the tabemacte-door," " all 
the peofde rose up and worshipped, every man in hia tent- 
door." * When Daniel too saw " a certain man clothed in 
linen " " there remained no strength " in him, for his 
" comeliness was turned " in him " into corruptioD." He 
fell down on his face, and next remained on his knees and 
hands, and at length " stood trembling," oaA said " my 
Lord, by the vision my sorrows are turned upon me, and 
I have retained no streng^. For how can the servant oi 
this my Lord talk with this my Lord P " ' It might be 
objected perhaps to this argument, that a worship which 
was allowable in an elementary system might be unlawful 
when " grace and tmth " had come " through Jesue 
Christ ;" but then it might be retorted surely, that that 
elementary system had been emphatically opposed to all 
idolatry, and had been minutely jealous of everything 
which might approach to favouring it. Kay, the very 
prominence given in the Pentateuch to the doctrine of a 
Creator, tmi the comparative silence concerning the An- 
' gelic creation, and the prominence given to the Angelic 
creation in the later Prophets, taken together, were a token 
both of that jealousy, and of its cessation, as time went on. 
Nor can anything be concluded from St. Paul's censure of 
Angel worship, since the sin which he is denoimcing was 
that of " not holding the Head," and of worshipping crea- 
tures instead of the Creator as the source of good. The 
same explanation avails for passages like those in St. 
Athanaaius and Theodoret, in which the worship of Angels 
is discountenanced. 



• Eiod. luiii. W. ' Dan. i. 5—17. . 
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^nie Arian oouixavenj Iiad led ttt another derelopmeut, 
which confirmed by aoticip&tion the cuHu* to which St. 
Aagustine's doctrine pointed. In answer to the objection 
arged against oar Lord's supreme Divinity from texts 
which speak of Hi* exaltation, St. Athanasiua is led to 
insist forcibly on the benefits which have accrued to man 
through it. He says that, in truth, not Christ, but that 
human nature which He had assumed, was raised and 
glorified in Him. The more plausible was the heretical 
argument against His Divinity from those teztsi the more 
emphatic is St. Atliananns's exaltation of our regenerate 
nature by way of explaining them. But intimate indeed 
must be the connexion between Ohrist and His brethren, 
and high their glory, if the language which seemed to 
belong to the Incarnate ^Yord really belonged te them. 
Thus the pressure of the coDtroversy dltcited imd developed 
a truth, which till then was held indeed by Christians, but 
less perfectly realized and not publicly recognized. The 
sanotifi cation, or rather the deification of the nature of 
man, is one main subject of St. Athanasius'e theology. 
Christ, in rising, raises His Saints with Him to the right 
hand of power. They become instinct with His Ufe, of 
one body with His flesh, divine sons, immortal kings, gods. 
He is in them, because He is in human nature ; and He 
communicates te them that nature, deified by becoming 
His, that them It may deify. He is in them by the 
Presence of His Spirit, and in them He ia seen. They 
have those titles of honour by participation, which are 
properly His. Without misgiving we may apply to them 
the most sacred language of Psalmists and Prophets. 
" Thou art a Priest for ever " may be said of St. Polycarp 
or St Martin as well as of their Lord. "He hath dispersed 
abroad, he hath given to the poor," was fulfilled in 
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St. Lfturence. " I have found David My servant," first 
said typically of the King of Israel, and belonging really to 
Chriat.is transferred back again by grace to HiaVicegerents 
upon earth. "I have given tbee the nations for thine 
inheritance " is the prerogative of Popes ; " Thou hast 
given him his heart's desire," the record of a martyr; 
" thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity," the 
praise of Virgins. 

7. 

"As Christ," says St. Athanasius, "died, and was 
exalted as man, so, as man, is He said to take what, as 
God, He ever had, in order that even this so high a grant 
of grace might reach to us. For the Word did not suffer 
loss in receiving a body, that He should seek to receive a 
grace, but rather He deified that which He put on, nay, 
gave it graciously to the race of man. . . . For it is the 
Father's glory, that man, made and then lost, should be 
found again ; and, when done to death, that he should be 
made alive, and should become God's temple. For whereas 
the powers in heaven, both Angela and Archangels, wera 
ever worshipping the Lord, as they are now too worshipping 
Him in the Name of Jesus, this is onr grace and high 
exaltation, that, even when He became man, the Son of 
God is worshipped, and the heavenly powers are not 
startled at seeing aU of us, who are of one body with Him, 
introduced into their realms."' In this passage it is 
almost said that the glorified Saints will partake in the 
homage paid by Angels to Christ, the True Object of all 
worship ; and at least a reason is suggested to us by it for 
the Angel's shrinking in the Apocalypse from the homage 
of St. John, the Theologian and Prophet of the Church.' 
But St. Athanasius proceeds stUl more explicitly, "In that 

» Athttn. Or«t i. 42, Oif. to. ' IVid. »«pr. p. 188. note 8.] 
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the ZiOrd, evea when come in human body' and called Jeans, 
tras- worshipped and believed to be Ckid's Son, and that 
thioagh Him the Father is known, it is plain, as has been 
said, that, noi the Word, considered as the Word, received 
this BO great grace, but we. For, because of our relation- 
ahip to Hia Body, we too have become G-od's temple, and 
in oonaeqnenoe have been made GK>d's sons, so that even in 
m the Lord m ftotr wonh^p^, and beholders report, as the 
Apostle says, that 'God ia in them of a truth."" It 
appears to be distinctly stated in this passage, that those 
who are formallyrecognized as Qod'e adopted sons in Christ, 
are fit objects of worship on account of Him who is in them ; 
a doctrine which both interprets and acoonnts for the 
invocation of Saints, the evM^s of relics, and the religious 
veneration in which even the living have sometimes been 
held, who, being saintly, were distinguished by miraculous 
gifts." Worship then is the necessary correlative of glory ; 
and in the same sense in which created natures can share 
in the Creator's incommunicable glory, are they also 
allowed a share of that worship which is His property 
alone. 

8. 
There was one other sabjeot on which the Arian 
controverE^ bad a more intimate, though not an immediate 
influence. Its tendency to give a new interpretation to 
the texts which speak of our Lord's subordination, has 
already been noticed ; such as admitted of it were hence- 
forth explained more prominentiy of His manhood than of 
His Mediatorship or His Sonship. But there were other 
texts which did not admit of this interpretation, and which, 

* Athan. ibid. 

* And fo Ennbiai, In U« Ufe of CoiutaDtine : * Hie all-boly ohoii ol 
Ood'i perpetual Tirgim, he wm naed slmoat to voTship (tiPnv), beliering 
that tbit God, t» whom tbe; bad consecniUd themselvea, waa an inhabitant 
is the Mall of mch." Vit. Caa*L W. 28. 
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vithontoeasiug to belong to Him, might seem more directly 
applicable to a oreatnre than to the Creator. He indeed 
was really ihe " Wisdom in whom the Father eternally 
delighted," yet it would be but natural, if, under the 
oircomatances of Artan misbelief, theologians looked out 
for other than the Eternal Son to be the immediate object 
of saob deeoriptions. And thus the oontroversy opened a 
question which it did not settle. It discovered a new 
sphere, if we may ao speak, in the realms of light, to which 
^e Chnrch had not yet assigned its inhabitant. Ariaoism 
had admitted that oar Lord was both the God of the 
Evangelical Covenant, and the actual Creator of the 
Universe ; but even this was not enough, because it did 
not confess Him to be the One, Everlasting, Infinite, 
Supreme Being, but as one who was made by the Supreme. 
It was not enough in accordance with that heresy to 
proclaim Him as having an ineffable origin before all 
worlds; not enough to place Him high above all creatures 
as the type of all the works of God's Hands ; not enough 
to make Him the King of all Saints, the Intercessor for man 
with God, the Object of worship, the Image of the Father ; 
Qot enough, because it was not all, and between all and 
Huything short of all, there was an infinite interval. The 
highest of creatures is levelled with the lowest in comparison 
of the One Creator Himself. That is, the Nicene Council 
t«cogniised the eventful principle, that, while we believe and 
profess any being to be made of a created nature, such a 
being is really no God to as, thongh honoured by us with 
whatever high titles and with whatever homage. Arius or 
AsteriuB did all hut confess that Christ was the Almighty; 
they said much more than St. Bernard or St. Alphonso 
have since said of the Blessed Mary ; yet they left Him a 
creature and were found wanting. Thus there was "a 
wonder in heaven ;" a throne was seen, far above all othn 
created powers,mediatorial,iDterceBsory; a title archetypal ; 
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a orovm bright as the morning star; a glory issuing Jrom 
the Eternal Throne ; robes pure aa the heav^is ; and a 
sceptre over all; and who was the predestined heir of 
that Majesty P Since it was not high enongh for the 
Highest, who was that Wisdom, and what was her name, 
"the Mother of fair love, and fear, and holy hope," 
"exalted like a palm-tree in Eagaddi, and a rose-pluit in 
Jericho/' "created from the beginning before the world " in 
God's everlasting counsels, and "in Jerustdem her power"? 
The vision is found in the Apocalypse, a Woman clothed 
with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars. The votaries of Mary do not 
exceed the true faith, unless the blasphemers of her Son 
oame up to it. The Church of Borne is not idolatrous, 
itnleas Arianism is orthodoxy. 

9. 

I am not stating conditions which were drawn oot in 
the controversy, but of premisses which were laid, broad 
and deep. It was then shown, it was then determined, 
that to exalt a creature was no recognition of its divinity. 
Nor am I speaking of the Semi-Arions, who, holding out 
Lord's derivation from the Substance of the Father, yet 
denying His Coosubstantiality, really did lie open to the 
charge of maintaining two Gods, and present no parallel 
to the defenders of the prerogatives of St. Mary. But I 
speak of the Arians who taught that the Son's Substance 
was created ; and oonceming them it is true that 
St. Athanasius's condemnation of their theology is a 
vindication of the Medieval. Yet it is not wonderful, 
considering how Socinians, Sabellians, Xestorians, and the 
like, abound in these days, without their even knowing it 
themselves, if those who never rise higher in their notions 
of our Lord's Divinity, than to consider Him a man 
singularly inhabited by a Divine Presence^ that is, a 
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Oatholio Saint, — if saoh men should mistake the honour 
paid bj the Church to the humaa Mother for that very 
honour whiohj and which alone, ia worthy of her Eternal 
Son. 

10. 
I have said that there was in the first ages no public and 
eoolesiaatical recognition of the place which St. Mary holds 
in the Economy of grace } this was reserved for the fifth 
oentniy, as the definition of our Lord's proper Divinity bad 
been the work of the fourth. There was a oontroversy 
contemporary with those already mentioned, I mean the 
Nestorian, which broaght out the complement of the 
development, to which tbey had been subservient ; and 
which, if I may bo speak, supplied the subject of that 
august proposition of which Arianism had provided the 
predicate. In order to do honour to Christ, in order to 
defend the true doctrine of the Incarnation, in order to 
secure a right faith in the manhood of the Eternal Son, 
the Council of Ephesus determined the Blessed Virgin to 
be the Mother of Chid. Thus all heresies of that day, 
though opposite to each other, tended in a most wonderful 
way to her exaltation ; and the School of Antioch, the 
, fountain of primitive rationalism, led the Church to deter- 
mine first the conceivable greatnees of a creature, and then 
the iacommanicable dignity of the Blessed Yirgin. 

11. 
But the spontaneous or traditional feeling of Cl}ristians 
had in great measure anticipated the formal ecclesiastical 
decision. Thus the title Theotocot, or Mother of 6od, was 
familiar to Christians from primitive times, and had been 
used, among other writers, by Origen, Eosebius, St. Alex- 
ander, St. Athanasius, St. Ambrose, St.G)regory Nazianzen, 
St. Gregory Ifyssen, and St. Nilus. She had been oalled 
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Erer-Tirgin by others, aa by St EpiphanioB, St. Jerome, and 
Didymus. By othera, " the Mother of oil living," as being 
the antitype of Etq ; for, aa St. Epiphanias observes, " in 
troth," not in shadow, " from Mary was Life itself brought 
into 4he world, that Mary might bear things living, and 
might become Mother of Uving things." ' St. Augustine 
says that all have sinned " except the Holy Yirgin Mary, 
conoeming whom, for the honour of the Lord, I widi no 
question to be raised at all, when we are treating of sins." 
"She was alone and wrought the world's salvation," says 
St. Ambrose, alluding to her oonoe^tion of the Redeemer, 
She is signified by the Pillar of the clond which guided the 
Israelites, atxwrding to the same Father ; and she had " ao 
great grace, as not only to have virginity herself, bat to 
impart it to those to whom she oame ;" — " the Bod out of 
the stem of Jesse," says St. Jerome, and ** the Eastern gate 
through which the High Priest alone goes in and out, yet 
is ever shut;" — the wise woman, says St. Kilus, who "hath 
dad all believers, from the fleece of the Lamb bora of 
her, with the clothing of incorruption, and delivered them 
from their spiritual nakedness ;"— " the Mother of Life, 
of beauty, of majesty, the Morning Star/' according to 
Antioohus ;—" the mystical new heavens," " the heavens 
carrying the Divinity," " the fruitful vine by whom we ' 
are translated from death onto life," according to St 
Ephraim ; — " the manna which is delicate, bright, sweet, 
and virgin, which, as though coming from heaven, has 
poured down on all the people of the Churches a food 
pleasanter than honey," according to St. Mazimus. 

St. FrocluB calls her "the unsuUiedshell which contains 
the pearl of price/' "the sacred shrine of sinlessueas," "the 
golden altar of holocaust," " the holy oil of anointing," 
"the costly alabaster box of spikenard," *'tbe ark gilt 
within and without," "the heifer whose ashes, that is, tbs 
•B«r. 78,18. 
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Lord's Body taken front her, oleaDges those who are defito'l 
by the pollution of sin," " the fair bride of the Oautioles,' 
" the stay ((rnJpi7f*o) of b^fiTers," " the Church's diadem," 
"the ezpreemon of OTthodoxy." These are oratorical 
expreBsioiiB ; but we use oratory on great snbjeots, not on 
small. Elsewhere he calls her " G-od's only bridge to man ; " 
aod elsewhere he breaks forth, " Run through all creation 
in your thoughtSj and see if there be equal to, or greater 
than, the Holy Virgin Mother of God." 



Theodotus too, one of the Fathers of Ephesus, or whoever 
it is whose Homilies are giTcn to 8L Amphilochius : — " As 
debtors and Clod's well-affected servants, let us make oon- 
feasioa to God the Word and to His Mother, of tiie gift of 
words, as far as we are able. , . Hail, Mother, clad in light, 
of the ligltt which sets not; hail all-undefiled mother of 
holiness; hail most pellucid fountain of the life-giving 
stream 1 " After speaking of the Incarnation, he con- 
tinues, " Such paradoxes doth the Divine Virgin Mother 
ever bring to us in her holy irradiations, for with her is 
the Fount of Life, and breasts of the spiritual and guile- 
less milk ; from which to suck the sweetness, we have even 
now earnestly run to her, not as in forgetfulness of what 
has gone before, hut in desire of what is to come." 

To St. Fulgentius is ascribed the following: "Mary 
became the window of heaven, for God through her poured 
the True Light upon the world ; the heavenly ladder, for 

through her did God descend upon earth Come, 

ye virgins, to a Virgin, come ye who conceive to oue who 
did conceive) ye who bear to one who bore, mothers to a 
Mother, ye who give suck to one who suckled, young 
women to the Toung." Lastly, " Thou hast found grace," 
says St. Peter Chryaologus, " how much P he had said 
L 3 ''k- 
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aboTS, Fall. An^ full indeed, whioli with fiill shower 
mi^t poor upoD and into tho whole oreation." ' 

Snoh was the state of sentiment on the enbjeot of the 
Blessed Vii^n, whioli the Arian, N^estorian, and Mono- 
phynte Iwresiefl fbnnd in the Oharoh ; and oq whieb the 
doctrinal deoisionji oonsequeot npon them impressed a form 
and a oonaiBteaoy whioh has beeoi handed oa in the East 
and West to this day. 
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1HE PAPAL 8UFBBUA0T. 

I will take one instance nLore. Let ns see how, on ths 
principles which I have been laying down and defending, 
the endeoce liee for the Pope's Supremacy. 

At to this doctrine the question is this, whether there 
was not from the first a certain element at work, or in 
existence, divinely sanctioned, which, for certain reasons, 
did not at onoe show itself upon the sur&oe of eocleeiastica] 

> Aug. de N«t et Grit 4S. Ambroa. Ep. i, 49, i 2. In Pulm IIS 
T. 8. de Inrtit Viig. GO. Hiet. in b. li. 1, coatr. PeUg. il. -i. ITiL Ep. L 
p. 267. Auliodi. kp. Cjr. da Beet. Fid. p, 40. Ephr. 0pp. Syr. t. 8, p. 607 
Mu. Horn. 46. Frocl. OnL n. pp. 22S— 228, p. 60, p. 179, 180, ed. 1630, 
Theodot. ap. Ampbiloch. pp. 39, Ac. Falgent. Serrn. S, p. 125. Chryaol. 
Semi. 142. A striking pauage from mnotlisr Sermon of the lut-tnenlmned 
■nihar, on the wordi "She cut in her mind what miiuierofialutatian," Ac., 
nmj be *dded i " Qnantoi lit Dcoa aatii ignont ille, qiu hqiu Vi^inil 
mentam non stnpet, animDm non miratnr. Pavet otBlain, tmnant Angeli, 
creatnm noQ sngtinet, natnia non anfficit i et una paella do Deam Id nd 
ptetori* oa^t, redpit, oblecttt hoapitio, nt p*c«m terria, caili» gloriam, 
■alatem perdltU, tUmb moitnii, terrenia earn cmleatdhoa p«rentelam, ipuna 
Dm onm oame commerdnm, pra ipst domfla eiigat pensione, pro ipaina 
uteri mercede conqairat," Ac. Seim. 140. [St. Baul, St. ChT;aoetoin, nod 
St. Cyril of Aleiandria aometiniea ipeak, it b true, m a diffbrant tone i oft 
Utto loUeol 'rid. " Letter to Dr. Poiev,* Note iu., Difi of Angl. *«L 2.] 
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affiurs, and of which events in the fourth oentnry are the 
developmeDt; and whether the evidence of its existence 
and operation, which does occur in the earlier centuries, 
be it much or little^ ia not just such as ought to occur upon 
such an hypothesis. 



For instance, it is true, St. Ignatius is mient in his 
Epistles on the sabjeot of the Pope's authority; but if 
in fact that authority could not be in active operation 
then, such silence is not eo difiBoolt to account for as the 
silence of Seneca or Plutarch about Chriatianity itself, or 
of Lucian about the Roman people. St. Ignatius directed 
his doctrine according to the need. While Apostles were on 
earth, l^ere was the display neither of Bishop nor Pope ; 
their power had no prominenoe, as being exercised by 
Apostles. In course of time, first the power of the Bishop 
displayed itself, and then the power of the Pope. When 
the Apostles were taken away, Christianity did not at once 
break into portions ; yet separate localities might begin to 
be the scene of internal dissensiona, and a local arbiter in 
consequence would be wanted. Christians at home did 
not yet quarrel with Christians abroad ; they quarrelled at 
home among themselves. St Ignatius applied the fitting 
remedy. The Sacramenlum Unitatis was acknowledged on 
all hands ; the mode of fulfilling and the means of seonnng 
it would vary with the occasion ; and the determination of 
its essence, its seat, and its laws would be a gradual supply 
Idt a gradual necessity. 

S 

This is but natural, and is parallel to instances which 
happen daily,and may be so considered without prejudice to 
the divine right whether of the Episcopate or of the Papacy. 
It is a common occurrence for a ijimrret and a lawsuit to 
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bring out the state of tbe law, and then the most unexpected 
results often follow. 8t Peter's prerogative would remain 
a mere letter, till the complication of ecclesiastical matters 
became tiie cause of ascertaining it. While Christians were 
"of one heart and one soul," it would be suspended; love 
dispenses with laws. Christians knew that they must live 
in unity, and they were in unity ; in what that unity con- 
sisted, how for they could proceed, as it were, in bending 
it, and what at length was the point at which it broke, 
was an irrelevant as well as unwelcome inquiry. Relatives 
often live together in happy ignorance of their respective 
rights and properties, till a father or a husband dies ; and 
then they find themselvea against their will in separate 
interests) and on divergent courses, and dare not move 
without legal advisers. Agmn, the case is conceivable of a 
corporation or an Academical body, going on for centuries 
in the performance of the routine-business which came in its 
way, and preserving a good understanding between its mem- 
bers, with statutes almost a dead letter and no precedents to 
explain them, and the rights of its various classes and 
functions undefined, — then of its being eoddenly thrown 
back by the force of circumstances upon the question of 
its formal character as a body politio, and in consequence 
developing in the relation of governors and governed. 
The regalia Petri might sleep, as the power of -a Chwicellor 
has slept ; not as an obsolete, for they never had been carried 
into effect, but aa a mysterious privilege, which was not 
understood ; as an unfulfilled prophecy. For 8t. Ignatius 
to speak of Popes, when it was a matter of BiBhopa, would 
have been like sending an army to arrest a housebreaker. 
The Bishop's power indeed waa from God, and the Pope's 
could be no more ; he, as well as the Pope, was our Lord's 
representative, and had a sacramental office . but I am 
speaking, not of the intrinsic sanctity or divinity of such 
an office, but of its duties. 
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Wben the Ohnroli, then, w&a thrown upon ber own 
resources, first looal distiirbaiioes gave exerciM to Bisliops, 
and next ecumenical diatorbanoes gave exeroise to Popes ; 
and whether commutiion with the Pope was neoesaary for 
Cathotici^ would not and could not be debated till a sus- 
pension of that commonion had actually occurred. It is 
not a greater difficulty that St. Ignatius does not write to 
the Asian Greeks about Popes, than that St. Paul does not 
write to tho Corinthians about Bishops. And it is a less 
difficulty that the Papal supremacy was not formally 
acknowledged in the second century, than that there was 
no formal acknowledgment on the part of the Church of 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity till the fourth. No 
doctrine is defined till it is violated. 

And, in like manner, it was natural for Christians t« 
direct their course in matters of doctrine by the guidance 
of mere floating, and, as it were, endemic tradition, while 
it was fresh and strong ; but in proportion as it languished, 
or was broken in particular places, did it become recessary 
to fall back upon its special homes, first the Apostolic Sees, 
and then the See of St. Peter. ' 

6. 

Moreover, an intemationBl bou d and a common authority 
oould not be consolidated, were it ever so certainly pro- 
vided, while persecutions lasted. If the Imperial Power 
checked the development of Councils, it avwled also for 
keeping back the power of the Papacy. The Creed, the 
Oanon, in like manner, both remained undefined. The 
Creed, the Canon, the Papacy, Ecumenical Councils, all 
began to form, as soon as the Empire relaxed its tyrannous 
oppression of the Church. And as it was natural that her 
monarchical power should display itself when the Empire 
became Christian, so was it natural also that further 
Coogk 
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developmente of that power should take place when ^at 
Empire fell. Moreover, when the power of the H0I7 See 
began to exert itaelf, distarbance and oolliedoa would be 
the Qeoessary conseqnenoe. Of the Temple of Solomon, it 
was said that " neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of 
iron was heard in the hoiue, while it was in building." 
This is a tjrpe of the Ohuroh above ; it wu otherwise with 
the Church below, whether in the inetanoe of Popes or 
Apostles. In either case, a new power had to be defined ; 
as St. Paul had to plead, nay, to strive for his apostolic 
authority, and enjoined St. Timothy, as Bishop of Epkesus, 
to let no man despiee him : so Popes too have not there- 
fore been ambitious because they did not establish their 
authori^ without a struggle. It was natural that Foly> 
crates should oppose St. Victor ; and natural too that St. 
Oyprian should both extol the See of St. Peter, yet resiat 
it when he thought it went beyond its province. And at 
a later day it was natural that Emperors should rise in 
indignation against it; and natural, on the other hand, 
that it ahould take higher ground with a younger power 
than it had takm with an elder and time-honoured. 



We may follow Barrow here without reluctance, except 
in bis imputatioo of motivea. 

"In the first times," he says, "while the Emperors 
were pagans, ' their [the Popes'] pretences were suited to 
their condition, and could not soar high ; they were not 
then so mad as to pretend to any temporal power, and a 
pittance of spiritual emineney did content them." 

Again : " The state of the most primitive Oburoh did 
not well admit such au universal sovereignty. For that 
did consist of small bodies incoherently situated, and scat- 
tered about in very distant places, and consequently unfit 
to be TOodolled into one political society, or to be governed 
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by one head, especially considering their condition under 
peneoutioa and poverty. What oonTenient resort for 
direotioa or jostioe could a few distressed Christians in 
Egypt,' Ethiopia, Farthia, India, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Annenia, Oappadooia, and other parts, have to Bome I " 

Again : " Whereas no pcnnt avowed by Christians oould 
be so apt to raise offence and jealonsy in p^ana agunst 
our religion as this, which setteth up a power of so vast 
extent and huge influence ; whereas no novelty could be 
more surprisii^ or startling than the creation <d an 
universal empire over the consciences and religious practices 
of men ; whereas also this doctrine could not be but very 
conspicuous and glaring in ordinary practice, it is pro^ 
digious that all pagans should not loudly exclaim against 
it," that is, on the supposition that the Papal power really 
ivas then in actual exeroise. 

And again : " It is most prodigious that, in the disputes 
managed by the Fathers against heretics, the Onostics, 
Valentinions, Ac., they should not, even in the first place, 
allege and urge the sentence of the universal pastor and 
judge, as a most evidently conclusive argument, as the 
most efficacious and compendious method of convincing and 
silencing them." 

Onoe more : " Even Popes themselves have shifted their 
pretences, and varied in style, according to the different 
ciroumstanoes of time, and their variety of homouis, 
designs, interests. In time of prosperity, and upon advan- 
tage, when ^ey might safely do it, any Pope almost would 
talk high and assume muob to himself ; but when tiiey were 
low, or stood in fear of powerful contradiction, even the 
boldest Popes would speak submissively or moderately."* 

On the whole, supposing the power to be divinely 

bestowed, yet in the first inBtaoce more or lees dormant, a 

history could not be traced out more probable, more suitable 

> POpa'i Soprem. ed. 1SS6, pp. % 37, 1G7, 171, iOS. 
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to that hypothesia, than the actual course of the cod- 
troverBy whioh took plaoe age after age upon the Papal 
supremacy. 

7. 
It will be said that all this is a theory. Oertainly it is: 
it is a theory to aooount for facte as they lie in the history, 
to account for so much being told us about the Papal 
authority in early timea, and not more ; a theory to recon- 
cile what is and what is not recorded about it ; and, which 
is the principal point, a theory to connect the words and 
acts of the Ante-nicene Church with that antecedent pro- 
bability of a monarohioal principle in the Divine Scheme, 
find that actual exemplification of it in the fourth century, 
which forms their presnmptiTe interpretaticm. All depends 
on tiie strength of that presumption. Supposing there be 
otherwise good reason for saying that the Papal Supremacy 
is part of Christianity, there is nothing in the early history 
of the Churob to contradict it. 

a 

It follows to inquire in what this presumption oonststs ? 
It has, aa I have said, two parts, the antecedent probabili^ 
of a Popedom, and the actual state of the Post-nicene 
Church. The former of these reasons has unavoidably 
bera touched upon in what has preceded. It is the 
absolute need of a monarchical power in the Church which 
' is onr ground for anticipating it. A political body cannot 
exist without government, and the larger is the body the 
more concentrated must the government be. If the whole 
of Christendom is tb form one Kingdom, one head is 
essential ; at least this is the experience of eighteen 
hundred years. As the Chnrch grew into form, so did the 
power of the Pope develope; and wherever the Pope has 
been renounced, decay and division have been the conse- ' 
qaenoe. We know of no other way of preserving the 
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Bacramentum Umtatis, bat a centre of unity. The Kesto- 
riana haTe bad tbeir " Catbolioos ;" tbe Latberana of 
Prussia bsve tbeir general superintendent; even the 
Independents, I believe, have bad an overeeer in their 
MisfiioQB. The Anglican Church affords an obaerrable 
iUnstratioD of this doctrine. As her proepects have opened 
and her communion extended, the See of Ganterbuiy has 
become the natural centre of her operations. It has at 
tbe present time jurisdiction in the Mediterranean^ at 
Jerusalem, in Hindostan, in North Amerioa, at tbe Anti- 
podes. It has been the organ of communication, when a 
Prime Minister would force the Church to a redistribution 
of her property, or a Protestant Sovereign abroad wonld 
bring her into friendly relations with bis own communion. 
Eyes have been lifted up thither in times of perplexity j 
thither have addresses been directed and deputations sent 
Thence issue the legal decisions, or tbe declarations in Par- 
liament, or tbe letters, or tbe private interpositions, which 
shape the fortunes of tbe Church, and are the moving 
influence within her separate dioceses. It must be so ; 
no Church can do without its Pope. We see before 
our eyes tbe centralizing process by which tbe See of St. 
Peter became tbe Sovereign Head of Christendom. 

If such be the nature of the case, it is impossible, if we 
may so speak reverently, that an Infinite Wisdom, which 
sees the end from the beginning, in decreeing the rise of 
an aniversal Empire, should not have decreed the develop- 
ment of a sovereign ruler. 

Moreover, all this must be viewed in tbe light of tbe 
general probability, so much insisted on above, that doctrine 
cannot but develope as time proceeds and need arises, and 
that its developments are parts of the Divine system, and 
that therefore it is lawful, or rather necessary, to interpret 
the words and deeds of the earlier Church by the deter- 
minate teaching of the later. 
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And, on the other hand, aa the oonnterpart of these 
antioipatbns, we are met by certain annoanoementB in 
Scripture, more or lew obscure and needing a comment, 
and claimed by the Papal See at having their fulfilment 
in itaelf. Sooh are the word*, " Thou art "Peter, and npon 
this rock I will build My Church ; and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail againat it, and I will give nnto Thee the 
Keys of ^e Kingdom of Heaven." Again : "Feed My 
lambs, feed My sheep." And " Satan hath deeired to have 
yon ; I have prayed for thee, and when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren." Such, too, are various other 
indications of the Divine purpose as regards St. Peter, 
too weak in themselves to be insisted on separately, but 
not without a confirmatory power ; such as his new 
name, his wnlking on the sea, his miraouloua draught 
of fishes on two occasions, onr Lord's preaching ont of 
bis boat^ and His appearing first to him after His resur- 
rection. 

It shonld be observed, moreover, that a similar promise 
was made by the patriarch Jacob to Judah : " Thou art he 
whom thy brethren shall praise: the sceptre shall not 
depart &om Jndah till Shiloh come;" yet this promise 
was not fulfilled for perhaps eight hundred years, daring 
which long period we hear little or nothing of the tribe 
descended from him. In like manner, " On this rock I 
will build My Church," "I give untotheethe Keys," "Feed 
My sheep," are not precepts merely, but prophecies and 
promises, {nxtmisee to be accomplished by Him who made 
them, prophecies to be fulfilled according to the need, and 
to be interpreted by the event, — by the history, that is, of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, though they had a partial 
fulfilment even in the preceding period, and a still more 
noble development in the middle ages. 
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10. 

A partial fulfilment, or at least indioationt of wbat was 
to be, there certainly were in tibe firat age. Faint one b; 
one, at least they are Tarions, and are found in writers of 
many times and oonntries, and thereby illustrative of eaoh 
other, and forming a body of proof. Thus St. Clement, in 
the name of the Chiiroh of Rome, writes to the Corinthians, 
when they were without a bishop ; St. Ignatius of Astiooh- 
addresses the Roman Ghurob, out of the Ohurches to which 
he writes, as " the Church, which has in dignity the first 
seat, of the city of the B<Hnana," * and implies that it 
wa^ too high for his directing as being the Church of St. 
Peter and St. Panl. St. Polycarp of Smyrna has recourse to 
the Bishop of Some on the question of Easter ; the heretic 
Marcion, ezoommnnicated in Pontus, betakes himself to 
Borne ; Soter, Bishop of Borne, sends alms, according to the 
costomof his Church, to tbeChurches throughout theempire, 
and,in thewordsof Ensebios, "affectionately exhorted those 
who came to Borne, as a father his ohildien ;" the Mon< 
tanists ftom Phrygia come to Borne to gain the oountenanoa 
of its Bishop ; Fraxeas, from Asia, attempts the like, and 
for a while is succeBsfd] ; St. Victor, Bishop of Rome, 
threatens to excommunicato the Asian Churches ; St 
Irenseus q>eaka of Rome as "the greatest Church, the most 
ancient, the most conspicuous, and founded and established 
by Peter and Paul," appeals to its tradition, not in contrast 
indeed, but in preference to that of other Churches, and 
declares that "to this Church, every Church, that is, the 
faithful from every side must resort" or " muBt agree with 
it, propter pottorempriaegtatitatem." " Church, happy in 
its position," says Tertullian, "into which the Apostles 
poured out, together with their blood, their whole doctrine;" 
and elsewhere, though in indignation and bitter mockery, 
lie calls the Pope " the Pontifex Maximns, the Bishop of 
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Bishops." The presbyters of St Dionysiue, Bishop ol 
AlexaadriK, complain of his doctrine to St. Cionysius of 
Rome; the latter expostulates with him, and he explains. 
The Emperor Aurelian leaves " to the Bishops of It^y and 
of Home" the deoiaioQ, whether or not Paul of Samoaata 
shall be dispossessedof the see-houseatAntioch; St. Cyprian 
speaks of Boms as "the See of Peter and the principal 
- Chnroh, whemce the tmity ot the priesthood took its rise, . . 
whose faith has been commended by the Apostles, to whom 
faithlessneea can have ao acoeas;" St. Stephen refases to 
receive St-Oyprian's deputation, and separates himself iiom 
variouB Churches of the East ; Fortunatos and Felix, 
deposed by St. Cyprian, have recourse to Rome ; Basilides, 
deposed in Spain, betakes himself to Bome, and gains the 
ear of St. Stephen. 

11. 
St. Cyprian had his quarrel with the Boman See, but it 
appears he allows to it the title of the " Cathedra Petri,"' 
and even Finnilian is a witness that Borne claimed it. In 
the fourth and fifth centuries this title and its logical results 
became prominent. Thus St. Julius (a.d. 343) remonstrated 
by letter with the Eusebian party for "proceeding on 
their own authority as they pleased," and. theo, as he says, 
"desiring to obtain our concurrence in their decisions, 
though we never condemned [Athanasius] . Not so have 
the constitutions of Paul, not so have the traditions of the 
Fathers directed ; thisisanother form of procedure, a novel - 
practice. . . . For what we have received from the blessed 
A,poatle Peter, that I signify to you ; and I should not 
have written this, as deeming that these things are manifest 
unto all men, had not these proceedings so disturbed as." " 
St. Athanasius, by preserving this protest, has given it his 
sanction. Moreover, it is referred to by Socrates ; and hia 
account of it has the more force, because he happens to be 
<* Atluui. Hiet. TruM. Oxf. tr. p, Hw 
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incorrect in the details, and therefore did not borrow it 
from St. Athanasius : " Julius wrote back)" he Bays, " that 
they acted against the Canons, because they had not called 
him to the Oouuoi]^ the Ecclesiastical Canon command- 
ing that the Churches ought not to make Canons beside 
the will of the Bishop of Roma." ' And Sozomon : " It 
was a sacerdotcd law, to declare invalid whatever was 
transacted beside the will of the Bishop of the Bomans.'" 
On the other hand, the heretics themselves, whom St. 
Jnlius withstands, are obliged to acknowledge that Rome 
was "the School of the Apostles and the Metropolis of 
orthodoxy from the beginning ;" and two of their leaders 
(Western Bishops indeed) some years afterwards recanted 
their heresy before the Pope in terms of humble confessiou, 

12. 

Another Pope, St. Damasus, Jn his letter addressed to 
the Eastern Bishops against Apollinaris (a.d. 382), calls 
those Bishops his sons. " In that your charity pays the 
due reverence to the Apostolical See, ye profit yourselves 
the most, most honoured sons. For i^ placed as we are 
in that Holy Church, in which the Holy Apostle sat and 
taught, how it becometh ua to direct the helm to which we 
have snoceeded, we nevertheless confess ourselves unequal 
to that honour ; yet do we therefore study as we may, if 
BO be we may be able to attain to the glory of his blessed- 
ness.'" "I speak," says St. Jerome to the same St. 
Damasus, " with the successor of the fisherman and the 
disciple of the Gross. I, following no one as my chi^ but 
Christ, am associated in communion with thy blessedness, 
that is, with the See of Peter. I know that on that rock 
the Church is built. Whosoever shall eat the Lamb out- 
side this House is profane ; if a man be not in the Ark of 
I But. ii. 17. ' Hilt. Ui. 10. 

• ThBod. HM. T. 10. 
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Noe, be shall perish when the flood comee in its power." * 
8t Basil entreats Bt. Damasus to Bead peieons to arbitoate 
between the Chondies ol Ama Minor, or at least to make a 
report on the authors of their troubles, and name the party 
with which the Pope ahonld hold commimion. " We aro 
in no wise asking anything new," he proceeds, " bnt what 
was cnstomary with blessed and religions men of former 
times, and espeoially with yourself. For we know, by 
tradition of our fathers of whom we have inqaired, and 
from the information of writings still preserved among as, 
that Dionysins, that most blessed Bishop, while he was 
eminent among you for orthodoxy and other virtaes, sant 
letters of risitatioa to onr Oburob at Oeesarea, and of oon- 
Bolstion to onr fathers, with nuuemers of our brethrrai 
from oaptirity," In like manner, Ambrosiaster, a Pelagian 
in his doctrine, which here is not to the purpose, speaka 
of the " Church being God'a house, whose ruler at this 
time is Damasus." * 

IS. 

" We bear," says Bt Biricius, another Pope (a.d. 885), 
" the burden of all who are laden ; yea, rather the blessed 
Apostle Peter beareth them in us, who, as we trufit, in all 
things protects and defends na the heirs of bis govern- 
laent." ' And he is tarn is oonfirmed by St. Optatos. 
" Ton cannot deny your knowledge," says the latter to 
Parmenian, the IJonatist, " that, in the dty Borne, on 
Petw first bath an Episcopal See been otmferred, in which 
Peter sat, the head of all ihe Apostles, ... in which one 
See unity might be preserved by all, lest the other Apostles 
should support their respeotiTe Sees; in order that he 
might be at once a schismatic and a sinner, who againat 
that one See {gitiffularem) placed a second. Therefore that 

< OoDitaat, Epp. Foot. p. 646. • In 1 'Hm. iU. 1^ U. 
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GBs See (iHMOiim), whioh it the first of the Ohnroh'a pre- 
rogattvee, Peter filled first ; to whom suooeeded LiDus ; to 
Linos, Olement; to Olemeott &a., ^. ... to DamuTU, 
Sirioius, who Rt this day is aapociated with as (aoeiw), 
together with whom the whole world is in acoordoooe with 
us, in the one bond of commnnion. hy Ae intenxmrM of 
letters of peace." ' 

Another Pope: "Diligently and oongmously do ye 
consult the arcana of the Apostolical dignity," saya St. 
Innocent to the Council of Milevis (a,i>. 417), " tbe dignity 
of him on whom, beBide those things which ore witkont, 
falls the care of all the Churehee ; following the form oi 
the ancient role, which yon know, as well as I, haa been 
preserved always by the whole world." ^ Here the Pope 
sppeals, as it were, to the Rule of Yinoentios ; while St. 
Angiutine bean witness that he did not oatstep his Prero- 
gative, for, giving an account of this and another letter, 
he says, " He [the Pope] answered us as to all these 
matters as it was religious and becoming in the Bishop of 
the Apostolic See." * 

Another Pope : " We have especial anxiety about all 
persons," saya St. Celestine (a.d. 436), to Uie lUyriaa 
Bishopa, " on whom, in the holy Apostle Peter, Ohrist 
conferred the necessity of making all men our care, when 
He gave him the Keys of opening and shutting." And 
St. Prosper, his contemporary, confirms him, when he calls 
Borne " the seat of Peter, which, being made to the world 
the head of pastoral honour, poesessee l^ religion what it 
does not possess by arms ;" and Vincent of Lerins, when 
he calls tlie Pope " the head of the worid." > 
14. 

Another Pope : " Blessed Peter," says St. Leo (a.d. 
440, Ac.), " hath not deserted the helm of the Choroh 
' it 8. ■ Conatont, pp. 896, 10S4 
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wbich he had aesamed. . . His power liTee and his 
authority is pre>einineiit in his See."' "That immore- 
ableneae, which, irom the Book Christ, he, wh«D made a 
rook, received, has been commuaicated also to his heirs." * 
And as St. Athanasius and the EosebianB, by their oon* 
temporary testimonies, confirm St. Julius ; and St. Jerome, 
St. Basil ; aqd Ambrosiaater, St. Damasus ; and St. Optatus, 
St. Siricius ; and St. Augustine, St. Innocent ; and St. 
Prosper and Yinoent, St. Celeetine; so do St. Peter 
ChiTsdogas, and the Oounoil of Chalcedon oonfirm St. 
Leo. " Blessed Peter," says Chryaologua, " who lives and 
prestdes in hia own See, supplies truth of faith to those 
who seek it." * And the Ecumenioal Council of Chalcedon, 
addressing St. Leo reqiecting Dioscoras, Bishop of Alex- 
andria: " He extends his madness even against him to 
whom the custody of the vineyard baa been committed by 
the Saviour, that is, against thy Apostolical holiness.** ' 
But the instance of St. Leo will oocor again in a later 



15. 

The acts of the fourth century speak as strongly as its 
words. We may content ourselves here with Barrow's 
admissions : — 

" The Pope's power," be says, " was maob amplified by 
the importunity of persons condeOmed or extruded from 
their places, whether upon just accounts, or wrongfully, 
and by faction ; for they, finding no other more hopeiul 
place of refuge and redrees, did often apply to him : for 
what will not men do, whither will not they go in straito ? 
Thus did Marcion go to Rome, and sue for admission to 
communion there. So Fortunatns and Felicissimus in 
St. Cyprian, being condemned in Afric, did fly to Some 

* Senii. De Natal, iii. 3. * It»d. v. 4. 

* Rp. ad Entych. flu. » Condi. Hard, t ii. p. 656, 
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for shelter; of vliioh absurdity St. Oypriaa doth so com- 
plain. So likewise Martianns and Basilides in St. Cypriui, 
being oated of their Sees for having lapsed from the 
Christian profession, did fly to Stephen for snocour, to be 
restored. So Uaximos, the Oynic, went to Rome, to get 
a confirmation of his election at Constantinople, So Mar- 
oellns, being rejected for heterodoxy, went thither to get 
attestation to h^ orthodoxy, of which St. Basil oomfdaiaeth. 
So Apiamfi, being condemned in Afric for his crimes, did 
appeal to Borne. And, on the other side, Athanaains being 
with great partiality condemned by the Synod of Tyre ; 
Paulus and other bishops being extruded from their 
sees for orthodoxy ; St. Ghrysostom being oondemned and 
expelled by Theophiliu and his complices ; FlaviaQus 
being deposed by Dioecoros and the Ephesine . synod ; 
' Theodoret being oondemned by the same ; did cry oat for 
help to IlQme. Gbelidonias, Bishop of Besanfon, being 
deposed by Hilarius of Aries for orime, did fly to Pope 
Leo." 

Again: " Oar adrersaries do oppose stnne 'instanoes of 
popes meddling in the oonstatation of bishc^ ; as, Pope 
Leo I. sattb, that Anatoliui did ' by the farour of his 
assent obtain the bisboprioof Constantinople.' The same 
Pope is alleged as having oonfirmed Maximas of AntiocK. 
The same doth write to tiie Bishop of Tbessalonioa, his 
vicar, that he should ' confirm the elections of Inshops by 
his authority.' He also oonfirmed Donatus, an African 
bishop : — ' We will that Donatna preside over the Lord's 
flock, upon condition that he remember to send us an 
account of his faith.' . . Pope Bamaaoa did confirm the 
ordination of Peter Alexandrinus." 

16. 

And again : " The Popes indeed in the fourth century 
began to practise a fine trick, very serviceable to the 
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Mitargement of their poirer ; wbiob tw to confer on 
certain biahops, aa oooasion aerved, or for coatmoanoe, the 
tiUe of Uieir vioar or lieatenant, thereby pretending to 
impart authority to them ; whereby they were enabled for 
perfiwmanee of divers thinga, which otherwise by their 
own episcopal or metropolitioal power they could not 
perform. By which device they did engage suob bishops 
to snoh a dependence on them, whereby they did promote 
the papal authority in prorinces, to the oppression of the 
ancimt rights and liberties of bishops and synods, doing 
what they pleased under pretence of this rast power com- 
municated to them ; and for fear of being displaced, or 
out of affection to their &Tourer, doing what might aerre 
to adTBQoe the papacy. Thus did Pope Cdestine con- 
stitate Cyril in his room. Pope Leo appointed AnatoUns 
of Conetantinc^le ; Pope Felix, Acaoins of Constantinople. 
.... Pope SimpUcius to Zeno, Bishop of Seville : ' We 
thought it eoQvenient that you should be held up l^ the 
vicariat authority of our see.' So did Sirioius and his 
suooessors oonstitote the bishops of I'hessalonioa to be their 
vioars in the diocese of lUyrioum, wherein being then a 
member of the western empire they had caught a special 
jurisdiction ; to which Pope Leo did refer in those words, 
which sometimes are impertinently alleged with reference 
to all bishops, but concern only Anastasius, Bishop ot 
Theesalonica : ' We have entrusted thy charity to be in 
onr atead ; so that thou art called into pfu4 of the solicitude, 
not into plenitude of Ae authority.' So did PopeZosimns 
bestow a like pretence of vioariona power opon the Bishop 
of Arlea, which oity was the seat of the temporal exarch 
inGauL''* 

17. 
More ample testimony for the Papal Supremaoy, aa now 

• Barrow on Iha SupnmiuiT, «d. 1B3G, pp. 263, S31, SO*. , 
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professed by Soman Gatholioa, u aoarcely necessary than 
what is oontained in these passages ; the simide question 
ia, whether the olesr light of the fourth and fifth centnries 
may be fairly taken to interpret to na the dim, though 
definite, oatlines tiinoed in the preceding. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GEHUINE DEVELOPMENTS CONTRASTED WITH 
CORRUPTIONS. 

I BATB been engaged in drawing out ibe positive and 
direct argument in proof of the intimate connexion, or 
Fftthar onoiess, vith primitive Apostolic teaching, of the 
body of doctrine knovn at this day by the name of Catholic, 
and professed substantially both by Eastern aad Western 
Christendom. That iaith is undeniably the historical 
continuation of the reli^ous system, which bore the name 
of Catholic in the eighteenth century, in the seventeenth, 
in the sixteenth, and so back in every preceding century, 
till we arrive at the first ; — undeniably the successor, the 
representative, the heir of the religion of Cyprian, Basil, 
Ambrose and Augostiae. The only question that oa» be 
raised is whether the said Catholic faith, as now held, is 
logically, as well as historically, the representative of the 
ancient faith. This then is the subject, to which I have 
as yet addressed myeelf, and I have maintained that 
modem Catholicism is nothing eUe bat simply the legiti- 
mate growth and complement, that is, the natural and 
necessary development, of the doctrine of the early church, 
and that its divine authority is inolnded in the divinity of 
Christianity. 

2. 

80 far I have gone, bat an important olgeotitni presents 

itself for distinct consideration. It may be said in answer 
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- to me that it is not raioogli that a certain large ByBteni of 
dootrine, snoh ai that vliioh goes by the name of Catholic, 
•honld admit of being referred to belieb, opinioDB, and 
usages which prevailed among the first Ohristaans, in order 
to my having a logical right to include a reception of the 
later teaching in the rec^tioa of the earlier ; that an intet> 
leotoal derelopment may be in one sense natural, and yet 
nntme to its original, as diseases oome of nature, yet are 
the destmotion, or rather the negation of health ; that the 
causes which stimulate the growth of ideas may also disturb 
and deform tliem ; and that Ohristianity might indeed have 
been intended by its Divine Author for a wide expansion of 
the ideas proper to it, and yet this great benefit hindered 
by the evil birt^ of cognate errorswhioh acted as its counter* 
feit; in a word, that what I have called developmraits in 
the Koman Church are nothing more or leas than what 
osed to be called her oormptionB ; and that new names do 
not destroy old grievances. 

This is what may be said, and I acknowledge its force ; 
it becomes necessary in consequence to assign oertaiD 
ohatacteriatios of &ithful developments, which none but 
faithful developments have, and the presence of which 
serves as a test to discriminate between them and corrup- 
tions. This I at once proceed to do, and I shall begin by 
determining what a corruption is, and why it cannot 
rightly be called, and how it differs firom, a development. 



To find then what a corruption or perversion of the troth 
is, let us inquire what the word means, when used Uterallyof 
material sabstanoea. Now it is plain, first of all, that a 
corruption is a word attaching to organized matters only ; 
a stone may be urushed to powder, but it cannot be oor- 
mpted. Corruption, on the contrary, is the breaking up of 
life, preparatory to its termination. This resolution of a 
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body into ita oompooent parte is the stage before it§ disao- 
IntioD i it begins when l^e has reached ite perfection, and 
it IB the B6q[ael, or rather the continuation, of that prooesa 
towarda perfection, being at the same time the reveraal and 
undoing of what w^at before. Till this point of regression 
is reached, the body has a fimotion of ito own, and a direc- 
tion and aim in ite action, and a nature with laws ; theae 
it is now losing, and the traite and tokens of former years; 
and with them ite vigour and powers of nntrition, of assimi- 
lation, and of self-reparatHHL 

4. 

Taking this analogy aa a gaide, I venture to set down 
seven Notes of varying oogency, independence and appli- 
eabSity, to discriminate healthy dev^opmente of an idea 
ftxHn ite state of corruption and decay, as follows : — There 
is no corruption if it retains one and the same type, the 
same principles, the same organization ; if ite beginnings 
anticipate ite subsequent phases, and ite later phenomena 
protest and subserve ite earliw ; if it has a power of assimi- 
lation and revivnl, and a vigorous action from first to last. 
On diese tests I shall now eularge, nearly in the order in 
which I have eanmerated them. 



nxn HOTB OF A OENmNB DKVBLOl-MBNT. 
FBESBBVATION OF TTPB, 

lliia is readily soggested by the analogy of physical 
growth, which is sneh that the parte and proportions of 
the developed form, however altered, oorrespoud to those 
which belone to ite rudimente. The adult animal has the 
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wme make, as it had on its birth ; young birds do not 
grow into fishes, nor does liie child degoierate into the 
brute, wild or domestic, of which he is by inheritance 
krd. YinoentiaB of Lerins adopts this iUostration in 
distinct reference to Ohristian dootrine. " Let the soul's 
religion," he aays, " imitate the law of the body, which, as 
years go on, deretopes indeed and opens out ita due propor- 
tions, and yet remains identically what it was. Small are 
a baby's limbsj a youth's are larger, yet they are the 



In like manner every calling or office has its own type, 
which those who fill it are bound to maintain; and to deviate 
ftom the type in any material point is to relinquish the 
calling. Thus both Chaucer and Goldsmith have drawn 
pictures of a true parish priest ; these differ in details, but 
<m the whole they agree together, and are one in such 
sense, that sensnidity, or ambition, must be considered a 
forfeiture of that high title. Iliose magistrates, again, are 
called "corrupt," who are guided in their judgments by 
love of lucre or respect of persons, for the administration 
of justice is their essential function. Thus collegiate or 
monastio bodies lose their claim to their endowments or 
their buildings, as being relaxed and degenerate, if they 
neglect their statutes or their Rule. Thus, too, in political 
history, a mayor of the palace, snob as he became in the 
person of Pepin, was no faithful development of the iMee 
he filled, as originally intended and established. 

8. 

In like manner, -it has been argued by a late writer, 

whether iairly or not does not interefere with the illusira- 

ticni, tiiat the miracoloua vision and dream of the Labarum 

I Commomt. 20. 
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could not hare really taken -place, as reported by Ensebiiu, 
beoaiue it is counter to the original type of Christiamty, 
" For the first time," he saya, on occasion of Gonatantine'B 
introduction of the standtml into his armiee, " the meek 
and peaceful Jesus became a Ch>d of battle, and the Cross, 
the holy sign of Ohristian Bedemption, a banner of bloody 

strife This was the first advance to the military 

Ohristi&nity of the middle ages, a modifioation of the pure 
religion of the Gospel, if directly opposed to its gennine 
principles, still apparently indispensable to the social 
progreaa of men.'" 

On the other hand, a popular leader may go through a 
variety of professions, he may court parties and break 
with them, he may ooatradict himself in words, and undo 
his own measures, yet there may be a steady fulfilment of 
certain objects, or adherence to certain plain doctrines, 
which gives a unity to his career, and impresses on 
beholders an image of directness and large consistency 
trhioh shows a fidelity to his type from first to last. 

4. 
Howerer, as the last instances suggest to as, this unity 
of type, characteristiG as it is of faithful developments, 
must not be piessed to the extent of denying aU variation, 
nay, considerable alteration of proportion and relation, as 
time goes on, in the parts or aspects of an idea. Great 
changes in outward ai^>earance and internal harmony 
occur in the instance of the animal creation itself. The 
fiedged bird differs much from its rudimentaJ form in the 
egg. The butterfly is the developmoit, but not in any 
sense the image, of the grub. The whale claims a phuM 
among mammalia, though we might fancy that, as in the 
child's game of catecradle, some strange introsnsoeption 
had been permitted, to make it so like, yet so contraiy, to 

t Milman, CbtitL 
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the animala with vhioh it is itself classed. And, tn like 
manner, if beastA of ^xey were onoe in paradise, and fed 
apon grass, they most have presented bodily phenomena 
very different from the struotore of mnsolee, olavs, teeth, 
and viscera which now fit them for a oamiTorons existence. 
EutyohioB, Patriarch of OonstaatiDopte, on his death-bed, 
grasped his own hand and said, " I confess that in tiiis 
flesh we shall all rise again ;" yet flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of Qroi, and a glorified body has 
attribntea incompatible with its present condition on 
earth. 



More anbtle still and tnysterions are the rariationa 
trhioh are consistent or not inooneistent with identity in 
politioal and religions developments. The Oatiiolio doc- 
trine of the Holy Trini^ has ever been aocosed by here- 
tics of interfering with that of tiie Divine Unity out oi 
wbioh it grew, and even bdiev^s will at first sight oon- 
dder that it tends to obeoore it Tet Petavioa says, " I 
will aflSrm, what perhaps will sorprise the reader, that that 
distinction of Perscois which, in regard to pnprietititi is in 
reality most great, is so far from disparaging the Unity 
and Simplicity of God that this very real distinction 
especially avails for the doctrine that 3od is One and 
most Simide."* 

Again, Arias asserted that the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity was not able to comprehend the First, 
whereas Ennomins's oharacteristio tenet was in an 
c^poedte direction, vis., that not only the Son, bnt that all 
men could comprehend GK>d; yet no one can doubt that 
Eonomianism was a true development, not a corruption of 
Arianism. 

The same man may mn through various philosophies 
• Oe Dm, li. 4h f S. 
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or beliefB, wMcIl are in themselTea irrecoocilable, without 
inoonnatenc^, smoe in lum they maj be nothing moie 
than accidental inBtnunenta or ezpreBsiona of what he is 
inwardly from first to last. The political doctrines of the 
modem Tory resemble those of the primitive Whig; yet 
few will deny that the Whig and Tory oharaoters have 
each a diacriminsting type. Calvinism has changed into 
Unitarianism : yet thia need not be called a oorraption] 
even if it be not, strictly speaking, a development ; for 
Harding, in oontroTersy with Jewell, surmised the coming 
change three centuries since, and it has occurred not in one 
country, but in many. 



The history of national character supplies an analogy, 
rather than an instance strictly in point ; yet there is so 
close a ooDoexion between the development of minds and 
of ideas that it is allowable to refer to it here. Thus we 
find England of old the most loyal supporter, and England 
of late the most jealous enemy, of the Holy See. As 
great a change is exhibited in France, onoe the eldest 
bom of the Church and the flower of her knighthood, now 
democratio and lately infidel. Tet, in neithw nation, 
can these great ohangee be well called corruptions. 

Or again, let us reflect on the ethical vicissitudes of the 
chosen people. How different is their grovelling and 
cowardly temper on leaving Egypt from the chivalrous 
spirit, as it may be called, of the age of David, or, again, 
from the bloody fanaticism which braved Titus and 
Hadrian I In what contrast is that impotence of mind 
which gave way at once, and bowed the knee, at the very 
eight of a pagan idol, with the stem iconoolasm and 
bigoted nationality of later Judaism I How atarding the 
apparent absence of what would be called talent in this 
people during their supernatural Dispensation, compared 
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with the gifts of mind irhioh nrioiu witnsnMa aasigii to 
them now I 



7. 

And, in like manner, ideas ma; remain, when the ex- 
pression of them is indefinitely varied; and we oannot 
determine whether a professed derelopmeot is truly such 
or not, without some further icnowledge than an experience 
of the mere faot of this TariatioQ. Not will onr instinotiTe 
feelings serve as a criterion . It must have been an extreme 
shock to St. Peter to be told he most slay and eat beasts, un- 
clean as well as dean, though such a command was implied 
already in that Mth which ho held and taught ; a shook, 
which a single effort, or a short period, or the force of 
reason would not suffice to overoome. Nay, it may ha[^>m 
that a representation whioh varies from its original may 
be felt as more true and fiuthful than one which has more 
pretendons to be eiaxA. So it is with many a portrait 
which is not striking : at first look, of course, it dis- 
appoints UB ; but when we are familiar with it, we see in 
it what we ooold not see at first, and prefer it, not to a 
perfect likeness, but to many a sketch whioh is so precise 
as to be a oarioaturo; 



On the other hand, real perversions and oormptiona are 
often not so unlike externally to the doctrine irom which 
they come, as are changes whioh are oonsistent with it 
and true developments. When Rome changed from a 
Bepnblic to an Empire, it was a real alteration of polify, 
or what may be called a corruption ; yet in appearance 
the change was small. The old offices or funotiona of 
government remained: it was only that the Imperator, or 
Commander in Chief, conoentrated them in his own per- 
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BOn. Augustus was Consul and Tribune, Supreme Pontiff 
and Censor, and the Imperial rule was, in the words of 
GKbbon, " bd absolute monarchy disguised by the forms of 
a oommoawealth." On the other hand, when the dis- 
simulation of Augustas was exchanged for the ostentation 
of Dioclesiao, the real alteration of constitution was trivial^ 
hut the appearaooe of change was great. Instead of plain 
Oonsul, Censor, and Tribune, Dioclesian became Dominus 
or Eii^, assumed ihe diadem, and threw around him the 
forms of a court. 

Nay, one cause of corruptiou in relifpon is the refusal 
to follow the oonrse of doctrine as it moves on, and an 
obstinaoy in the notions of the past. Certainly : as we 
see conspicuously in the history of the chosen race. The 
Samaritans who refused to add the Prophets to the Law, 
and the Sadducees who denied a truth which was oovertly 
taught in the Book of Exodus, were in appearaooe only 
faithful adherents to the primitive dootriue. Our Lord 
found His people precisians in their obedience to tiie 
letter ; He condemned them for not being led on to its 
spirit, that is, to its developments. The Qospel is the 
development of the Law ; yet what difference seems wider 
than that which separates the unbending rule of Moses 
from the "grace and truth" which "came by Jesus 
Christ ? " Samuel had of (dd time fancied that the tall 
Eliab was the Lord's anointed ; and Jesse hod thought 
David only fit for the sheepcote; and when the Qroat 
£ing oame. He was " as a root out of a dry ground ;" but 
strength came ont of weakness, and out of the strong 
flweebiees. 

So it is in the case of our friends ; the most obse- 
quioos are not always the truest, and seeming cruelty is 
often genuine affection. We know the conduct of the 
three daughters in the drama towards the old king. She 
who had found her love "more richer than her tongue," 
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and ooold not "heave her heart into her month," was 
in the event alone true to her father. 

9. 

An idea then does not alirays bear about it the same 
external image ; this ciroumstanoe, howeverj has qo foroe 
to weaken the argument for ita suhatantial identity, as 
dravn from ite external sameneBs, when aooh sameness 
remains. On the contrary, for that very reason, unitff 
of tf/pe beoomea so much the surer guaruitee of the 
healthiness and soundness of developments, when it ia 
persistently preserved in spite of their number or 
importanoe. 



SECTION n. 

eBOOND SOTB. OONTINOITV OF PRINCIPLBS. 

As in mathematical creatious 6gurea are formed on dis- 
tinct formula, which are the laws under which they are 
developed, so it is in ethical and political subjeots. Doc- 
trines expand variously according to the mind, indiridual 
or social, into which they are received ; and the peculiari' 
ties of the recipient are the regulating power, the law, the 
organization, or, as it may be called, the form of the 
development. The life of doctrines may be said to ooneist 
in the law or principle which tliey embody, 

Prindplee are abstract and general, doctrines iielate to 
facts; doctrines develope, and principles at first sight do 
not ; doctrines grow and are enlarged, principles are per- 
manent ; doctrines are intellectual, and principles are more 
immediately ethical and praoticaL Systems live in prin- 
ciples and represent doctrines. Personal responsibili^ is a 
principle, the Being of a God is a doctrine; from that 
doctrine all theology has come in due coarse, whereas that 
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principle is not clearer under the CK>spel than in paradise, 
and depends, not on belief ia an Alaughty GoTernoi, but 
on conscience. 

Yet the difTereaoe between the tw6 iometimeft merely 
exists in onr mode of viewing them ; and what ia a doctrine 
in one philosophy ia a principle in another. Personal 
responsibility may be made a doctrinal basis, and develope 
into ArmiQiaDism or Felagianism. Again, it may be 
diBCUBsed whether infallibility is a principle or a doctrine 
fif the Church of Uome, and dogmatism a pHociple or 
doctrine of Christianity. Again, consideration for the poor 
is a doctrine of the Church considered as a religious body, 
and a principle when she is riewed as a political power. 

Doctrines stand to principles, as the definitions to the 
axioms and postulates of mathematics. Thns the 16th and 
17th propositions of Euclid's book I. are developments, not 
of the three first axioms, which are required in the proof, 
but of the definition of a right angle. Perhaps the per- 
plexity, which arises in the mind of a beginner, on learning 
the early propositions of the second book, arises from these 
being more prominently exemplifications of axioms than 
developments of definitions. He looks for developments 
from the definition of the rectangle, and finds but various 
particular cases of the general truth, that " the vhole is 
equal to its parts." 

2. 

It might be expected that the Catholic principles would 
be later in development than the Catholic doctrines, inas- 
much as they lie deeper in the mind, and are assumptions 
rather than objective profeBsions. This has been the 
case. The Protestant controversy has mainly turned, or ia 
turning, on one or other of the principles of Oatholioity ; 
and to this day the rule of Scripture Interpretation, 
the doctrine of Inspiration, the relation of Faith to Heason. 
h2 :,Go()j^le 
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moral responaibility, private judgmeat, inherent grace, the 
seat of infallibility, remain, I anppose, more or lesa nnde- 
reloped, or, at leaat, undefined, by tbe Cburoh. 

Ddotrines stand to priuoiples, if it may be said without 
fanoifubiesB, as fecundity viewed relatively to generation, 
&ough this analogy must not be strained. Doctrines are 
developed by the operation of principles, and develope 
variously according to tiiose principles. Thus a belief in 
the transitivenees of worldly goods leads tbe Epicurean to 
enjoyment, aod the asoetic to mortification ; and, irom their 
common dootrine of the sinfulness of matter, the Alexan- 
drian Gnostics became seneualiets, and the Syrian devotees. 
The same philosophical elements, received into a oertain 
sensibility or inseosibility to sin taid its consequences, leads 
one mind to the Church of Borne ; another to what, foi 
want of a better word, may be called Germanism. 

AgaiUj religious investigation sometimes is oondncted on 
the priuoiple that it is a duty " to follow and speak the 
truths" which really means that it is no duty to fear error, 
or to coDBider what ig safest, or to shrink £rom scattering 
doubts, or to regard the responsibility of misleading ; and 
thus it tenninates in heresy or infidelity, without any blame 
to religious investigation in itself. 

Again, to take a different subjeot, what constitutoa a 
chief interest of dramatic compositions and tales, is to use 
external circumstances, which may be considered their law 
of development, as a means of bringing out into different 
shapes, and showing under new aspects, tbe personal pecu- 
liarities of character, according as either those circum- 
stances or those peculiarities vary in the case of the 
personages introduoed. 



Principles are popularly said to develope when they are 
but exemplified ; thus the various sects of Protestantism, 
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uncomiected aa they are with each othw, are called deve- 
lopments of the principle (^ Private Judgment, of which 
really they are but spplicattoiu and reeulta. 

A development, to he foithfal, must retain both the 
doctrine and the prinoiple with whioh it started. Doctrine 
withoat ita correspondent prinoiple remains'barren, if not 
lifelesa, of which the Greek Church Beenu an instance ; or 
it fcrmB those hollow profeaaione whioh are familiarly called 
" shams," as a zeal for an established Charch and ita creed 
on merely conservative or temporal motives. Such, too, 
was the Soman Constitution between the reigns of Augns* 
tus and Sioclesian. 

On the other hand, principle without ita corresponding 
doctrine may be considered as the state of religious 
minds in the heathen world, viewed relatively to Reve- 
lation ; that is, of the " children of God who are scattered 
abroad." 

Pagans may have, heretice cannot have, the same prin- 
eijdee aa Catholics ; if the latter have the same, they are 
not real heretioa, bat in ignorance. Principle is a better 
test of heresy than doctrine. Heretics are true to their 
prinoiplea, but change to and fro, backwards and forwards, 
in opinion ; for very opposite doctrines may be exemplifi- 
cations of the same principle. Thus the AJitioohenes and 
other heretics sometimes were Arians, sometimes Sabellians, 
sometimes Kestorians, sometimes Monophysites, as if at 
random, from fidelity to their common principle, that there 
is no mystery in theology. Thus Calvinists become Uni- 
tarians from the principle of private judgment. The 
doctrines of heresy are accidents and soon run to an end ; 
its principles are everlasting. 

This, too, is often the solution of the paradox " Extremes 
meet," and of the startling reactions whioh take place in 
individuals ; viz., the presence of some one principle or 
condition, which is dominant in their minds &om first to 
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last. If one of two contradictoiy alternatives be necessarily 
true tm a certain hypotheaia, then the denial of the one leads, 
by mere logical coosisteDcy and withoat direct reasons, to 
a reception of the other. Thus t^e qneation between the 
Church of Some and Protestantism falls in some minds into 
the propoaitioB, " Rome is either the pillar and ground of 
the Truth or she is Antichrist ;" in pn^rtion, then, as 
they revtdt from considering her the latter are they com- 
pelled to receive her as the former. Hence, too, men may 
pass from infidelity to Borne, and from Home to infidelity, 
from a conviction in both courses that there is no tangible 
intellectual position between the two. 

Protestantism, viewed in ito more Catholic aspect, is doo- 
trine without active principle ; viewed in its heretical, it is 
Botive principle withottt doctrine. Many of its speaker^ 
for instance, use eloquent and glowing language about the 
Church and its oharacteristica : some of them do not realize 
what they say, but use high words and general statements 
about "the faith," and "primitive truth," and "schism/' 
and " heresy," to which they attach no definite meaning; 
while others speak of " unity," " universality," and" 
" Catholicity," and use the words in their own sense and 
for their own ideas. 



The ficienoe of grammar affords another instance of the 
ezistenoe of special laws in the formatiua of systems. 
Some languages have more elasticity than others, and 
greater capabilities ; and the difficulty of explaining the 
fact cannot lead ns to doubt it. There are languages, 
for instance, which have a capacity for compound words, 
which, we cannot tell why, is in matter of fact denied to 
others. We feel the presence of a certain character or 
genius in each, which determines its path and its range ; 
and to discover and «nter into it is cme part of refined 
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•cliolarship. And when particular writers, in conseqaence 
perhaps of Boma theory, tax a language beyond its powers, 
Uie failure is conspicuous. Very subtle, too, and difficult 
to draw out, are the principles on which depends the 
formatioii of proper names in a particular people. In 
works of fiction, names or titles, significant or ludicrous, 
must be invented for tiio characters introduced ; and some 
authors excel in their fabrication, while others are equally 
unfortunate. Foreign novels, perhaps, attempt to frame 
English surnames, and signally fail ; yet what every one 
feels to be the case, do one can analym: that is, our 
surnames are oonstraoted on a law which is only exhibited 
in particular instances, and which rules their formation on 
certain, though subtle, determinations. 

And 80 in philosophy, the systems uf physics or morals, 
which go by celebrated names, proceed upon the assump- 
tion of certain conditions which are necessary for every 
stage of their development. The ITewtonian theory of 
gravitation is based on certain axioms ; for instance, that 
the fewest causes aasignaUe for phenomena are the true 
ones : and tixe application of science to practical purposes 
depends upon the hypothesis that what happens to-day 
will happen to-morrow. 

And so in military matters, the discovery of gunpowder 
developed the science of attack and defence in a new 
instrumentality. Again, it is Bsid that when Napoleon 
began his career of victories, the enemy's generals pro- 
nouuced that bis battles were fought against rule, and that 
he ought not to be victorious. 

6. 

So states have their respective policies, on which they 
move forward, and which are the conditioDs of their well- 
being. Thus it is eometiraes said that the true policy of 
(Jie American Union, or the law of its prosperity, is not the 
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enlar^ment of its territory, bnt the oaltiTation of its 
internal resouroee. Thus Biuaia is said to be weak in 
attack, 8bY>ag in defence, and to groT, not bjr tike tword, 
bat by diplomacy. Thus lelamiem is said to be the form 
or life of the Ottoman, and Protestantism of the British 
Empire, and the admission of European ideas into the one, 
or of OathoUo ideas into the other, to be the deetrootion of 
the respeotiTe conditions of their power. Thus Aogoatiu 
and Tiberius governed by dissimulation ; thus Pericles in 
his " Funeral Oration " draws out the principles of the 
Athenian commonwealth, viz., that it is carried on, not % 
formal and severe enactments, but by the ethical charaotet 
and spontuieous energy of the people. 

The political princifdeg of Ohristiant^, if it be right to 
use such words of a divine polity, aie laid down for us in 
the Sermon on the Mount Contrariwise to other empire, 
Christians conquer by yielding ; they gain influence by 
shrinking from it ; they possess the eaath by renouncing it, . 
Gibbon speaks of " the vices of the clergy " as being " to 
a philosophic eye far lees dangerous than their virtues."* 
Again, as to Judaism, it may be asked on what law it 
developed; that is, whether Mahometsnism may not be 
considered aa a sort of Judaism, as formed by the presence 
of a different class of influences. In this contrast between 
them, perhaps it may be said that the expectation of a 
Messiah was the principle or law which expanded the 
elements, almost common to Judaism with Hahometanism, 
into their respective characteristic shapes. 

One of tiie points of discipline to which Wesley attached 
most importance was that of preaching early in the 
morning. This was his principle. In Georgia, he began 
preaching at five o'clock every day, winter and summer. 
"Early preaching," he said, " is the glory of the Method, 
iats ; whenever this is dropt, they will dwindle away into 
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nothing, they have lost theur first love, they are a falleii 
people." 

6. 

Now, these instanoes show, as liaa been moijentally 
obserred of some of them, that the destruotion of the 
specoRl laws or principles of a development is its oorruption 
Thus, as to nations, vhen we talk of the spirit of a people 
being lost, we do not mean that this or that aot has been 
committed, or measure carried, bat that oertain lines of 
thought or conduct by which it has grown great are 
abandoned. Thus the Roman Poets consider their State 
in course of ruin beoanse its prim mores and pietae were 
failing. And so we speak of countries or persons as being 
in a falee position, when they take up a course of policy, or 
assume a profession, inoonsietent with their natural interests 
or real eharaoter. Judaism, again, was rejected when it 
rejected the Messiah. 

Thus the eonttntiitjf or the aUeratUm of the principles on 
which an idea has dereloped is a second mark of discrimi- 
nation between a true development and a corruption. 



SECTION IIL 

THIBD NOTE. POWBR OF USIHtLATIOlT. 

In the physical world, whatever has life is characterized 
by growth, so that in no respect to grow is to cease to 
live. It grows by taking into its own substance external 
materials; and this absorption or assimilation is completed 
when the materials appropriated come to belong to it or 
enter into its unity. Two things cannot become one, 
except there be a power of assimilation in one or the other. 
Sometimes assimilation is effected only with an effort ; it 
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is poBBiUe to die of repletion, and then are animals who 
tie torpid for a time under the contest between the foreign 
rabetance and the assimilating power. And different food 
is proper for different recipients. 

This aDalog7 may be taken to illustrate certain peon- 
iiarities in the growth or development in ideas, which, were 
notioed in the first Chapter. It is otherwise with mathe- 
tipal and other abstract creations, which, like the soul 
itself, are solitary and self-dependent ; but doctrines md 
views which relate to man u-e not placed in a void, but in 
the crowded world, and make way for themeelvea by 
interpenetration, and develope by absorption. Facts and 
opinions, which have hitherto been regarded in other rela- 
tions and grouped round other centres, henceforth are 
gradually attracted to a new influence and anhjected to a 
new sovereign. They are modified, laid down afresh, thrust 
aaide, as the case may be. A new element of order and 
composition has oome amcoig them ; and its life is proved 
by this capacity of expansion, without disarrangement or 
<^ssolution. An eclectic, con8ervative,a8similating, healing, 
moulding process, a unitive power, is of the essence, and a 
third test, of a faithful development. 



Thus, a power of development is a proof of life, not only 
in its essay, but especially in its success; for a mere 
formula either does not expand or is shattered in 'ex- 
panding. A living idea becomes many, yet remains one. 

The attempt at development shows the presence of a 
principle, and its success the preseDce of an idea. Priu' 
oiples stimnlate thought, and an idea concentrates it. 

The idea never was that throve and lasted, yet, like 
mathematical tmth, incorporated nothing from external 
sources. So far from the fact of such incorporation im- 
plying corruption, as is sometimes supposed, development 
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is a process of incorporstioii. Mahometanism ma^ be in 
eztenial developments soaroely more than a compotmd of 
other theologies, yet no one would deny that there has 
been a living idea somewhere in a religion, which has 
been so strong, so wide, so lasting a bond of union in the 
history of the world. Why it has not continued to 
develope after its first preaching, if this be the case, as it 
seems to be, cannot be determined without a greater 
knowledge of that religion, and how far it is merely 
political, how far theological, than we commonly possess. 



In OhrisHanity, opinion, while a raw material, is called 
philosophy or scholasticism ; when a rejected refiue, it is 
called heresy. 

Ideas are more open to an external bias in their oom- 
mencement than afterwards; hence the great majority of 
writers who consider the Medieval Church corrupt, trace 
it« oormption to the first four centuries, not to what are 
called the dark ages. 

That an idea more readily ooalescea with these ideas than 
with those does not show that it haa \>eea tmduly influ- 
enced, that is, corrupted by them, but that it has an 
antecedent affinity to them. At least it shall be assumed 
here that, when tiie Goepels apeak of virtue going out of 
oar Lord, and of His healing with the day wluch His lips 
had moistened, they afford instances, not of a perversion of 
Christianity, but of affinity to notions which were external 
to it ; and that St. Paul was not biassed by Orientalism, 
though he said, after the manner of some Eastern sects, 
that it was " «Ecellent not to touch a woman." 

4. 

Thus in politics, too, ideas are sometimes proposed, 
discussed, rejected, or adopted, as it may happen, and som»- 
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times tKey an sliowa to be oDmeaiuDg and imposaible ; 
■ometinies they are tne, but partially bo, or in snbordina- 
tion to other ideas, irith vhioh, in oonseqaenoe, the^ are 
as wholes or in port inoorporat«d> as far as these have 
afiSnities to them, &» power to incorporate being thna 
reoognised aa a property of life. Mr. Bentham's system 
was an attempt to make the circle of legal and moral truths 
developments of certain principlea ot his own; — ^those 
principles of his may, if it so happen, prove nueqnal to 
the weight of troths which are eternal, and the system 
founded on them may break into pieces ; or again, a State 
may absorb oerttun of them, for which it has aflmi^, that 
is, it may develope in Benthamism, yet remain in sub- 
stanoe what it was before. In the history of the French 
Revolution we read of many middle parties, who attempted 
to form theories of oonstitutions short of those which they 
would call extreme, and successively failed from the want 
of power or reality in their characteristic ideas. The 
Semi-ariana attempted a middle way between orthodoxy 
and heresy, but could not stand thor ground ; at length 
part fell into Macedonianism, and part joined the Ohnrch. 



The stronger and more living is an idea, that is, the 
more powerful hold it exercises on the minds of men, the 
more able is it to dispense with safeguards, and trust to 
itself against the danger of corruption. As strong frames 
exult in their agility, and healthy constitutions throw off 
ailments, so parties or schools that live can afford to be 
rash, and will sometimes be betrayed into extravagances, 
yet are brought right by their inherent vigour. On the 
other hand, unreal systems are oommonly decent exter- 
sally. Forms, subscriptions, or Articles of religion are 
indispensable when the principle of life is weakly. Thus 
Presbyterianism has maintained its original theology in 
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Scotland where legal Bubscriptiona are enforced, while it 
has ran into Ariuuem or Unitarianlsm where that pro- 
i«otion is away. We have yet to see whether the Free 
Eirk can keep its present theolog;io«l ground. The 
Church of Rome can eonsult expedience more freely than 
other bodies, as trusting to her living tradition, and is 
sometimes thought to disregard principle and scruple, 
when she is but dispensing with forms. Thus Saints 
are often characterized by acts which are no pattern foi 
others ; and the moat gifted men ar^ by reason of their 
very gifts, sinnetimea led into fatal inadvertenoee. Henoe 
TOWS are the vise defence of unstable Tirtne, and geoeral 
rules the refuge of feeble authority. 

And so much may suffice on the anitiw poteer of faithful 
dsrelopments, which constitutes their thizd oharacteristia 



SECTION IV. 

FOURTH MOTE. LOGICAL SEQDBMOB. 

Logio is the organization of thought, and, as being 
such, is a security for the faithfulness of intellectual 
developments ; and the necessity of using it is undeniable 
as far as this, that its rules must not be transgressed. 
That it is not brought into exercise in every instanoe of 
doctrinal development is owing to the varieties of mental 
Boostitution, whether in communities or in individuals, 
with whom great truths or seeming truths are lodged. 
The question indeed may be asked whether a development 
can be other in any case than a logical operation ; but, if 
by this is meant a conscions reasoning irom premisoes to 
conclusion, of course the answer must be in ^e negatives 
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An idea nnder one or other of its aspects grows in the 
mind by remaining there ; it becomes familiar and distinct, 
and is viewed in its relatioDs; it leads to otber aspects, 
and these again to others, subtle, recondite, original, accord- 
ing to the obaraoter, intellectual and moral, of the recipient ; 
and thus a body of thought is gradually formed without 
his recognizing what is going on within him. And all 
this while, or at least from time to time, external circum- 
stances elicit into formal statement the thoughts which are 
coming into being in the depths of his mind ; and soon he 
has to begin to defend them ; and then again a further 
process must take place, of analyzing his statements and 
ascertaining their dependence one on another. And thna 
he is led to regard as consequences, and to trace to princi- 
ples, what hitherto ho has discerned by a moral perception, 
and adopted on sympathy; and logic is brought in to 
aiTange and tuouloate what no science was employed in 
gaining. 

And so in the same way, such intellectual processes, as 
are carried on silently and spontaneously in the mind of a 
party or school, of necessity come to light at a later date, 
and are recognized, and their issues are scientifically 
arranged. And then logic has the further function of 
propagation ; analogy, the nature of the case, antecedent 
probability, application of principles, congruity, expedience, 
being some of the methods of proof by which the develop- 
ment is continued from mind to mind and established in 
the faith of the community. 

Yet even then the analysis is not made on a principle, 
or with any view to its whole course and finished results- 
Each argument is brought for an immediate purpose; 
minds develope step by step, without looking behind them 
or anticipating their goal, and without either intention or 
promise of forming a system. Afterwards, however, this 
Utgioal character which the whole wears becomes a test 
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that the process has been a true development, not a per- 
version or oorruption, from its evident naturalness ; and 
in some oases from the gravity, distinotness, precision, and 
majesty of ito advance, and the harmony of its proportions, 
like the tall grovth, and graceful branching, and rich 
foliage, of some vegetable production. 

2. 

The process of development, thus capable of a logical 
expression, has sometimes been invidiously spoken of as 
rationalism and contrasted with faith. But, though a 
particular doctrine or opinion which is subjected to de- 
velopment may happen to be rationalistic, and, as is the 
original, such are its results : and though we may develops 
erroneously, that is, reason incorrectly, yet the developing 
itself as little deserves that imputation in any case, as an 
inquiry into an historical fact, which we do not thereby 
make but ascertalu, — for instance, whether or not St. Mark 
wrote his Gospel with St. Matthew before him, or whether 
Solomon brought his merchandise from Tartessus or some 
Indian port. Rationalism is the exercise of reason instead 
of faith in matters of faith ; but one does not see how it 
can be faith to adopt the premisses, and unbelief to accept 
the conclusion. 

At the same time it may be granted that the spontaneous 
process which goes on within the mind itself is higher and 
choicer than that which is logical; for tike latter, being 
scientific, is common property, and can be taken and made 
use of by minds who are personally strangers, in any true 
sense, both to the ideas in question and to their develop- 
ment. 



Thus, the holy Apostles would without words know all 
the truths concerning tW high doctrines of flieology, 
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which oontroversiatuts after them liave fnomly and charit- 
ably redaoed to formulaa, and developed diroagh ai^ament. 
Thiu, St. Justin or St. Irenieiu might be without any 
digested ideas of Purgatory or Original Sin, yet have an 
tntenae feeling, which they had not defined or located, 
boUi of the feolt of our first nature and the responsibilities 
of oar nature regen^^te. Thus St. Antony said to the 
philoeophera who came to mock him, " He whose mind is 
in health does not need letters ;" and St. Ignatius Loyola, 
while yet an unlearned neophyfa, was &voured with 
transcendent perceptions of the Holy Trini^ during his 
penanoe at Manresa. Thos St, Atiianasius himself is more 
powerM in statement and exposition than in proof} while 
in Bellarmine we find the whole series of doctrines care- 
fully drawn out, duly adjusted with one another, and 
exactly analyied one by one. 

The history of empires and of public men supplies so 
many instances of logical development in the field of 
politics, that it is needless to do more than to refer to one 
of them. It isillustrated by thewordsof Jeroboam, "Nov 
shall this kingdom return to the house of David, if this 
people go up to do saoriBce iu the house of the Lord at 
Jerusalem. . . Wherefore the king took ooonsel and made 
two calves of gold, and said unto them, Behold thy gods, 
O Israel." Idolatry was a da^ of kingcraft with the 
Bohismatical kingdom. 

4. 
A specimen of logical development is aflbrded as in the 
history of Lutheranism as it has of late years been drawn 
out by various English writers. Luther started on a 
double basis, his dogmatic principle being contradicted by 
his right of private judgment, and his sacramectal by his 
thetury of justiBcation. The sacramental element never 
showed signs of life ; but on his death, that which he 
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represented in hJB own person oa a teacher, the dogmatic, 
gained the ascendancy ; and " every ezpreesion of his 
upon controverted pointa became a norm for the pftr^f 
which, at all times the largest, was at last coextensive witii 
the Church itself. This almost idolatrous veneration was 
perhaps increased by the selection of declarations of faith, 
of which th« substance on the whole was bia, for the 
symbolical books of his Ohorcb." * Next a reaction took 
place ; private judgment was restored to the eopremacy. 
OaliztuB pat reason, and Spenor the so-called religion of 
the heart, in the place of dogmatio correotnees. Pietism 
for the time died away ; but rationalism developed in 
Wolf, who professed to prove all the orthodox doctrines, 
by a process of reasoning, from premisses lerel with the 
reason. It was soon found that the instrument which 
Wolf had used for orthodoxy, could as plsosibly be used 
against it ; — in his hands it had proved the Oreed ; in the 
hands of Semler, Emesti, and others, it disproved the 
authority of Scripture. What was religion to be made to 
consist in now f A sort of philosophical Pietism followed ; 
or rather Spener's pietism and the original theory of 
justification were analyzed more thoroughly, and issued in 
variouB theories of Pantheism, whioh &om the first was at 
the bottom of Luther's doctrine and personal character. 
And this appears to be the state of Lutheranism at present, 
whether we view it in the philosophy of Eant, in Ae op«i 
infiddi^ of Strauss, ta in the religious professions of the 
new Evangelical Ohnrdi of Pmssia. Ap[dyiDg tine 
instance to the subject which it has been here brought to 
illustrate, I should say that the equable and orderly march 
and natural succession of views, by whioh the oreed of 
Luthu- has been changed into the infidd or heretical 
philosophy of his present representatives, is a proof ths* 

* PuMj on Ocniun It«UoiM)iim, p. 21, twite. 
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that obange is no perrereioii or oortuptioii, bat t, faithful 
development of the original idea. 



Hit is bnt one oat of many inatanoes with wliioh the 
history of the Obaroh sapplies us. The fortiines of ■ 
thedog^oal school are made, in a later generation, the 
measure of the teaohiug of iti foauder. The great Origen 
after hie many labours died in peace ; his immediate pupils 
were aainte and rulers in the Ohuroh ; he haa the praise <rf 
St AthamiBiuB, St. Basil, and St. Qregory Naziansen, and 
famisheB materials to St. Ambrose and St. Hilary ; ye^ 
as time proceeded, a definite heterodoxy was the growing 
result of his theology, and at length, three hundred years 
after his death, he was condemned, and, as has genersUy 
beeu oousidered, in an Ecumenical Council.* " Diodoms 
of Tarsus," says Tillemont, " died at an advanced age, in 
the peace of the Ohuroh, honoured by the praises of the 
greatest saints, and crowned with a glory, which, having 
ever attendsd him through life, followed him after his 
death ;" * yet St. Cyril of Aleximdria considers him and 
Theodore of Mopsueetis the true authors of Nestorianism, 
and he was placed in the event by the Nestorians among 
their saints. Theodore himself was condemned after his 
death by the same Council which is said to have con- 
demned Origen, and is jnstly considered the chief ratio- 
nalising doctor of Antiquity ; yet he was in the highest 
repute in his day, and the Eastern Synod complains, as 
quoted by Fooundus, that " Blesaed Theodore, who died so 
happily, who was so eminent a teacher for five and forty 
years, and overthrew every heresy, and in his lifetime 
experienced no imputation from the orthodox, now after 

< UKllrai, TaleuDs, Lequiiiu, Oicaekr, Dollinger, Ac., n; that be ww 
condemned, not in tlie fifth Council, bat in the Conneil Dnder MjTm^n , 
* Mem. Ecd. tom. liiL p. 662. 
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tiia death so long ago, after bis man; oonfliots, after 
his t^i thouBsnd books compoeed in refutation of errors, 
after his approval in the sight of priests, emperors, and 
people, nuu the risk of receiTing the reward of heretios, 
and of being called their chief."' There is a certain oon- 
tinooos advanoe and determinate path which belong to 
the history of a doctrine, pdicy, <» institution, and which 
impress apon the otnunon sense of mankindL that what it 
ultimately beoomes is the issue of what it was at first. 
This sentiment is expressed in the prorerb, not limited to 
Latin, Eidiut acta probai; and is sanctioned by Divine 
wisdom, when, warning us against folse prophets, it says, 
" Te shall know them by their ftnits." 

A doctrine, then, professed in its mature years by a 
philosophy or religion, is likely to be a true development, 
not a oorroptioit, in proportion as it seems to be the hgieal 
inue of its original teaching. 



FIPTH NCTB. AHTICIPATIOK OF ITS FIFTURV. 

Since, when an idea is living, that is, influential and 
effective, it is sore to develope according to its own nature, 
and the tendencies, which are carried out on the long run, 
may under favourable ciroumstanceB show themselves early 
as well as late, and logio is the same in all ages, instances 
of a development which is to come, though vague and 
bolated, may occur from the very first, thoagh a lapse of 
time be necessary to bring them to perfection. And since 
developments are in great measure only aspects of the 
idea f^m which they proceed, and all of them ore natural 
oonsequenoes of it, it is often a matter of accident in what 
• Drf. Tr. 0»p. vUi. init. 
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order they an carried out in indrndnal minda ; ftnd it ia 
in no wise Btrange that here and there definite apeoimens 
of advanoed teaching ahonld very early oooor, which in 
the hiatorical course are not foond till a l»te day. The 
fact, then, of such early or recurring intimation* of 
tendenoiea which afterwards are folly realized, is a sort of 
eridenoe that those later and more aystematio fulfilments 
are only in aooordonoe with the original idea. 

3. 

Kotliing is more conmum, for instance, than accoonta 
or legends of the antioipationa, which great men hare 
giren in boyhood of the bent of their minds, as afterwards 
displayed in their history ; ao moch so that the popular 
expectation has sometimea led to the invention of them. 
The child Cyras oiimioa a deepot's power, and St. 
AthanasiuB is elected Bishop by hia playfdlowa. 

It ia notioeable that in the eleventh oentury, when 
the Busaiona were bnt pirates upon the Black Sea, Oon- 
stsntinople was their aim ; and that a prophesy was in 
ciroulatton in that city that they ahonld one day gaia 
possession of it. 

In the reign of James the First, we have an observable 
anticipation of the system of influence in the management 
of pditioal parties, which was developed by Sir R. 
Walpole a oentury afterwards. This attempt ia traced by 
a living writer to the ingenuity of Lord Booon. " He 
submitted to the King that tliere were expedients fin* 
more judioioosty mon^jng a House of Commons ; . . 
that mnch might be done by forethought towards filling 
the House with weU-affected persons, winning or blinding 
the tawyeta . . and drawing the chief constituent bodies 
of the assembly, the country gentlemen, the merchants, 
the courtiers, to act for the King's advantage ; that it 
would be expedient to tender voluntarily certain graces 
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and modifioatioiis of the Kiog's prerogatiTe," &o.* Th« 
wrUer adds, " ThiB oircnmstance, like several othera in the 
preseat reign, is onrioiu, as it show* the rim of a syatem- 
atio parliamentary influence, whieb was one day to become 
the mainspring of government." 



AroesUaa and Cameades, the fbonders of the Utw 
Academy, are known to hare innovated on the Platooie 
doctrine by inculcating a universal soepticiBm ; and they 
did this, as if on the authori^ of Sooratea, wbo had 
adopted the method of vwiia against the Sophists, on 
their profestdng to know everything. This, trf course, was 
an insufficient plea. However, could it he shown that 
Socrates did on one or two occasions evidence deliberate 
doubts on the great principles of theism ot morals, 
would any one deny that the innovation in question bad 
grounds for being oonsidered a true development, not a 
corruption f 

It is certain that, in the idea of Monacbism, prevalent 
in ancient tames, manual labour had a more prominent 
place than study ; so much so that De BancS, the cele- 
brated Abbot of La Trappe, in controversy with Habitlon, 
maintained his ground with great plausibility against the 
latter's apology for the literary oooupations for whioh the 
Benediotinee of France ue so famous. Nor oan it be 
denied that the labours of suob as Mabilltm and Mont- 
fauoon are at least a development upon the simplicity of 
the primitive institution. And yet it is remarkable that 
St. Pachomius, the first author of a monastic rule, enjoined 
a library in each of his houses, and appointed conferences 
and disputatious three times a week on religious subjects, 
interpretation of Scripture, or points of theology. St. 
Basilj the founder of Monachism in Pontus, one of the 
> HaUun'i Conit. Hut oh. n, p. 461. 
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most Iflamed of tlie Oreek Fathers, wrote hiB theological 
treatises in the intervala of agricoltaral labour. St. 
Jerome, the author of the Latin versioai of Scripture, lived 
as a poor monk in a cell at Bethlehem. These, indeed, 
were but ozoeptions in the oharaoter of early Honaohism ; 
but they suggest its capabilities and anticipate its history. 
Literature is owtainly not inconsistent with its idea. 



In the controTereies with the GhiOBtics, in the second 
century, striking anticipations occasionally occur, in the 
works <^ their Cathdio opponents, of the formal dog- 
matic teaching developed in the Church in the coarse of 
the Nestorian and Monophysite oontroreraies in the fifth. 
On the other hand, Paul of Samosata, one of the first 
disciples of the Syrian sohool of theology, taught a heresy 
iiuffioiently like Nestorianism, m which that school termi- 
nated, to be mistaken for it in later times ; yet for a long 
while after him the oharaoteristio ot the school was 
Arianism, an <^posite heresy. 

Lutheranism has by this time beoome in most places 
almost simple heresy or infidelity; it has terminated, if it 
has even yet reached its limit, in a denial both of the 
Canon and the Creed, nay, of many principles of morals. 
Accordingly the question arises, whether these oondDnons 
are in fairness to be couneoted with its original teaching 
or are a corruption. And it is no little aid towards its 
resolution to find that Luther himself at one time rejected 
the Apocalypse, called theEpistle of St James " stmminea," 
condemned the word "Trinity," fell into a kind of 
Kntyobianism in his view of the Holy Eucharist, and in a 
particular case sanctioned bigamy. Calviniam, again, in 
various distinct countries, has beoome Socinianism, and 
Calvin himself seems to bave denied our Lord's EtomaJ 
Sonship and ridiculed the I^ioene Creed. 
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Another erideBoe, then, of the (aithfulnees o^ an 
ultimate development is ite ^finite antioipation at an early 
period in the history of the idea to vhioh it belong^s. 



SrXTH HOTI. CON8EBVATITB ACTION ITPOS rTB rkSt. 

As developments whioh are preceded by definite indi- 
oationa have s fair preeumption in their &vour, so those 
which do but oontradiot and reverse the oourse of doctrine 
which has been developed before them, and ont of which 
they spring, are oerttdnly oomipt ; for a corruption is a 
development in that very stage in which it ceases to illus- 
trate, and begins to disturb, the aoquisitione gained in 
its previous history. 

It is the mla of creation, or rather of the phenomena 
which it presents, that life passes on to its termination by 
a gradual, imperceptible course of change. There is ever 
a maximum iu earthly ezcellenoe, and the operation of 
the same causes which made things great makes ^em 
small again. Weakness is but the resulting product of 
power. Events move in cycles ; all things come ronud, 
" the sun ariseth and goeth down, and hasteth to his place 
where he arose." Flowers first bloom, and then fade ; 
fruit ripens and decays. The fermenting process, unless 
stopped at the doe point, corrupts the liquor which it has 
3reated. The grace of spring, the riohueee of autumn 
are but for a moment, and worldly moralists bid us Carpe 
diem, for we shall have no second opportunity. Virtue 
leems to lie in a mean, between vice and vice ; and as it 
grew out of imperfection, so to grow into enormity. 
There is a limit to human knowledge, and both sacred and 
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pTofane writan witnesa that oTerwisdoiii is folly. And in 
tbe politiDal world statM riie Etnd fall, tlie instrumeDte of 
their aggrandizement becoming the weapona of thear de- 
Btruotion. And hcmoe the frequent ethical maxima, snoh 
aa, " Ne quid niwM," " Medio tutianmm," " Vaulting am- 
bitim," which eeem to imply that too mndi of what ia 
good ia enL 

So great a paradox of oootm oannot be maintained as 
that truth literally leads to &l8ehood, or that there oan be 
tn exoesa of virtue ; but the appearance of things and the 
popular language about them will at least eerre us in 
obtaining an additional test tat the discrimination of a 
bondfidt derelopment of an idea from its corruption. 

A true deveU^nnent, then, may be described as one which 
is oonserratiTe of the course of antecedent developments 
being really those anteoedents and something besides them : 
it is an addition which illustntea, not obeonres, corrobo- 
rates, not oorreots, the body of thought from which it 
proceeds ; and this is its characteristic as oontrasted with 
a corruption. 



For instance, a gradual oonversion from a false to a true 
religion, fdainly, has mooh of the character of a oontinnoos 
process, or a development, in the mind itself, even when 
the two religions, which are the limits of its coarse, are 
antagonists. Now let it be obeerved, that such a change 
consists in addition and increase chiefly, not in destruction. 
"True relig^n is the summit and perfection of &l8e reli- 
gions ; it oombines in one whatever there is of good and 
true separately remaining in each. And in like manner 
the Catholic Creed is for the most part the combination o( 
separate truths, which heretics have divided among them- 
selves, and err in dividing. So that, in matter of fact, if 
a religions mind were educated in and sincerely attached 
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to some form of heatheniBin or heresy, and then were 
brought under the light of truth, it would be drawn off 
from error into the truth> not by losing what it had, bat 
by gaining what it had not, not by being anolothed, bnt 
by being ' clothed npon/ ' that mortality may be swal- 
lowed np of life.' That eame principle of faith whioh 
attache! it at first to the wrong doctrine would attach it to 
the truth ; and that portion of ita original doctrine, whioh 
was to be cast off as abaolntely false, would not be directly 
rejected, but indirectly, m the reoeption of the truth which 
is its opposite. True conversion is ever of a poutiTe, not 
a negative character." * 

Such too is the theory of the Fathers as regards the 
doctrines fixed by Councils, as is instanced in the language 
of 6t. Leo. " To be seeking for what has been disclosed^ 
to rectmsider what has been finished, to tear up what has 
been laid down, what is this but to be unthankful for what 
is gained ?"' TinooitiuB of Lerins, in like manner, speaks 
of the development of Christian doctrine, as pro/ectua Jldei 
non permutatio.* Ani so as regards the Jewish Law, our 
Loti said that He came " not to destroy, but to fulfil." 



Hahomet is accused of oontradioting his earlier revela- 
tions by his later, * which is a thing so well known to tiiose 
of his sect that they all acknowledge it ; and therefore . 
when the oontradiotions are such as they cannot solve them, 
tiken they will have one of the oontradiotory places to be 
revoked. And they reckon in the whole Alcoran about a 
hundred and fifty verses whioh are thus revoked." * 

SohelUng, says Mr. Dewar, considers "that the time 
has arrived when an esoteric speculative Christianity ought 

■ Tnutti for tli« TbtM, No. S6, p. 7S. [Ducdm. p. SOOt tids iIn Bmjr 
on Anent, pp. 840—861.] 
*Ep.lSa. 'lb. p. 309. • Fria<«ni.Utt or Mahomet, p. 9IX 
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to take the place of tlie exoterio empirioiBm vhiob bss 
hitherto prevailed." This German philosopher " acknow- 
ledgea that aaoh a projeot is opposed to the evident design 
of the Churoh, and of her earliest teaohera." * 



When Roman Oatholioa are aooosed of substitating 
another Gospel for the primitiTe Creed, they answer that 
they hold, and oan show that they hold, the doctrines of 
the Incarnation and Atonement, u firmly as any Protes- 
tant oan state them. To this it is replied that they do 
certainly profess them, but that they obscure and virtually 
annul them by their additions ; that the mtiiua of St. Mary 
and the Saints is no develc^ment of the truth, but a cor- 
roption and a leligiouemisohief to those doctrines of which 
it is the corruption, because it draws away the mind and 
heart from Christ. But they answer that, so far from this, 
it Bubserres, illustrates, protects the doctrine of our Lord's 
loving kindness and mediation. Thos the parties in oon- 
troversy join issue on the common ground, that a deve- 
loped doctrine whioh reverses the course of development 
which has preceded it, is no tme development bat a 
corruption ; also, that what is corrupt acts as an element 
of onbealthiness towu^s what is sonnd. This subject, 
however, will come before na in its proper plaoe by and by. 



Blackst<nie supplies us with an instance in another sub- 
ject-matter, of a development whioh is justified by its 
utility, when he observes that " when society is onoe 
'formed, government results of course, as necessary to pre- 
serve and to keep that society in order." ' 

On the contrary, when the Long Parliament proceeded 

to usurp the executive, they impaired the popular liberties 

* Qermaii Piot«aUiitiinu, p. 176. < ToL L p. 118. 
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which they seemed to be adTancing ; for the security of 
those liberties depends on ibe aeparation of the executive 
and legiBlative powers, or on the enaott^s being subjects, 
not exeouton of the laws. 

And in the history of ancient Rome, from the time that 
the privileges gained by the tribunes in behalf of the 
peo|de beoame aa objeot of ambition to themselves, the 
development had changed into a corruption. 

And thus a sixth test of a true devebpment is that it is 
of a ttttdency conwrvative of what hu gone before it. 



SECTION vn. 

SEVENTH NOTE. CHKONIC TIOOUR. 

Since the corruption of an idea, as far as the appearance 
goes, is a sort of aooideut or affection of its development, 
being the end of a course, and a transition-state leading to 
a crisis, it is, aa has been observed above, a brief and rapid 
prooess. While ideas live in men's minds, they are ever 
enlarging into fuller development : they will not be 
stationary in their corruption any more than before it ; and 
dissolution is that further state to which corruption tends. 
Oomiption cannot, therefore, be of long standing ; and 
thus duration is another test of a faithful development. 

jSi gravia, brem ; si longut, levu ; is the Stoical topic of 
constdation under pain; and of a number of disorders 
it can even be said. The worse, the shorter. 

Sober men are indisposed to ohange in civil mattors, and 
fear reforms and innovations, lest, if they go a little too 
&r, they should at once run on to some great calamities 
before a remedy can be applied. The chance of a slow cor- 
ruptiim does not strike them. Revolutions are generally 
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violent and Bwift ; now, in fact, Hbey u« the ooorae of a 
ooiraptioD. 

S: 

The conne of herariea is bIwajs shtni; it is an inter- 
mediate state between life and deadt, or what ia like death ; 
or, if it does not result in death, it is resolved into some 
new, perhapa <^poaite, oonrse of error, which laya no 
claim to be oonneoted with it. And in thia way indeed, 
bat in thia way only, an heretical principle will oon* 
tinue in life many years, first running <Hie way, then 
another. 

The abounding of iniquity is the token of the end 
approaching ; the faithful in consequence cry out, How 
longP as if delay opposed reason as well as patience. 
Three years and a half are to oomplete the reign of Anti- 
christ. 

Kor is it any real objection that the world is ever cor- 
rupt, and yet, in spite of this, evil does not fill up its 
measure and over&ow ; for this arises from the external 
counteractions of truth and virtue, which bear it back ; 
let the Ohnroh be removed, and die world will soon ooine 
to its end. 

And BO again, if the c^oeen people age after age became 
worse and worse, till there was no recovery, still their 
course of evil was ocutinually broken by reformations, 
and was thrown back upon a less advanced stage of 
declension. 

8. 

It is true that decay, which is one form of corruption, is 
tdow ; but decay is a state in which there is no violent or 
vigorous action at all, whether of a conservative or a 
destructive character, the hostile influence being powerful 
enough to enfeeble the functions of life, but not to quicken 
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its owii prooess. And thna we lee opinions, usages, and 
systenu, which ate of Tenerable and impoedng aspect, bnt 
which have do soondneBs within them, and keq) together 
from a habit of oonaistenoe, or from dependence on poli- 
tical institutions ; ot they become almost peculiarities of a 
country, or the habits of a raoe, or the fashions <rf sodety. 
And then, at length, perhaps, they go off suddenly and 
die out under the first rough influence from without. 
Such are the superstitiona which pervade a population, 
like some ingraiQed dye or inTeterate odour, and which at 
length come to an end, because nothing lasts for ever, but 
which run no course, and have no history ; such was the 
eetablished paganism of diassioal times, which was the fit 
subject of persecution, for its first breath made it oromUe 
and disappear. Such apparently is the state of the Nes- 
torian and Monophysite communions; such might have 
been the condition of Ohriatianity had it been absorbed hj 
the feudalism of the middle ages ; such too is that Protes- 
tantism, or (as it sometimes calls itself) attachment to the 
Establishment, which is not anfrequently the boast of the 
respectable and wealthy among ourseWes. 

Whether Mahometanism external to Christendom, and 
the Greek Ohuroh within it, fall under this description is 
yet to be seen. Circumstances can be imagined which 
would even now rouse the fanatioism of the Moslem ; and 
the Russian despotism does not meddle with the osages, 
though it may domineer over the priesthood, of the 
national religion. 

Thus, while a corruption is distinguished from decay by 
its enei^tic action, it is duitinguished from a development 
by its tranaUorj/ eharaeter. 

4. 

Such are aeven out of various Notes, which may be 
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assigned, of fidelity in the development of an idea. The 
point to be ascertained is the unity and identity of the 
idea vith itself through all stages of its derelopment from 
first to last, and these are seren b^ens that it may rightly 
be aooonnted one and the same all along. To guarantee 
its own sabstontial nnity, it must be seen to be one in type, 
one in its Systran of prinoiplee, one in its unitiTe power to- 
wards externals, one in its logical oonsecutiTeness, one in 
the witness of its early phases to its later, one in the pro- 
tection which its later extend to its earlier, and one in ita 
union of vigoor with continuance, that ia, in its tenaci^. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

APPLICATION OF THE SEVEN NOTES TO THE EXISTING 
DEVELOPMENTS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTEINE. 



APPLtCATIOM OF TBB FIB8T HOTE OF A TBDB DEVELOPMENT. 
PBESEBVATIOtI OF TYPE. 

Now let me attempt to apply the foregoing seven Notes 
of fidelity in intellectual developmante to the instance of 
Christian Doctrine. And first as to the If ote of identity of 
type. 

I have said above, that, whereas all great ideas are 
found, as time goes on, to involve muoh which was not seen 
at first to belong to them, and have developments, that is 
enlargements, applicatloiie, uses and fortunes, very varioos, 
one seourity against error and perversion in theptocess is the 
maintenance of the original type, which the idea presented 
to the world at its origin, amid and through all its apparent 
changes and vicissitudes from first to last. 

How does this apply to Christianity P What is its original 
type P and has that type been preserved in the develop- 
ments commonly called Catholic, which have followed, and 
in the Church which embodies and teaches them f Let 
us take it as the world now views it in its age ; and let us 
take it as the world once viewed it in its youth ^ and let us 
see whether there be any great difference between the early 
and the later description of it The following statement 
will show my meaning : — 
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There is a religiooi oommnnion daiming a divine oom- 
mission, and holding all other religious bodies around it 
heretical or infidel ; it is a veil-organized, vell-disoiplined 
body; it is « sort of aeoret society, binding together its 
members by influenoes and by engagements whioh it is 
difficult for strangers to asoertain. It is spread orer the 
known world ; it may be weak or insignifioant locally, bat 
it is strong on the whole from its continuity ; it may be 
smaller than all other religious bodies together, but is 
larger than each separately. It is a natural tammj to 
governments eztomal to itself; it is intolerant and bQ' 
grossing, and tends to « new modelling of sotnety; it 
breaks laws, it brides families. It is a gross superstitioD; 
it is charged with the foulest crimes ; it is despised by the 
intellect of the day ; it is fiightful to the imaginatitm of 
the many. And there is but one communion anoh. 

Place this description before Pliny or Julian ; {daoe it 
before Frederick the Seccmd or Qnisot.^ " Apparent dine 
facies." Each knows at once, withont asking a question, 
who is meant by it. One object, and only tme, absorbs 
Mcb item of the detail of the delineation. 



SECTION L 

THE CHTTROH OF THB FIRST OBNTURIBS. 

The primd/aeie view of early Christianity, in the eyes of 
witnesses external to it, is presented to us in the brief bat 
vivid descriptions given by Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, 
the only heathen writers who distinctly mention it for the 
first hundred and fifty years. 

Tacitus is led to speak of the Religion, on occasion of 

' [This JDitapoiibioa of namei hu beea itrangelj diatorted bj critiM. 
In t^e intention of the aathor, Qnizat mitclied witb Plinj, not wHk 
FredMiek.] 
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tb« oonflagration of Rome, which was popularly imputed 
to If ero. " To put an end to the report," he says, " he 
laid the guilt on others, and Tiaited them with the most 
exquisite punishmeDt, those, namely, who, held in abhor- 
rence for their orimes {perflagitia mvisos), were popularly 
called Ohristians. The aatbor of that profession {nominU) 
was Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was capitally 
punished by the Procurator, Pontius Filate. The deadly 
superetition {exitiabitis mperatiHo), though checked for a 
while, broke out afresh ; and that, not only throughout 
Judsea, the original seat of the evil, but through the City 
also, whither all things attooions or shocking {fUrocia aut 
pudenda) flow together from every quarter and thrive. At 
first, certain were seized who avowed it ; then, on their 
report, a vast multitude were convicted, not so much of firing 
the City, as of hatred of mankind {odto humant ffenerit)." 
After describing their tortures, he continues, " In conse* 
qneno^ though they were guilty, and deserved most signal 
puuishmentf they bc^an to be pitied, as if destroyed not for 
any puUic object, bat from the barbarity of one man." 

Suetonius relates the same transactions thus ; " Capital 
ponishments were inflicted on the Christiana, a class of 
men of a new and magical superstition (euperslitionia norte 
et makfioa)," What gives additional oharaoter to this 
statement is its context ; for it occurs as one out of various 
polioe or sumptuary or domestic regulations, which Nero 
made; such as "controlling private expenses, forbidding 
taverns to serve meat, repressing the contests of theatrical 
parties, and securing the integrity of wills." 

When Pliny was Governor of Pontus, he wrote his 
celebrated letter to the Emperor Trajan, to ask advice 
how he was to deal with the Christians, whom he found 
there in great numbers. One of bis points of hesitation 
was, whether the very profession of Ghriatia>mty was not by 
itself BufGolent to justify puoisbment ; " whether 'the name 
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itaelf should be Tisited, tboujtji dear of fl^tioiu acta 
ijbtgitia), m only when eoniieoted with them." He Bays, 
he bad ordered for ezecutiim euoh a* peraerered in their 
pt^eaaon, after repeated wamii^a, " ae not doubting, what- 
•ver it was they profeaaed, that at any rate contumacy and 
inflexible obatinacy ought to be poaiahed." He required 
them to invoke the goda, to saorifioe wine and frankinoeuaa 
to the images of the Umperor, and to blaapheme Chriat; 
" to which," he adda, " it ia sud no real Chnstian can be 
oompelled." Eenegades informed bim that "the anm 
total of their offence or fault was meeting b^ore light on 
an appointed day, and aaying with one another a form of 
worda (earmm) to Chriat, aa if to a god, and binding them- 
aelves by oath, (not to the oommiaaitMi of any wiokedneea, 
but) against the oommisBion of theft, robbery, adultery, 
breach of trust, denial of deposits ; that, after this they 
were acoustomed to separate, and then to meet again for 
a meal, but eaten all together and harmleea ; however, that 
they had even left this off after hia edicts enforcing the 
Imperial prohibltioD of Hetoria or Associationa." He 
proceeded to put two womrai to the torture, but " discovered 
nothing beyond a bad and excessive superstition " («iiper> 
ttitionem pravam et itnmodicam), " the contagion " of which, 
he oontinues, " had spread through villages and oountry, 
till the temples were emptied of worshippers." 

3. 

In these testimonies, which will form a natural and 
convenient text for wh^t is to follow, we have various 
chai-aotwistios brought before ua of the religion to which 
they relate. It waa a superstition, as all three writeta 
agree; a bad and exceesive superstition, according to 
Pliny; a magical superstition, according to Suetonius ; a 
deadly siqperstition, according to Tacitus. Next, it was 
embodied in a society, and moreover a secret and unlawful 
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society or hetaria ; and it was a proaeljrtizing soeiety ; and 
its very oame was connected with " flagltions," "atrocious," 
and " shocking" aote. 



Now these few points, which are not all whioh might be 
set duwQ, oontaia in themselTes a distiaot and significant 
desoription of Christianity ; but they haTe far greater 
meaiung when illustrated by the history of th« timesj 
the testimony of later writen, uid &e aota of the Bomart 
government towards its professors. It is impossible to 
mistake the judgment passed on the reHgion by thase three 
writers, and still more clearly by other writers and bnpe- 
rial functionaries. Th^ evidently associated Christianity 
with the oriental superstitions, whether propagated 1^ 
individuals or embodied in a rite, whioh were in that day 
traversing the Empire, and which in the event acted so 
remarkable a part in breaking up the national forms of 
worship, and so in preparing the way for Christianity. 
This, then, is the broad view which the educated heathen 
took of Christianity ; and, if it had been very unlike those 
rites and curious arts in external appearance, they would 
not have confused it with them. 

Ohangee in society are, by a providential appointment, 
oommonly preceded and facilitated by the setting in of a 
certain current in men's thoughts and feelings in that 
direction towards which a change ia to be made. And, as 
lighter substanoes whirl about before the tempest and 
presage itj so words and deeda, ominous but not effective 
of the coming revolution, are oiroulated beforehand through 
the multitude, or pass across the field of events. This was 
speoially the case with Christianity, as became its high 
dignity; it came heralded and attended by a crowd of 
shadows, shadows of itself, impotent and monstroas as 
' shadows are, but not at first sight distinguishable feom it 
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by common spectatora. Before the mission of the Apostles, 
B movement, of which there had been earlier parallels, had 
begun in Egypt, Syria, and the neighbouring countries, 
tending to the propagation of new and peculiar forms of 
worship tliroiighout the Empire. Prophecies were afloat 
that some new order of things was ooming in from the 
East, which increased the existing ansetttement of the 
popular mind ; pretenders made attempts to satisfy its 
wants, and old Traditions of the Truth, embodied for ages 
in local or in national religions, gave to these attempts a 
doctrinal and ritual shape, which became an additional 
point of resemblance to tbat Truth which was soon visibly 
to appear. 



The distinctive character of the rites in question lay in 
their appealing to the gloomy rather than to the cheerful 
and hopeful feelings, and in their inBuencing the mind 
through fear. The notions of guilt and expiation, of evil and 
good to come, and of dealings with the invisible world, were 
in some shape or other pre-eminent in them, and formed a 
Btriking contrast to the classical polytheism, which was gay 
and graceful, as was natural in a civilized age. The new 
rites, on the other hand, were secret ; their doctrine was 
mysterious; theirprofession was a discipline, beginning in 
a formal initiation, manifested in an association, and exer- 
cised in privation and pain. They were from the nature 
of the case proselytizing societies, for they were rising into 
power ; nor were they local, but vagrant, restless, intru- 
sive, and encroaching. Their pretensions to supernatural 
knowledge brought them into easy connexion with magic 
and astrology, which are as attractive to the wealthy 
and luxuriouB as the more vulgar superstitions to the 
popnlaoe. 
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Such were the rites of Oybele, Iris, and Mithras ; nioh 
the Chaldeans, as they were commonly called, and the 
Magi ; thej oame from one part of the world, and during 
the first and second century spread with busy perseTeranoe 
to the northern and western extremities of the empire.* , 
Traces of the mysteries of Cybele, a Syrian deity, if the 
famous temple at Hierapelis was hers, have been found in 
Spain, in Cfaul, and in Britain, as high up as the wall of 
Severus. The worship of Isis was the most widely spread 
of all the pagan deities ; it was received in Ethiopia and 
in Germany, and eren the name of Paris has been fanci- 
fully traced to it- Both worships, as well as the Science of 
Magio, had their colleges of priests and devotees, which 
were governed by a president, and in some places were 
supported by farms. Their prooessiona passed from town 
to town, begging as they went and attracting proselytes. 
Apuleine describes one of them as seizing a whip, accusing 
himself of some offence, and scourging himself in public. 
These strollers, drculatorea or agyrta in classical language, 
told fortunes, and distributed prophetical tickets to the 
ignorant people who consulted them. Also, they were 
learned in the doctrine of omens, of lucky and unlucky 
days, of the rites of expiation and of sacrifices. Such an 
agyrtea or itinerant was the notorious Alexander of Abo- 
notichus, till he managed to establish himself in Fontus, 
where he carried on so successful an imposition that his 
fame reached Borne, and men in office and station entrusted 
him with their dearest political secrets. Such a wanderer, 
with a far more religions bearing and a high reputation for 
virttie, was ApoUonios of Tyana, who professed the Pytha- 

■ Vld. Hullw dfl Hlannh. et A*c«Ua. Wartmrton, Div. L% 11 4. Seld«r 
de DUl Sjr. A<ad. daa luBcript. t. S, hlat. p. 298, t. b, mem. p. SS, t 10, 
awm. p. 267. Lnoiui. Pwndaoisiit. Cd4> Theod. ii. 10. 
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gOTMto philosoptiyt olaimed the gift of miraclea, and 
zoamed about preaobiD^ teaching, healing, and propfaeay- 
ing from India and Alexandria to Athens and Bom& 
Another aolitary prooelytisier, thongh of an earlier time 
and of an avowed profligacy, had been the Saorifionlos, 
viewed with snoh horror by the Koman Senate, as intro- 
dnoing the infiunooa Bacchic rites into Rome. Sach, again, 
were thoae degenerate children of a divine religion, who, in 
the words of their Creator and Jndge, "compassed sea and 
land to make one proselyte," and made him * twofold mwe 
the child ot hell than themeelTea." 



These vagrant religionists for the most part professed a 
severe mle of life, and sometimes one of fanatical mortifi- 
oation. In the mysteiies of Mithras, the initiation' was 
preceded by fasting and abstinence, and a variety of pain- 
M trials ; it was made by means of a baptism as a spiritual 
washing ; and it included an offering of bread, and some 
emblem of a roaurrectioa. In the Samothraoian rit«s it 
had been « onstom to initiate ohildren ; confession too of 
greater crimes seems to have been required, and would 
naturally be involved in others in the inquisition prosecuted 
,uto the past lives of the candidates for initiation. The 
garments of the converts were white ; their oalling was 
considered as a warfare (militia), and was undertaken with 
a saerammtian, or military oath. The priests shaved their 
heads and wore linen, end when they were dead were 
buried in a sacerdotal garment. It is scarcely necessary 
to refer to the mutilation inflicted on the priests of Cybele ; 
one instance of their scourgingsbas been already mentioned; 
fmd TertoUian speaks of their high priest cutting his arm« 

> Aotd. 1. 16. mMD. p. » 
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for the life of the Etepwor Haicoa,* The priesta of Ini, 
in lamentationfor 0aiii8,t«« their breuts with piiMaoDca. 
This htmentation wm ft ritual obaerrasoe, Aranded oa aome 
religiooB mystery : laia loat Osiria, and the initiated wept 
in memory of her aorrow ; the SyrisD goddeM had w^ 
over dead Thammni, and her mystioa oommemoralAd it by 
a oeremoDial woe ; in the ritea of Bacohos, an image wai 
laid on a bier at midnight,* whidi vae bewailed in 
metrical hymna ; the god was Bapposed to die, and then to 
revi-TO. ISor was this the only worship which was ocoi* 
tinned ttiroagh the night ; while some of the ritea were 
performed in oaves. 

7. 

Only a heavenly light oan give purity to nootamal 
and sabterraneoua worship. Cavea were at that time 
appropriated to the worship of the infernal gods. It was 
but natural that these wild religions shoald be connected 
with magic and ita kindred arts ; magic has at all timee 
led to cruelty, and lioentiousaees would be the inevitable 
reaction tram a temporary strictness. An extraordinary 
profeeedon, when men are in a state of mere natnre, makes 
hypocrites or madmen, and will in no long time be discarded 
except by the tew. The world of that day associated 
togetho- in one company, Isiao, Phrygian, Hithriao, 
Chaldean, wisard, astrologer, fortune-teUer, itinerant, and, 
as was not unnatural, Jew. Magic was professed by the 
profligate Alexander, and was impated to the grave Apol- 
lonius. The rites of Mithras came from the Magi of Persia ; 
and it is ohvioosly difficult to distinguifih in principle the 
ceremonies of the Syrian Taurobolium from those of the 
Necyomantia in the Odyssey, or of Canidia in Horace, 

* Apol. 26. Tid. alio Pradent. in hon. Uom»ni, dro. fin. and Lucian df 
Deo 8jT. 60. 

> Vid. «lio tbc MOW b Jul. Firm. p. 44S, 
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The Theodoeiaii Code calls magic generally a " Buperati- 
tion ;" and magic, orgies, mysteries, and " sabbttthiEitigB," 
were referred to the same " barbarous " origio. " Magical 
Buperstitioos/' the " rites of the Magi," the " promises of 
the Ohaldeans," and the " Mathematici/' are familiar to ' 
the readers of Tacitus. The Emperor Otho, an avowed 
patron of oriental fashions, took part in the rites of Isis, 
and consulted the Mathematici. Vespasian, who also con- 
sulted them, is heard of in Egypt as performing miracles 
at the ^aggestion of Serapia, Tiberius, in an edict, olassee 
together " Egyptian and Jewish rites;" and Tacitus and 
Suetonius, in recording it, speak of the two religions to- 
gather as " «i mperatitio."* Augustus bad already associ- 
ated them together as saperatitions, and asninlawM, and 
that in contrast to others of a like foreign origin. "As to 
foreign rites {peregrines eeremonm)," says Suetonius, " as he 
paid more reverence to those which were old and enjoined, 
90 did he hold the rest in contempt." ' He goes on to say 
that, even on the judgment-seat, he had recognized the 
Eleusinian priests, into whose mysteries he had been initi- 
ated at Athens; " whereas, when travelling in Egypt, he 
had refused to see Apis, and had approved of his grandson 
Caligula's passing by Judtea without sacrificing at Jeru- 
salem." Plutarch speaks of magic as connected with the 
mournful mysteries of Orpheus and Zoroaster, with the 
Egyptian and the Phrygian; and, in his Treatise on 
Superstition, he pats together in one clause, as specimens 
of that disease of mind, "covering oneself with mud, 
wallowing in the mire, sabbathizings, fallings on the face, 
unseemly postures, foreign adorations."^ Ovid mentions 
in consecutive verses the rites of " Adonis lamented by 
Venus," " The Sabbath of the Syrian Jew," and the 
" Memphitic Temple of lo in her linen dress." ' Juvenal 

* Tftc Ann, ii. 85 ; Sueton. Tiber. 3)8^ 
' De Superat. 8. 
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speaks of the rites, as veil as the language and the mnsiO) 
of the Synan Orontes having flooded Kome ; and, in hia 
description of the supentition of the Boman women, he 
places the low Jewish fortaae-teller between the pompons 
priests of Cybele and Ims, and the bloody witchoraft of 
the Armeniaa baruspez and tiw astrology of the 
Ohaldeans.^ 

a 

The Christian, b^ng at first aooonnted a hind of Jew, 
was even on that score included in whatever odium, and 
whatever bad associations, attended on the Jewish name. 
But in • little time his independence of the rejected people 
was clearly understood, as evea the persecutions show ; and 
he stood upon his own ground. Still his character did not 
change in the eyes of the world ; for favour or for reproach, 
he was still associated with the votaries of secret and magi- 
cal rites. The Emperor Hadrian, noted as he is for his 
inquisitive temper, and a partaker in so many mysteries,' 
still believed that the Ohristians of Egypt allowed them- 
selves in the worship of Serapis. They are brought into 
connexion with the magio of Egypt in the history of what 
is commonly called l^e Thundering Legion, so far as this, 
that the rain which relieved the Emperor's army in the 
field, and which the Obnrch ascribed to the prayers of 
the OhristiBn soldiers, is by Dio Cassius attributed to an 
Egyptian magician, who obtained it by invoking Mercury 
and other spirits. This war had been the occasion of one 
of the first recognitions which the state had conceded to 
the Oriental rites, though statesmen and emperors, as 
private men, had long taken part in them. The Emperor 
Marcus bad been urged by his fears of the Harcomanni to 
resort to these foreign introductions, and is said to have 
employed Magi and Chaldeans in averting an unsuccessful 
> @«it. Ui. TV ' Tartnl. Ap. 6. 
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iMoe of the war. It is obs^vable that, in the growing 
coantenanoe whioh wag extended to these ritea in the 
third oentuiy, Ohristiamty oame in for a ahare. The ohapd 
of Alexander Sererua oontalned statoea of Abraham, 
Orphena, ApoUoaios, Pythagoras, and our Lord. Hefe 
indeed, as in the oase of Zenobia's Judaism, an eeleotio 
philosophy aided the oomprehension of religions. Bat, 
immediately before Alexander, Heliogabalus, who was no 
philosopher, while he fwmally seated his Syrian idol in 
the Palatine, while he observed the mysteries of (^bele 
and Adonis, and edehrated his magio rites with human 
TMjtims, intended also, according to Lampridiua, to onite 
with hifl horrible superstition " the Jewish and Samaritan 
religions and tiie Obriatian rite, that so the priesthood of 
Heliogabalus might comprise the mystoy of every 
worship." * Hence, m<»e or less, the stories which ocoor 
in eodeaiastical history of the conversion or good-will 
of the emperors to the Christian taith, of Hadrian, 
Mammiea, and others, besides Heliogabalus and Alexander. 
Such stories might often mean little more than that they 
favoured it among other forms of Oriental superstition, 

. 9. 
What has been said is sufficient to bring before the 
mind an historical feet, which indeed does not need 
evidence. Upon the established religions of Europe the 
East had renewed her ounoaohments, and was pouring 
forth a family of rites whidi in various ways attracted the 
attention of the luxurious, the political, the ignorant, the 
restless, and the remoraefuL Armenian, Ohaldee, Egyp- 
tian, Jew, Syrian, Phrygian, as the oase might be, was 
the designation of the new hierophant; and magio, 
superstition, barbarism, jugglery, were the names given 
to his rite by the world. In this company appeared 
) Tit- Hel. s. 
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'ChriBtiuiity. When then three well-infonned writers 
call ObristiBiiity a anperstition and a magical Bopentition, 
(hey were not unng words at random, or the language of 
abuse, bat they were desoribing it in diitinot and reoog- 
nixed terms as cognate to those gloomy, seoret, odious, 
disreputable religions which were making so muoh dis- 
turbance up and down the empire. 

10. 

The impression made on the world by oireumstaneea 
immediately before the rise of Ohristionity received a sort of 
confirmation upon ita rise, in the appearance of tiie Gnostio 
and kindred heresies, which issued from the Church daring 
the second and third centuries. Their resemblance in 
ritual and oonstitation to the Oriental religions, sometimes 
their historioal relationship, is undeniable ; and certainly 
(t is a singular coincidence, that Christianity should be 
first called a magical superstition l^ Suetonius, and then 
should be found in the intimate company, and seemingly 
the parent, of a multitude of magical superstitions, if there 
was nothing in the Keligion itself to give rise to such a 
charge. 

11. 

The Gnostic fiimily * suitably traces its origin to a mixed 
race, which had commenced its national history by associat- 
ing Orientalism with Revelation. After the captivity of the 
ten tribes, Samaria was colonized by " men from Babylon 
and Cushan, and from ATa, and from Eamath, and from 
Bepbarvaim," who were instructed at their own instance 
in " the manner of the God of the land," by one of the 
priests of the Church of Jeroboam. The consequence 
was, that " they feared the Lord and served their own 
* Tid. THIemoat, M«m. and I«rdiisr'i Hist. H«ratic4, 
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gods." Of this country was Simon, the reputed pBtriaroIi 
of the Gnostioa ; and he is introdnoed in tiie Acts of the 
Apostles as professing those magical powers which were 
so principal a characteriatio of the Oriental myeteries. 
His heresy, though broken into a multitude of sects, was 
poured over the world with a Catholicity not inferior in 
its day to that of Ohriatianity. St. Peter, who fell in with 
bim originally in Samaria, seems to have encountered him 
again at Borne. At Rome, St. Polycarp met Maroion of 
Fontns, whose followers spread through Italy, Egypt, 
Syria, Arabia, and Persia ; Talentiuus preached his 
doctrines in Alexandria, Rome, and Cyprus ; and we read 
of his disciples in Crete, Ceeesrea, Antioob, and other parts 
of the East. Bardesanes and his followers were found in 
Mesopotamia. The Carpocratians are spoken of at Alexau- 
dria, at Borne, and in Cephallenia ; the Basilidians spread 
through the greater part of Egypt; the Ophites were 
apparently in Bithynia and Galatia; the Cainites or 
Caiana in Africa, tmd the Marcosians in Gaul. To these 
moat be added several secte, which, though not striotly of 
the Gnostic stock, are associated with them in date, 
character, and origin ; — the Eburaites of Palestine, the 
Cerinthians, who rose in some part of Asia Minor, the 
Encratitea and kindred secte, who spread from Mesopotamia 
to Syria, to Cilioia and other proYincee of Asia Minor, and 
thence to Borne, Ghiul, Aquitaine, and Spain ; and the 
Montaniate, who, with a town in Phrygia for their 
metropolis, reached at length from Conatantdnople to 
Carthage, 

" When [the reader of Christian history] comes to the 
second century," says Dr. Burton, " he finds that Gnosti- 
cism, under some form or other, was profeaaed in every 
part of the then civilized world. He finds it divided into 
scboola, as numerously and as zealously attended as any 
which Greece or Asia could boast in their happiest days, 
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He meets with names totally anknown to him before, which 
excited aa much senaatioa aa those of Aristotle or Plato. 
He hears of volumes having been written in support of this 
new philosophy, not one of which has surviTed to our own 
day."* Many of the founders of these sects had been 
Christians ; others were of Jewish parentage ; others were 
more or lees connected in fact with the Pagan rites to 
which their own bore so great a resemblance. Montanus 
seems eren to have been a mutilated priest of Cybele ; the 
followers of Frodicus professed to possess the secret books 
of Zoroaster ; and the doctrine of dualism, which so many 
of the sects held, is to be traced to the same scarce. 
Basilides seems to have recognized Mithras as the Supreme 
Being, or the Prince of Ang^ or the Sun, if Mithras is 
equivalent to Abraxas, which was inscribed upon his 
amulets : on the other hand, he is said to have been 
taught by an immediate disciple of St. Peter, and Valen- 
tinus by an immediate disciple of St. Paul. Marcion waa 
the son of a Bishop of Pontus ; Tatian, a disciple of St. 
Justin Martyr. 

12. 
Whatever might be the history of these sects, and 
though it may be a question whether they can be properly 
called " superstitions," and though many of them numbered 
educated men among their teachers and followers, they 
closely resembled, at least in ritual and profession, the 
vagrant Pagan mysteries which have been above described. 
. Their very name of " Gnostic " implied the possession of 
a secret, which was to be oommuaicated to their disciples. 
Ceremonial observances were the preparation, and sym- 
bolical rites the instrument, of initiation. Tatian and 
Montanus, the representatives of very distinct schools, 
agreed in makiug asceticism a rule of life. . The foUowen 
• Bamptoa Lect. S. 
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of each of these aeotaries abstained from wioe; the 
Tatianitea and Marcionitea, from fleeh ; tiie Montamata 
kept three Lenta in the jear. All the Gnoatio seota 
eeem to have oondemaed marriage -on one or other 
reason.* The Maroionttes had three baptisma or more; 
the Marcosiana had two rites of what they called redemp- 
tion; the latter of these was oelebrated as a marriage, 
and the room adorned as a marriage-ohamber. A oon- 
aeoration to a priesthood then followed with anointing. 
An extreme unction was anothw of tixtii rites, aad 
prayers for the dead one of their observances. Barde- 
Banes and Harmoniua were fomous for the beanty of their 
chants. The prophecies of Montanus were delivered, 
like the oracles of the heathen, in a state of enthaaiaam or 
ecataay. To Epiphanes, the aon of Oarpocratea, who 
died at the age of seventeen, a temple was erected in the 
island of Gephallenia, his mother's birthplace, where he 
was oelebrated with hymns and saorificns. A similar 
honoor was paid by the Carpocratiana to Homer, Pytha- 
goras, Flato, Aristotle, as well aa to the Apostles ; crowns 
were placed apon their images, and incense bnmed before 
them. In one of the inaoriptiona found at C^rene, about 
twen^ years ainoe, Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Epicurus, and 
others, are put together with our Lord,, aa guides of con- 
duct. These inscriptions also contain the Carpocratian 
tenet of a community of women. I am unwilling to 
allude to the AgapEe and Communions of certain of these 
sects, which were not surpassed in profligacy by the 
Pagan rites of which they were an imitation. The very 
came of Qnostic became an expression for the worst 
impurities, and no one dared eat bread with them, or use 
their culinary instruments or plates. 

' Bnrtoii, Banipkiii Lect nott) SI 
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13. 

These profligate excesses are found in oonneidon with the 
exercise of nutgio and astrology.' The amnleto of the 
Basilidiaos are still extant in great numbers, inaoribed 
with symbolsf some Christian, some with figarea of Isis, 
Serapis, and Anubis, represented according to the gross 
indecencies of the Egyptian mythology.* St.- Ireneus 
had already connected together the two crimes in speak- 
ing of the Simoniana : " Their mystical priests," he aays, 
" live in lewdness, and practise magic, according to die 
ability of each. They use ezoroisms and incantations; 
loTe-potions too, and sednotiTe spells ; the virtue of 
spirits, and dreams, and all other curiotie arts, th^ 
diligently observe."* The Marcosians were especially 
devoted to these "carious arts," which are also ascribed 
to Carpoorates and Apelles. Marcion and others are 
reported to have used astrology. Tertullian speaks 
generally of the sects of his day : " Infanioae are the 
dealings of the heretics with sorcerers very many, with 
mountebanks, with astrologers, with philosophers, to wit, 
soob as are given to curious questions. They everywhere 
remember, ' Seek, and ye shall find.' " * 

Such were, the Ctnostios ; and to external and prejndioed 
spectators, whether philosophers, as Celsua and Porphyry, 
or the multitude, they wore an appearance sttfficientiy tike 
the Cbaroh to be mistaken for her in the latter part of 
the Ante-nicene period, as she was oonfnsed with the 
Pagan mysteries in the earlier. 

14 

Of course it may happen that the common estimate 



oonceming a person or a body is purely accidental and 
Mor.m 
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uiiloiiiidtid ; but in such cases it ia not tasting. Such 
were the calumnies of ohild-eating and impurity in the 
Christian meetings, which were almost extinct hy the 
time of Origen, and which might arise from the world's 
confusing tbem with the pagan and heretical rites. But 
when it oontinnes from age to age, it is oertainly an index 
of a fact, and corresponds to definite qualities in the 
object to which it relates. In that case, even mistakes 
carry information ; for they are cognate to the truth, and 
we can allow for them. Often what seems like a mistake 
is merely the mode in which the informant conveys his 
testimony, or the imprftssion which a fact makes on him. 
Censure is the natural tone of one man in a case where 
praise is the natural tone of another ; the very same 
character or action inspires one mind with enthusiasm, 
and another with contempt. What to one man is mag- 
nanimity, to another is romance, and pride to a third, and 
pretence to a fourth, while to a fifth it ia simply unin- 
telligible ; and yet there is a certain analogy in their 
separate testimonies, which conveys to us what the thing 
ia like and what it is not like. When a man's acknow- 
ledged note is superstition, we may be pretty sure we 
shall not find him an Academic or an Epicurean; and 
even words which are ambiguous, as " atheist," or '* re- 
former," admit of a aure interpretation when we are 
informed oS the speaker. In like manner, there is a 
certain general correspondence between magic and miracle, 
obstinacy and faith, insubordination and zeal for religion, 
sophistry and argumentative talent, craft and meekness, 
as is obvious. Let us proceed then in our contemplation 
of this reflection, as it may be called of primitive Obria- 
Uauity in the mirror of the world, 

16. 

AU three writers, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, call it 
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a "mpentition;" this is no aooidental impntatioii, but 
ia repeated by a variety of subsequent writers and 
Bpeakers, The charge of Thyestean banquets eoaroely lasts 
a hundred years; but, while pag;an witneasea are to be 
Amnd, the Ohoroh ia aoousol of aupeietition. The 
heathen disputant in Minucius oalla Ohriatianity, " Vima 
et dement nqtergtitio." The lawyer Modestinna speaks, 
with an aj^arent allasion to Ohriatianity, of " weak miods 
being terrified Buperatitione nummii." The heathen 
magistrate asks St. Maroellus, whether he and othera 
have put away "vain enperstitiona/' and worship the 
gods whom the emperors worship. The Pagans in Amo- 
bins apeak of Chriatianity as " an execrable and unlucky 
religion, full of impiety and saorilege, contaminating the 
rites instituted from of old with the superstition of its 
norelty." The anonymoub of^nent of Lactautins calls 
it, " Impia et anilit tuperatitto." Diocletian's inscription 
at Clunia was, as it declared, on occasion of " the total 
extinction of the superstition of the Christiana, and the 
extension of the worship of the gods." Maximin, in his 
Letter npon Constantine'a Edict, still calls it a aupersti- 
tion.' 

10. 
I7ow what is meant by the word thus attached by a 
eotumnu of heathen authorities to Ohristianity f At least, 
it cannot mean a religion in which a man might think 
what he pleased, and was set free from all yokes, whe4^er 
of ignorance, fear, authority, or priestcraft. When 
heathen writers call the Oriental rites superstitions, they 
evidently use the word in its modem sense ; it cannot surely 
be donbted that they apply it in the same sense to Ohris- 
tianity. But Flutaoyh explains for us the word at length, 
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in hia Treatiw which bears the name: "Of all kioda ot 
ten" he saya, " auperatitioQ ia the moat fatal to action 
and reaouroe. He does not fear the aea who doea not aail, 
nor war who doea not serv^ nor robbers who keepa at home, 
nor the aycophsnt who is poor, nor the envions if he ia a 
private mao, nor an earthqaake if he liyea in QaxH, am 
thunder if he livea in Ethiopia ; bat he who feara the gods 
feara eTerything, earth, aeaa, air, sky, darknau, light, 
noiaee, ailence, sleep. Slavea sleep and forget their 
maatera ; of the fettered doth sleep lighten the chain ; 
inflamed wonnda, ntcers cruel and agoniEing, are not felt 
by the sleeping. Superstition alone has come to no terms 
with sleep ; hut in the vory aleep of her viotims, aa thongh 
they were in the realms of the impiooa, she raiaee horrible 
apectree, and monatroua phantoma, and varions pains, and 
whirls the miserable soul about, and peraeoutes it. They 
riae, and, instead of making light of what is unreal, they 
fall into the handa of quacks and conjurera, who say, ' Call 
the orono to expiate, hathe in the sea, and ait all day on 
the ground."* He goes on to speak of theintrodootionof 
" uncouth names and barbaroua terms " into " the divine 
and national authority of religion ;" observea that, wha«aa 
alavea, when they despair of freedom, may demand to be 
sold to another master, superatitaon admits of no change 
of gods, eince " the god cannot be finmd whom he will not 
fear, who feara the goda of hie femfly and his birth, who 
ahuddera at the Saving and the Benignant, who has a 
trembling and dread at those from whom we ask riohes 
and wealth, concord, peace, success of all good words and 
deeda." He saya, moreover, that, while death is to all 
men an end of life, it ia not so to the superetilioiia ; for 
then ' there are deep gate* of hell to yawn, and headlong 
atreama of at once fire and gloom are«p«)ed, and darkness 
with its many phantoms encompasses, g^iosta pteaenting 
horrid visagea and wretched voioea, and judges and 
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exeGutioners, and ohaama and dens foil of iDnamerable 



Presently, lie esys, that in misfortnne or eickness the 
Baperstitioas man refuaes to see phyrioiao or phflosopher, 
and orie«, " Snfier mOf man, to undergo ponialunait, the 
impiouB, the cnrsedf the hated of gods and Bpirits. The 
Atheist," with whom all along he is contrastiag the saper- 
Btitious disadyantageonely, " wipes his tears, trims his 
hair, dof& his mourning ; but how can you address, how 
help the superstitious P He sits apart in sackcloth or 
filthy rags ; and often he strips himself and rolls in the 
mud, and tella out his sins and offences, as having eaten 
and drunken something, or walked some way whudk the 
di-vinity did not allow. . . . And in his best mood, and 
under the influence of a good-humoured supersition, he 
sits at home, with saorifioe and slaughter all round him, 
while the old crones hang on him as on a peg, as Bion 
says, any charm they fall in with." He continues, 
"What men like best are festivals, banquets at the 
temples, initiations, orgies, votive prayers, and adoradona. 
But the superstitious wishes indeed, but is nnaUe to rejoicflk 
He is crowned and turns pale ; he sacrificea and is in fear j 
be prays with a quivering voice, and bums inoense with 
trembling hands, and altogether belles the saying of 
Pythagoras, that we are then in best case when we go to 
the gods ; for superstitious men are in most wretched and 
evil case, approaching the houses or shrines of the gods as if 
they were the dens of bears, or the holes of snakes, or the 
caves of whales." 

17. 

Here we have a vivid poture of Plutarch's idea of the 

"ssence of Superstition; it was the imi^fination of the 

existence of an unaeen ever-present Master ; (he bondage 

o'a rule of life, of a continual meponsibility ; obligation 
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to attend to Uttle things, the impossibility of escaping trora 
dnty, the inability to clioose or change one's religion, 
an interference with the enjoyment of life, a melancholy 
view of the world, sense of sin, horror at guilt, appro- 
hension of punishment, dread, self-abasement, depression, 
anxiety and endeavour to be at peace with heaven, and 
error and absurdity in the methods chosen for the purpose. 
Such too had been the idea of the Epicurean Yelleius, 
when he shrunk with horror from the " tempitemus 
dominut" and "eurioBua Deus" of the Stoics.' Snob, 
sorely, was the meaning of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, 
And hence of course the frequent reproach cast on Christians 
as credulous, weak-minded, and poor-spirited. The heathen 
objectors in Minuoiua and Lactantius speak of their "old- 
woman's tales." * Gelsus accuses them of " assenting at 
random and without reason," saying, "Do not inquire, 
but believe." " They lay it down," he says elsewhere, 
" Let no educated man approach, no man oi wisdom, no 
man of sense ; but if a man be unlearned, weak in intellect, 
an infant, let him come with confidence. Confessing that 
these are worthy of their God, they eridently dedre, aa 
they aro able, to convert none bat fools, and vulgar, and 
stupid, and slavish, women and boys." They " take in 
the simple, and lead him where they will." They addresa 
themselves to " youths, house-servants, and the weak in 
intelleot." They "hurry away from the educated, as not 
fit subjects of their imposition, and inveigle the rustic." ' 
"Thou," says the heathen magistrate to the Martyr 
FruotuoBuB, " who as a teacher dost disseminate a new 

■ " ItaqtM imposniiUj in ceTricibni noitrit Mmpitaninm domlnmu, quem 
diss at aootes timeremni j qaii entm non timeat omnik prond«ntein et 
ei^tantem et ■nimadvertoateni, at omni* *d h pertinerc p^tBIlteII^ enriMOiii, 
et pletnim iwgotil Denm T "—Oie. de Ifal. Dear. i. 20, 

* Hin. 0. 11. Lact. t. 1, 2, vtd. Arndb, ii. 8, &0. 

* OrigHi, eontr. C>1«. i. &, B. iA, 60, tL H. 
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fable, that fiokle girla may desert the groves and abandon 
Jupiter, ooodemn, if tboa art wise, the anile oreed." * 

la 

Hen«e the epithets of itinerant, mountebank,- ooojorer, 
obeat, sophiBt, sorcerer, heaped apon the teachers of 
Christianity; eometinies to aoconnt for the report or 
apparent truth of their tniraoles, somstimee to explain their 
sncoesB. Our Lord was said to have learned His miracu- 
lous power in Egypt ; " wizard, mediuiner, cheat, rogue, 
conjurer," were the epithets applied to Him by the oppo- 
nente of Eusebins ; ' ^ey " worship that crucified sophiBt," 
says Lucian ; * " Paul, who surpasses all the otmjurere and 
impostors who ever lived," is Julian's account of the 
Apostle. "You have sent through the whole world," 
Bays 8L Justin to Trypho, "to preach that a certain 
atheistic and lawless sect has sprung from one Jesus, a 
Galilean obeat." * " We know," sajrs Lncian, speaking of 
Chaldeans and Magicians, " the Syrian from Palestine, 
who is the sophist in these matters, bow many lunatics, 
with eyes distorted and month in foam, he raises and sends 
away restored, ridding them from the evil at. a great 
price." ' " If any conjurer came to them, a man of skill 
and knowing how to manage matters," says the same 
writer, " he made money in no time, with a broad grin at 
the simple fellows." * The officer who had custody of St 
Perpetaa feared her escape £rom prison " by magical in* 
cnntations." * When St. Tiburtius had walked barefoot 
on hot ooals, his judge cried out that Christ had taught 
him magic. St. Ansstasia was thrown into prison as a 
medioiner; the populace called out against St. Agnes, 
" Away with tlie witch," ToUe mugam, (oUe maleficam. 

* PmdflDt. in hon. Fract 87. I Etui. Dem. iiL 8, 4, 

• Mort. Pewgr, 18. • c 108. » i.«. Philop, 16. 
■ Ue Uort. Peng. iUd. * Bnin. Hut. pp. 100, 694, te 
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Wben St Bonoma and St. Maximilian bore the boraiog 
pitoli without •hrinking, JewB and GtentUee cried ont, I»ti 
magiat mal^iei. "What Bew deluaion," says the heathoi 
magistrate oonoeming St. Bomanos, " has brought in the«e 
■ophiati to deny the worship of the goda P How doth this 
chief eoroerer mooh us, skilled by hia Theasalian oharm 
(mtiuhm) to laugh at punishment. " * 

Henoe ve gather the meaning of the word " carmen " as 
need by Pliny ; when he speaks of the Christians " saying 
with one another a earmen to Christ as to a god," he meant 
pretty mnoh what Suetonius expreases by the " makfica 
tuperatilio." * And the words of the last-mentioned writer 
and Tacitus are Btill more exactly,.and, I may say, singu- 
larly illustrated by clauses whioh occur in the Theodosian 
code ; whioh seem to show that these historians were using 
formal terms and phrasea to express their notion of Chris- 
tianity. For instance, Taoitm says, " Qwm per fiagitia 
invUot, pulgut Chrigtianoa appellaiat ;" and the Law against 
the Malefici and Mathematici in the Code speaks of those, 
" Quoi ob/aeinorum magnitudinem vulgus maleficot appellat."* 
Again, Tacitus charges Christians with the " odtttmhumani 
generit :" this is the very characteristic of a practiser iu- 
magio ; the Laws call the Malefici, " humani generit hoatei," 
"humani generU inimiei," " natura peregrin*, " "commwm 
tatutit hoslea." ' 

* Prud. In han. Rom. tv. 104^ 66S. 

* We IwTe ipecimeni of ourmuM ascribed to Cbriatians in the Pbilopatrt* 
■ Qoth. in Cod. Th. t 5, p. 120, ed. 1665. Again, " Qai malefioi volgi 

aGDpaDtnr." Le^. 6. So Laclaulaiie, "Uagi et ii qooi 



vert Qudeflooi Tolgiu appellHt." Init. ii. 17. " Qom et mtUeflcoi vnlgu 
•ppellab" Angiut. Civ. Dm, i. 19. " Quoa Tnlgiu mitfaeuuKiooa vocab" 
Uiann. in Dan. c ii. Vid. OotboF. In loc. Other lawi ipcak of thoM irho 
ware "malencioTnm labe poUntii" and of the " malefidonim Mabies." 

T Tertnllian too mantione the charge of " hostea prindpnin BMnanMtiin, 
popoli, generia hninani, Deornm, Imperatin^m, l^inm, mornin, natnia 
totiai inimiin." ApoL % 86, 88, ad. Scap. 4^ ad. Nat. 1. 17. 
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This also explains the phenomeDOD, which has created 
so much surpriae to certain moderns ; — that a grave, well' 
informed historian like Taoitna should apply to Christians 
what soands like abuse. Tet what is the difficulty, 
snpposbg that Chiiatiaas were considered mathematioi 
and magi, and these were the secret intriguers against 
estaUished gorernment, the allies of desperate poUticiansy 
the enemies of the established religion, the disseminators 
of lying nunonra, Ao perpetrators of poisonings and other 
crimes f " Read this," says Faley, after quoting some ol 
the most beautiful and subduing passages of St. Paul, 
" read this, and then think of exUiabitit superstitio/' and 
be goes on to express a wish " in contending with heathen 
authorities, to produce our books against theirs," 'as if it 
were a matter of books. Public men care very little for 
books ; the fineet sentiments, the most luminous philosophy, 
the deepest tiieology, inspiration itself, moves them but 
little ; they look at foots, and care only for facta. The ques- 
tion was, What was the worth, what the tendency of the 
Ohristian body in the state P what Christians said, what 
they thought, was little to the purpose. Tbey might 
exhort to peaoeableness and passive obedience aa strongly 
as words could spcuk ; but what did they do, what was 
their political position P This is what statesmen thought 
of then, as they do now. What had men of the world to 
do with abstract proofs or first principles P a statesman 
measures parties, and sects, and writers by their bearing 
upon him; and he has a practised ^e in this sort of 
judgment, and is not likely to be mistaken. " * What is 
Truth F ' said jesting Pilate." Apologies, however elo- 
quent OT true, availed nothing with the Soman magis- 
trate against the sure instinct which taught him to dread 

■ Evid. part ii oh. 4 
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- dhriatianity. It was a dangeroos enemy to any power not 
bnOt upon itself; he felt it, and the event juetitied hia 
appreheiiBion. 

30. 
We most not forget the well-known character of the 
Roman state in its dealings with its suhjecto. It had had 
from the first an extreme jealousy of secret societies ; it 
was prepared to grant a large toleration and a broad 
comprehension, bat, as is the case with modem govem- 
ments, it wished to have jorisdiotion and the ultimate 
authority in every movement of the body politJo and social, 
and its civil institutions were based, or essentially 
depended, on its religion. Accordingly, every innovadon 
upon the established paganism, except it was allowed by 
the law, was rigidly r^ressed. Hence the professors of 
low saperstitions, of mysteries, of magio, of astrology, 
were the outlaws of society, and were in a condition 
analogous, if the comparison may be allowed, to smugglers 
or poachers among oaredves, or perhaps to burglars and 
highwaymen. The modem robber is sometimes made to 
ask in novels or ee8ays,why the majority of a people should 
bind the minority, and why he is amenable to laws which 
he doee not enact ; but the magistrate, relying on the 
power of the sword, wishes all men to gain a living indeed, 
and to prosper, but only in his own legally sanctioned 
ways, and he bangs or tranaporte dissenters ^m his 
authority. The Romans applied this rule to religion. 
Lardner protests against Pliny's application of the words 
" contumacy and indexible obstinacy " to the Christians 
of Pontus. " Indeed, these are bard words," he says, 
" very improperly applied to men who were open to oon- 
viotion, and willing to satisfy others, if they might have 
leave to speak."* And he says, "Tt seems to me that 

* HMtlWDTMt.8. 
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Pliny acted very arliitrarily and nnrightoously, in his 
treatment d the Cluistians in bis province. What right 
bad Pliny to act in this maimer f by what law or laws did 
be pnnisb [tbem] with deal^P" — ^bnt the Bonuins had 
ever bnmt the sorcerer, and banished his oonsultors for 
life.^ It was an ancient custom. And at mysteries they 
lootced with eepeoial suspicion, because, since the established 
religion did not include them in its provisions, they really 
did supply what may be called a demand of the age. The 
Greeks of an earlier day had naturalized among themselves 
the Eleusinian and other mysteries, which had come from 
Egypt and Syria, and had little to fear from a fresh 
invasion from the same quarter; yet even in Greece, as 
Plutarch tell us, the "cmviina" of the itinerants of 
Cyhele and Serapis threw the Pythian verses ont of fashion, 
and henceforth the responses from the temple were given 
in prose. Soon the oracles altogether ceased. What 
would cause in the Boman mind .still greater jealousy of 
Christianity was the general infidelity which prevailed 
among all classes as regards the mythological fables of 
Charon, Cerberus, and the realms of punishment.* 



We know what opposition had been made in Eome 
even to the philosophy of Greece ; much greater would be 
the aversion of oonstitutional statesmeo and lawyers to the 
ritual of barbarians. EeKgion was the Bomsn point of 
honour. " Spaniards might rival them in numbers," says 
Cicero, " Gauls in bodily strength, Carthaginians in 
address, Greeks in the arts, Italiaos and Latins in native 
talent, but the Bomans surpassed all nations in piety and 

1 Oothof. In Cod. Th. t E, p. 121. 

■ Cic. pio Clneat. 61. OieMler traiul. voL. i. p. 21, Dote 6. Aoad. Iiuor. 
t. M. hilt p. 110. 
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dtvotioa."* It waa one of their laws, "Let no one have 
gods by himsdf, nor worahip in private neir gods nor 
adTentitioiu, anleu added on public antbority." ^ Luta- 
tioa,* at the end of the first Punio var, waa forbidden by 
the Knate to oonsult the Sortes FraaneetinBe as being 
"auapicio aUenifftna." Some years afterwards the OtHUol 
took axe in hand, and oommenoed the destruction of the 
temples of lais and Serapis. In the seowid Pnnio war, the 
senate had commanded the surrender c^ the Uiri valtcim 
or pneationeB, and any written art of socriGoing. When 
a secret ooafratemi^ was discovered, at a kter date, the 
Consul spoke of the rule of their ancestors which forbade 
the forum> circus, and city to Sacrifiouli and ptoj^ets, and 
burnt their books. la the next age banishment was in- 
flicted on individuals who were introducing the worship of 
the Syrian Sabazins; and in the next the Iseion and 
Serapeion were destroyed a second time, Mtecenas in Die 
advises Augustus to honour the gods according to the 
national custom, because the contempt of the country's 
deities leads to civil insubordination, reception of foreign 
laws, conspiracies, and secret meetings.* "Snffer no one," 
he adds, " to deny the gods or to practise sorcery." The 
civilian Julias Paulus lays it down as one of the leading 
principles of Koman Law, that those who intrcduoe new 
or untried religions should be degraded, and if in the 
lower orders put to deatk' In like manner, it is enacted 
in one of Constantino's Laws that the Haruspices diould 
not exercise their art in private ; and there is a law of 
Valentinian's against nocturnal sacrifices or magic. It is 
more immediately to our purpose that Trajan had been so 
earnest in his resistance to Hetaria or secret sotdetiee, 
that, when a fire had laid waste Nioomedia, and Pliny 

' D« Banup. Be«p. 9. * De Legg. ii. 8. 

Acad. Imor. ibid. * N«ander, Eeel. Hiat. tr. vol. L p. 61. 

T Uuller, p ai, 22, 3a TcrtolL Oi. tr. p. 12, note f. 
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proposed to him to inoorporate a body of a hnndred and 
Stty firemen ia oonBeqiienoei' lie was afraid of the prece- 
dent and forbade it. 



What haa been said vill suggest another point of Tiew 
in which the Oriental rites were obnoziovu to the govern- 
ment, via., M being vagrant and proselytizing religions. 
If it tolerated foreign saperstitions, this would be on the 
ground that districts or countries within its jurisdiction 
held them ; to proselytize to a rite hitherto nnknown, to 
form a new party, and to propagate it through the 
Empire, — a religion not local but Gatholio, — was an offence 
against both order and reason. The state desired peace 
everywhere, and no change ; " considering," according to 
LaotantioB, "that they were rightly and deservedly 
punished who execrated tite public religion handed down 
to them by their anoeators." * 

It is impossible sorely to deny that, in assembling for 
religious purposes, the Christians were breaking a solemn 
law, a vital principle of the Roman constitution ; and this 
is the light in which their conduct was regarded hy the 
historians and philosophers of the Empire. This was a 
very strong act on the part of the disciples of the great 
Apostle^ who had enjoined obedience to the powers that 
be. Time after time they resisted the authority of the 
magistrate; and this is a phenomenon inexplicable on the 
theory of Private Judgment or of the Voluntary Principle. 
The justification of such disobedience lies simply in the 
necessity of obeying the higher authority of some divine 
taw J but if Christianity were in its essence only private 
and personal, as so many now think, there was no 
necessity of their meeting together at all. If, on the 
other hand, in assembling for worship and holy oom- 
■ Olbbou. Uiit. ell 16, note 14. * Kjdt Iiulit. GS, 
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mnnioD, they were fiiBllmg an indispeneable observance, 
OhriBtianity haa imposed a social law on the world, and 
formally enters the fidd of politics. Gibbon says that, in 
consequence of Pliny's edict, " the pradeaoe of the Chris- 
tiana suspended their Agapss ; but it was ia^omble for 
them to omit the exercise of public worship." ^ We can 
draw no other coaclaBion. 



At the end of three hundred years, a more remarkable 
violatioQ of law seems to hare been admi tted by the Chris- 
tian body. It shall be given in the words of Dr. Burton ; 
he has been speaking of Maximin's edict, which provided for 
the reetitntion of any of their lands or buildings which had 
been alienated from them. " It is plain," he says, " iVom 
the terms of this edict, that the Chrietians had for some 
time been in possession of property. It speaks of houses 
and lands which did not belong to individuals, but to the 
whole body. Their possession of such property could 
hardly have escaped the notice of the government ; but 
it seems to have been held in direct violation of a law of 
Diocletian, which prohibited corporate bodies, or asBocia* 
ticoiB which were not legally recognized, from acquiring 
property. The Christians were certainly not a body re- ' 
cognized by law at the beginning of the reign of 
Diocletian, and it might almost be thoaght that this 
enactment was specially directed against them. But, like 
other laws which are founded upon granny, and are at 
variance with the first principles of justice, it is probable 
that this law about corporate property was evaded. We 
must suppose that the Christians had purchased lands 
and houses before the law was passed ; and their disregard 

' CUbboD, ibid. OrigeD idmiU And defaadi tha vioiatian of tba lawsi 
ti* ikoyr rvrt^ntf WBpti tA ntaiumiiira irufu', tiit brip JiAigililaf. O, 
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of the prohibitioo may be taken as another proof that 
their religion had now taken so firm a footing that the 
executors of the laws were obliged to oonnive at their 
being broken by so numerooa a body." ' 

24. 

Ufa wonder that the magistrate who presided at the 
mar^rdom of St, Romanus calls them in Prudentius " a 
rebel people;"* tiiat Qalerius speaks of them as "a 
nefarious eonspiracy ;" the heathen in Minncius, as 
" men of a desperate faction ;" that others make them 
guilty of saorilege and treason, and call them by those 
other titles which, more closely resembling the language 
of Tacitus, have been noticed above. Hence the violent 
accusations against them as the destruction of the 
Empire, the authors of physical evils, and the caoso ol 
the anger of the gods. 

" Men cry out," says Tertullian, " that the state is beset, 
that the Obristians are in their fields, in their forts, in 
their islands^ They mourn as for a lose that every sez^ 
B(Hidition, and now even rank, is going over to this sect. 
And yet they do not by this very means advance their 
minds to ^e idea of some good therein hidden; th^ 
allow not themselves to oonjeotare more rightly, they 
choose not to examine more closely. The generali^ ran 
apon a hatred of this name, with eyes so closed that in 
bearing {avourable testimony to any one they mingle 
with it the reproach of the name. ' A good man Oaina 
Beios, only he is a Christian.' So another, *I marvel 
that that wise man Lucius Titina hath suddenly become a 
Christian.' No one refleoteth whether Caius be not there- 
fore good and Lucius wise because a Christian, or therefore 
a Christian because wise and good. They praise that 

« Hist p. as. 

1 In bon. Rom. 6S, In Aet S. Cjpt. 4, T«rt. ApoL 10, te. 
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whiob they know, they revile that whioh thsy know not. 
Virtm ia not in inch acoonnt as hatred of the Ohris- 
tuuis. Now, then, if the hatred be of the name^ what 
^ilt is there in names f What ohai^ against woTdsP 
Unless it be that any word whioh is a name hare either a 
barbarons or ill-omened, or a scnrrilous or an immodest 
sound. K the Tiber oometh up to the walla, if the Kile 
ocmneth not up to the fields, if the hearen hath stood still, 
if the earth hath been moTed, if there be any famine, if 
any pestilence, ' The Christians to the lions ' is forthwith 
tbe word." * 



" Men of a desperate, lawless, reckless faction," says the 
heathen Ceecilins, in the passage above referred to, " who 
oolleot together oat of the lowest rabble the thoughtless 
portion, and oredulons women seduoed by the weakness of 
their sex, and form a mob of impure conspirators, of whom 
nootnnial assemblies, and solemn fastings, and unnatoral 
food, no saored rit« bat pollution, is the bond. A tribe 
lurking and light-hating, domb for the publio, talkative in 
Dornere, they despise ear temples as if graves, spit at our 
gods^ deride our religions forms ; pitiable themselTes, they 
pity, forsooth, our priests ; half-naked themselves, they 
despise our honours and purple; monstrous folly and 
tucredible impudence I . . . Day after day, their aban- 
doned morals wind their serpentine oonrse ; over the whole 
world are those most hideous rites of an impions association 
growing into shi^ : . . . they recognise each other by 
marks and signs, and love eaoh other almost before they 
recognize ; promisononB Inat is their religion. Thus doea 
their vain and mad superstition glory in crimes. . . The 
writer who tells the story of a criminal capitally punished, 
and of the gibbet (ligna feraHa) oi the oross b^ng thedr 
4 ApoL L S, 89, OiT. tr. 
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obterTsnoe [ceremoniiu), aasigns to them thereby an altar 
in keeping irith the abandoned and wicked, tiiat theymay 
worship (eolmtt) what they merit. . . . Why their mighty 
e&at to hide and shroud whaterer it is they worship 
{oobtnl), since things honest ever like the open day, and 
crimes are secret f Why have they no altars, no temples, 
no images known to us, never speak abroad, never assemble 
freely, were it not that what they worship and suppress is 
subject either of punishment or of shame P . . What 
mtmstroQS, what port^tons notions do they fabricate ! 
that that God of theirs, whom they can neiiher show nor 
see, should be inquiring diligently into the oharacters, the 
acts, nay the words and secret thoughts of all men; 
mnning to and fro, forsooth, and present everywhere, 
troublesome, restless, nay impudently curious they would 
have him ; that is, if he is close at every deed, 
interferes in all places, while he can neither attend to 
each as being distracted through the whole, nor suffice for 
the whole as being engaged about each. Think too of 
their threatening fire, meditating destruction to the whole 
earth, nay the world itself with its stars 1 . . . Nor content 
with this mad opinion, they add and append their old 
wives' tales abont s new birth after death, ashes and cinders, 
and by some strange oonfidence belioTe each other's lies. 
Poor creatures I consider what hangs over you afW death, 
while you are still alive, Lo, the greater part of yon, the 
bettOT^ as you say, are in want, cold, toil, hunger, and 
your Ood suffers it ; bat I omit common trials. Lo, threats 
are offered to yon, punishments, torments ; crosses to be 
asdergone now, not worshipped {adoranda}; fires too 
which ye predict and fear ; where is that Ood who can 
recover, but cannot preserve your li£e P The answer of 
Socratee, when he was asked about heavenly matters, is 
well known, ' What is above us does not concern us.' My 
opinion als^T is, that points which are doabtful, as are the 
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pointa in question^ must be Uft ; nor, when so many and 
snob great men are in oontroreray on the subjeot, must 
judgment be rashly and audaoioosly given on either Bide, 
leat the oonseqnenoe be either anile superstition or the 
overthrow of all religion," 



Such was Ohristianity in the eyes of those who witnessed 
its rise and propagation ; — one of a number of wild and 
barbarous rites which were pooring in upon the Empire 
from the ancient realms of superstifion, and the mother of a 
progeny of sects which were faithful to the original they 
bad derived from Egypt or Syria ; a rel^on unworthy 
of an educated person, as appealing, not to the intellect, bat 
to the fears and weaknesses of human nature, and consisting, 
not in the rational and cheerful enjoyment, but in a moroso 
rejection of the gifts of Providence ; a horrible religion, as 
infliotiog or enjoining cruel sufferings, and monstrous and 
loathsome in its very indulgence of the passions ; a 
religion leading by reaction to infidelity; a religion oi 
magic, and of the vulgar arts, real and pretended, with 
which magic was accompanied; a secret religion which 
dared not face the day ; an itineraot, busy, proselytizing 
religion, forming an extended confederaoy against the 
state, resisting its authority and breaking its laws. There 
maybe some exceptions to this general impression'^ such aa 
Pliny's discovery of the innocent and virtuous rule of life 
adopted by the Christians of Pontus ; but this only proves 
that Christianity waa not in fact the infamous religion which 
the heathen thought it ; it did not reverse their general 
belief to that effect. 

27. 

Now it must be granted that, in some respects, this view 
of Christianity depended on the times, and would alter with 
their alteration. When there was no persecution. Mar- 
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tyn oobM not be obstinate ; and when the Choroh waa 
rai§ed aloft in high places, it was no longer in caves. 
Still, I believe, it oontinned substantially the same in the 
judgment of the world external to it, wbUe there was an 
«ztemal world to judge of it. " They thought it enough," 
Mys Julian in the fourth century, of our Lord and His 
Apostles, "to deceive women, eervaiite, and slaveB, and by 
their means wives and huebanda." " A human fabrioation," 
says he elsewhere, " pat together by wickednees, having 
nothing divine in it, but making a perverted use of the 
fable-loving, childish, irrational part of the soul, and 
(^ring a set of wonders to create belief." " Uiserable 
men," he says elsewhere, "you refuse to worship the 
anoile, yet you worship the wood of the cross, and sign it 
on your foreheads, and fix it on your doors. Shall one for 
this hate the intelligent among yon, or pity the less 
understanding, who in following you have gone to such an 
excess of perdition as to kave the everlasting gods and go 
over to a dead Jew f " He speaks of their adding other 
dead men to Him who died so long ago. "You have 
filled all places with sepulchres and monuments, though 
it is nowhere told you in your religion to haunt the tombs 
and to attend upon them." Elsewhere he speaks of their 
" leaving the gods for corpses and relics." On the othei 
hand, he attribates the growth of Ohristiauity to its 
humanity towards strangers, care in burying the dead, 
and pretended religiousness of life. In another place ha 
speaks of their care of the poor,* 

Libanius, Julian's preceptor in rhetoric, delivers the 
same testimony, as far as it goes. He addressed his Oration 
for the Temples to a Obristian Emperor, and would in 
consequence he guarded in his language ; however it runs 
in one direction. He speaks of " those black-habited 
• JolUn ^p. C^til, pp. SO, ll»^ 206. 8SS Bpp- pp. SOS. 129, 486, aiL 
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men," metuiiiig the monks, " who eat more than elephants, 
and bf the number of their potations trouble those who 
send them drink in their chuitings, aad oonoeal this by 
paleneoB artificially aoqnired." They " are in (food con- 
ditioD out of the miBfortunes of others, while they pretend 
to serve Ood by hunger." Those whom they attack " are 
like bees, they like drones." I do not quote this passage 
to prove that there were monks in Libanius'a days, which 
no one doabts, but to show his impressiou of Ohriatianity, 
as far as his works betray it. 

Numantian, in the same century, describes in verse his 
voyage from Borne to Gaul : one book of the. poem is 
extant ; he falls in with Ohriatianity on two of the islands 
which lie in his course. He thus describes them as found <m 
one of these : " The island is in a squalid state, being fuU 
of light-haters. They call themselves monks, because they 
wish to live alone without witness. They dread the giftSj 
from fearing the reverses, of fortune. Thus Homer says 
that melancholy waa the cause of Bellerophon's anxiety ; 
for it is said that after the wounds of grief mankind dis- 
pleased the offended yonth." He meets on the other 
island a Christian, whom he had known, of good family 
and fortune, and bappy in his marriage, who " impelled 
by the Furies had left men and gods, and, credulous 
exile, was living in base concealment. Is not this herd," 
he oontinuea, "worse than Giroean poison P then bodies 
were ohanged, now minds." 



In the Philopatris, which is the work of an Author of 
the fourth century,* Critias is introduced pale and wild. 
His friend asks him if he has seen Cerberus or Hecate j 
find he answers that he haa beard a rigmarole from oer* 
tuin " thrioe-cnrsed sophists ;" which he thinks would 
* NUbnlir uoribM it to the begiiniuiig of tke tcNth. 
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drive him mad, if he heard It again, and was nearly 
■endiuff him headlong over some cliff as it was. He 
retires for relief with his inquirer to a pleasant ^aoe, 
shadowed by planes, where swallows aud nightingales are 
singing, and a quiet brook is purling. Triephon, his 
friend, expresses a fear lest be has heard some inoanta- 
tioD, and is led by the oonrse of the diologoe, before his 
friend tells his tale, to give some aocoimt of Christianity, 
being himself a Christian. After speaking of tits orea- 
tion, as desoribed by Moses, he falls at ouoe upon that 
doctrine of a particular providence whioh is so dis> 
tasteful to Plutarch, Yelleius in Cicero, and Oseoilins, and 
generally to unbelieTers. " He is in heaven," he says, 
" looking at just and unjust, and oausing actions to be 
entered in books ; and He will recompense all on a day 
which He has appointed." Oritias objects that he cannot 
make this consistent with the received dootrine about the 
Fates, "even though he has perhaps been carried aloft 
with his master, and initiated in unspeakable mysteries." 
He also asks if the deeds of the Scythians are written in 
heaven ; for if so, there must be many scribes there. 
After some more words, in oouree of which, as in the 
earlier part of the dialogue, the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity is introduced, Critias gives an account of what 
befell him. He says, he fell in with a crowd in the streets ; 
and, while asking a friend the cause of it, others joined 
them (Ohristdans or monks), and a oonversatitm ensues, 
part of it corrupt or obscure, on the subject, as Qesner 
supposes, of Julian's oppression of the Christians, especially 
of the clergy. One of &ese interlocutors is a wretched 
old man, whose " phlegm is paler than death ;" another 
has " a rotten cloke on, and no covering on head or feet," 
who says he has been told by some Hi-clad person from 
the mountains, with a shorn crown, that in the theatre 
was a name hieroglyphioally written of one who would 
X 3 eioti^^ic 
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flood tbe highway with gold. Oo his ladgbiDg at th« 
story, hia friend Orsto, whom he had joined, bids htm be 
nlent, using a Pythagorean word j for ha has ** most 
excellecit matters to initiate him into, and that the ptadio« 
tion is no dream but true," and will be fulfilled in Aagust, 
using the Egyptian name of the month. He attempts to 
leave them in disgust, but Crato polls him back " at the 
instigation of that old demon," He is in oonseqnenoa 
pennaded to go " to those conjnrers," who, says Orato, 
would ** initiate in all mysteries." He finds, in a building 
whiob is described in the language used by Homer of the 
Palaoe of Henelaua, " not Helen, no, but men psie and 
downcast," who ask, whether there was any bad news; 
" for they seemed," he says, " wishing the worst ; and 
rejoicing in misfortune, as the Furies in die theatres." 
On their asking him how the city and the world went on, 
and his answering that things went on smoothly and 
' seemed likely to do so still, they frown, aud say that " the 
oity is in tniTail with a bad larth." " Tou, who dwell 
aJoSt," he answers, "and see everything from on high, 
doubtless have a keen perceptioo to this matter ; but tell 
me, how is the sky ? will tbe Sun be eclipsed f will Mars 
be in quadrature with Jupiter ? &fi. ;" and he goes on to 
jest upon their celibacy. On their persisting in prophesy- 
ing evil to the state, he says, " This evil will fall cm your 
own head, since yoa are so hard upon your country; for 
not OS high-fiyers have ye heard this, nor are ye adepta 
in the restless astrological art, but if divinations and con- 
jurings have seduced you, double is your stupidity ; for 
they are the discoveries of old women and things to laugh 
at." The interview then draws to an end; but more 
than enough has been quoted already to show the 
author's notitm of Christiaoity. 
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Suoli was the language of paganiim after Christianity 
had for fifty years been exposed to the pablio gaze ; after 
it had been before the world for fifty more, St. Augnstine 
had still to defend it against the charge of being (he 
cause of theoalamitiesof the Empire. And for the charge 
of magio, when the Arian bishops were in fonnal die- 
potations with the Outholio, before Gungebald, Bnrgundian 
King of France, at the end of the fifth century, we find still 
that they charged theOathoHcs with being "pnestigiatoree," 
and worshipping a number of gods ; and when the Catholics 
proposed that the king should repair to the shrine of St. 
Justus, where both parties might ask him oonceraing 
their respective faiths, the Ariana cried out that " they 
would not seek enchantments like Saul, for Scripture was 
enough for them, which was more powerful than all be- 
witchments." ' This was said, not against strangers of 
whom they knew nothiog, as Ethelbert might be sus- 
pioious of Si Augustine and his brother misaionariec^ hut 
against a body of men who lived among them, 

I do not think it can be doubted then that, had Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Pliny, Gelsue^ Prophyry, and the other 
opponents of Ohriatianity, lived in the fourth century, their 
evidence concerning Christianity would be very much the 
Bame as it has oome down to na from the centuries before it. 
In either case, a man of the world and a philosopher would 
have been disgustedatthe gloom andsadnessof its profession, 
its mysteriouenees, its claim of miracles, the want of good 
sense imputable to its rule of life, and the unsettlement and 
discord itwas introducing into the social and political world. 



On the whole then I conclude as follows : — if thrr 

T Sim. Opp. ii. p. 225. *d. Veq, 
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form of ChriBtiaiiitj now in ths «<n-ld which is accueed of 
gnu supentitioii, of borrowing its rites and onstome from 
th« heathen^ and of aaoribing to forma and oeremonies an 
occult Tirtoe j-^a religion which is considered to burden 
and easlave the mind by its reqaiaitions, to address itself 
to the weak-minded and ignorant, to be supported by 
sophistry and imposture, and to contradict reason and 
exalt mere irrational Mth ; — a religion which impresses 
on the aerious mind very distressing views of the guilt 
and consequences of sin, sets opon the minute acts of the 
day, one by one, their definite value for praise or blame, 
and thus casts a grave shadow over the future; — a t6- 
ligion which holds np to admiration the surrender of 
wealth, and disables serious persons from enjoying it if 
they would ;— a religion, the doctrines of which, be thej 
good or bad, are to the generality of men unknown; 
which is considered to bear on its very surface signs ot 
folly and falsehood so distinct that a glance sufiSces to 
judge of it, and that careful examination is preposterous; 
which is felt to be so simply bad, that it may be 
calumniated at hazard and at pleasure, it being nothing 
but absurdity to stand upon the accurate distribution 
of its guilt among its particular acts, or painfully to de- 
termine how far this or that story concerning it 
is literally tme, or what has to be allowed in candour, or 
what is improbable, or what cuts two ways, or what is not 
proved, or what may be plausibly defended ; — a religion 
such, that men look at a convert to it with a feeling 
which no other denomination raises except Judaism, 
Socialism, or Mormonism, via. with curiosity, suspicion, 
fear, disgust, as the case may be, as if something strange 
had befallen him, as if he had had an initiation into a 
mystery, and had come into communion with di'eadfnl 
influences, as if he were now one of a confederacy which 
claimed him, absorbed him, stripped him of his personality, 
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reduced him to a mere organ or instrument of a whole ; 
— a religion which men hate as proselytizing, anti-aooial, 
rev<dnti<m&ry, aa dividing families, separating chief iriends, 
corrupting the maxims of govemment, making a mock 
at law, dissolving the empire, the ^emy of human nature, 
and a "conspirator against its rights and privileges;" *— 
a religion whioh they consider the champion and instm- 
ment of darkness, and a pollution calling down upon the 
land the anger of heaven;— a religion whioh they asso- 
ciate with intrigae and conspiracy, whioh they speak 
ahont in whispers, whioh they detect by anticipation in 
whatever goes wrong, and to whioh they impute what- 
ever is uuaccoontable ; - a religion, the very name of 
which they cast out aa evil, and use simply as a bad 
epithet, and which from the impulse of self-preeervation 
they would perseonte if they oould ; — if there be such a 
religion now in the world, it is not unlike Christianity as 
that same world viewed it, when first it oame forth from 
its Divine Autiior.* 

* Proph, Office, p. 132 [Vui Media, toI. L p. 109]. 

* [Since tfae pablicatioo of lbl> TOlome in 1S46, ■ wiitar In • Conwrra. 
rite periodiosl of gntt name hai cawdeied that no happier deiig;iiatIon 
MNiId be bestowed npon na than that which hwthen atateaioeD gare to the 
firat CbriitiaDi, " enemiea of the hnniRD imoa." What a remaAabla witnev 
tooor identity with Um C!haich of St. Paul ("apeatilMitfUlow.andaiDOTer 
of MditioD throQgbout the world "), tt 8t. Ignalin^ St. Polyoarp^ and tha 
other Martjn I In thii matter, CtnuerraUTe poHWdani Jtdn with L]beral% 
and with the morement pattieB In Oiest Britain ttaao^ QmrnMoj, and Italj, 
in thrir riew of oar rel^pon. 

•* The Catholio*," mjt the Qmrto-^ Bnltm tat Jannarr, 187>. pp. 
IBl-S, "wheraTar thej are nnmennii and powerfld In s Kwtaatant naUoD, 
tan^l (no) u it were b; a law of their b«ln|b lliat Mtka to taeat tlien 
with (tern lepreation and oontrol. , . . Catbi^dm, if it b* traa to Uldi; 
and Iti miHiion, emnot (do) . , . wberew and whenerer the o p par tan llj li 
afforded it, abstain from olaiming^workiog for, and grating ttiatinpreniaiij 
and paramount infiueiioa and control, whioh it oonadentioiulj belierea to be 
iti inalienable and aniTenal doe. . . . Bj tbe ftace of drcaniBtanoei, bj 
\h» inexoTsble 1i^ of it* duma,it mnat bf tile intwttine tba ot tlie diitorb 
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SEOTION IL 

THK CHUROB OP TUB FODKTU OENTDST. 

Till the Imperial Ctovemment had become Ohristuui, and 
bereaiei were put down by tlie arm of power, the face of 
Christendom presented much the same appearance all along 
aa on the first propagation of the religimi. What Qnoa- 
tioiem, Montanism, Judaism and, I may add, the Oriental 
mysteries were to the nascent Ohorcb, as described in the 
fbragoing SectioDi such were the Hanioheao, Donatistt 
Apollinarian and ooatemporary sects afterwards. The 
Church in each place looked at first sight as but one out 
of a number of religious commnnions, with little of a 
Tery diBtinotiTe oharaoter except to the careful inquirer. 
StiU there were external indications of essential differences 
within; and, as we have already compared it in the first 
centuries, we may now contrast it in the fourth, with the 
rival religious bodies with which it was eooompassed. 



How was the man to guide hia course who wished to 
join himself to the doctrine and fellowship of the Apostles 
in the times of St. Athanasius, St. Basil, and St. Auguetinef 
Few indeed were the districts in the orbis lerrarum, which 
did not then, as in the Ante-nicene era, present a number 
of creeds and commnnions for his choice. Gaul indeed ia 
said at that era to have been perfectly free from heresies; 
at least none are mentioned as belonging to that country 
in the Theodosian Oode. But in Egypt, in the early part 
of the fourth century, the Meletian schism numbered one- 

ii^ elemeDt of erer; stats in wLich ft doea not bear <w*y i and ... it miut 
now (land out in the estimate of all Protestants, Patriota and Thinkers " 
(phiioMpliera and biatonana, as TacitniPj "ai the liotlit hiimaiii geveri* 
(»c), *o."3 
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third as many bishops as were oontained in the whole Patri- 
arohate. In Africa, towards the end of it, while the Oatholic 
Bishops amounted in all, to 466, the Donatists riralled 
tliem with as many as 400. In Spain Frisoillianism was 
spread from the Pyrenees to the Ooean. It seems to have 
been the religion of the population in the province of 
Chdlicla, while its author FriscilliaQ, whose death had 
bees oontrived by the Ithaoians, wag honoured as a Martyr. 
The Manichees, biding tbemselves under a variety of 
names in different localities, were not in the least flourish- 
ing oonditim at Home. Rome and Italy were the seat of 
the Maroionites. The Origenists, too, are mentioned by 
St. Jerome as " bringing a cargo of blasphemiee into the 
port of Bomsi" And Rome was the seat of a Novatian, a 
Donatist, and a Luoiferian bishc^, in addition to the legi- 
timate occupant of the See of St. Peter. The Luoiferians, 
as was natural under the circumstances of their schism, 
were sprinkled over Christendom from Spain to Palestine, 
and from Treves to Lybia; while in its parent country 
Sardinia, as a centre of that extended range, Lucifer seems 
to have received the honours of a Saint. 

When St. Gregory Nazianzen began to preach at 
Constantinople, the Arians were in possession of its hundred 
ohurcbes; they bad the populace in their favour, and, 
after their legal dislodgment, edict after edict was 
inefiectnally issued against them. The Kovatians too 
abounded tiiere; and the Sabbatians, who had separated 
from them, had a church, where they prayed at the tomb 
of their founder. Moreover, Apollinarians, Eunomians, 
and Semi-arians, mustered in great numbers at. Constanti- 
nople. The Semi-arian bishops were as popular in the 
neighbouring provincee, as the Arian doctrine in the 
capital They had possesaion of the coast of the Hellespont 
and Bithynia ; and were found in Phrygia, Isauria, and 
(he neighbouring parts of Asia Minor. Phrygia was the 
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hesdqnarters of die Montsnista, and was overrna by the 
Mfwnnlintin. who had advanced thus far from Mesopotamia, 
spread ID g through Syria, Lycooniai Pamphylia, and 
Cappadocia in their way. In the lesser Armeuia, the 
same heretics had p^ietrated into the moDasteries. 
Phrygia, too, and Paphlagooia were the seat of the 
Kovatians, who besides were in force at Nictea and 
Nicomedia, were found in Alexandria, Africa, and Spain, 
and had a bishop even in Scythia. The whole tract of 
country from the Hellespont to Cilicia had nearly lapsed 
into Eunomianism, and the tract from Cilida as far as 
Phcenicia into Apollinarianism. The disorders of the 
Church of Antioch are well known : an Arian succession, 
two orthodox claimanta, and a tnshop of the ApoUinarians. 
Palestine abounded in Origenists, if at that time they may 
properly be called a sect ; Palestine, S^gTpt, and Arabia 
were overrun with Maroionites; Osrhoene was occupied 
by the followers of Bardesanes and Harmonius, whose 
hymns so nearly took the place of natioDol tunes that 
St. Ephrem found no better way of resisting the heresy 
than setting them to fresh words. Theodoret in Coma~ 
gene speaks in the next century of reclaiming eight 
villages of Marcionites, one of Eunomians, and one of 
Arians. 



These sects were of very various character. Jjeaming, 
eloquence, and talent were the characteristics of the ApoUi- 
narians, Manichees, and Pelagians; Tichonius the Dona- 
tist was distinguished in Biblical interpretation; the 
Semi-ariaQ and Apollinarian leaders were men of grave 
and correct behavioor ; the Kovatians bad sided with the 
Orthodox during the Arian persecution j the Montaniste 
and Messalians addressed themselves to an almost heathen 
population ; the atrocious fanatictsqi of the PriBctlli{tnistSj 
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the fury of the Arian women of Alexandria and Conston- 
tinople, and the savage cruelty of the Oircnmcellioua can 
hardly be exaggerated. These Tarioue sectaries had their 
orders of clergy, Iriah*^, priests and deacons; their 
readers and tninistera ; their celebrants and altars : their 
hymns and lituues. They preached lo the crowds in 
pnblic, and theur meeting-botLBes bore the semblance of 
ohnrches. They bad their sacristies and oemetries ; their 
farms; their prol'essors and doctors; their schools. 
Miracles were ascribed to the Arian Theophilns, to the 
Lociferian Oregory of Elvira, to a Macedonian in Oyzioiu^ 
and to the Donatiate in Africa. 



How was an individoal inquirer to find, or a private 
Christian to keep the Truth, amid so many rival teachers t 
The misfortunes or perils of holy men and saints show us 
the diSGonlty ; St. Augustine was nine years a Manichee ; 
Bt, Basil for a time was in admiration of the Semi-arians ; 
St. Snlpiciue gave a momentary oonntenanoe to the 
Pelagians; St. Fitula listened, and Melania assented, to 
the Origeoistfli Tet the rule was simple, which would 
direct every one right; and in that age, at least, no one 
could be wrong for any long time withoat his own fiiult. 
The Church is cvetTwhero, but it is one ; sects are every- 
where, hat they are many, independent and discordant. 
Catholicity is the attribute of the Church, independency of 
sectaries. It is true that some sects might seem almost 
Catholic in their diffusion ; Novatians or Maroionitee were 
in all quarters of the empire ; yet it is hardly more than 
the name, or the general doctrine or philosophy, that was 
universal : the difierent portions which profeesed it seem 
to have been bound together by no strict or definite tie. 
The Church might be evanescent or lost for a while in 
particular countries, or it mi|:bt be levelled mi buried 
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among seoU, wlien the eye was oon&ned to one spot, or it 
might be confronted by the one and same heresy in Tarious 
places } butj on looking ronnd the orbit terrarum, thero 
was no mistaking that body which, and which atone, had 
possession of ib The Oharoh u a kingdom ; a heresy is a 
family rather than a kingdom ; and aa a &mily oontinaally 
divides and sends ont branched founding new houses, and 
propagating itself in colonies, each of them as independent 
as its original head, so was it with heresy. Simon Hague, 
the first heretic, had been Patriarch of Meoandriana, 
Basilidians, Yalentinians, and the whole fiunily of 
Gnostics ; Tatian of Encratites, Severiana, Aquarians, 
Apotactttes, and Saocophori. The Montanists had been 
propagated into Tascodrugites, Pepuztans, Artotyrites, and 
Qoartodeciuians. Eutyches, in a later time, gave birth to 
the Dioscorians, Oaianitea, Theodosians, Agnoets, Theo- 
paschites, Aoepbali, SemidalitO) Nagranitse, Jacobites, and 
others. This is the uniform history of heresy. The 
patronage of the civil power might for a time counteract 
the law of its nature, but it showed it as soon aa that 
obstacle was removed. Scarcely was Arianism deprived 
of the ohorches of Oonstantioople, and left to itself, than 
it split in that very city into the Dorotheans, the 
Psathyrians, and the Curtians ; and the Eunomiana into 
the Theopbronians and Eutjchiaos. One fourth part of 
the Donatists speedily became Maximiniauists; and 
besides these nere the Rogatians, the Primianists, the 
Urbanists, and the Glaudianists. If such was the fecundity 
of the heretical principle in one place, it is not to bo 
supposed that Novatians or Marcionites in Africa or the 
East would feel themselves bound to think or to act with 
their fellow-aectariea of Pome or Constantinople ; and the 
great varieties or inconsistenoies of statement, which have 
come down to us concerning the tenets of heresies, may 
thus be explained. This had beefi the case with the pagan 
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rites, vheEher indigcmoiu or itiiwraiit, to vhioh heresy 
•uooeeded. The established priesthoods were local pro- 
pertiee, as independeat theologioally as they were geogra- 
phioaUy of eaoh other; the fanatical companies which 
spread over the Empire digsolTed and formed again as the 
oroametanoes of the moment oocaaioned. So was it with 
iumey : it was, by its very nature, its own master, free to 
change self-sufficient ; - and, having thrown off the yoke 
of the Church, it was little likely to submit to any usurped 
and spurioDB authority. Montanism and Manioheeism 
might perhaps in some sort furnish an exception to this 
remark. 



In one point alone the heresies seem uniTeraally to 
have agreed, — in hatred to the Church. This might at 
that time be considered one of her surest and most obvious 
Notes. She was that body of which all sects, however 
divided among themselves, spoke ill; according to the 
prophecy, " If they hare called the Master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more them of His household." They 
disliked and they feared her ; they did their utmost to 
overcome their mutual differences, in order to unite 
against her. Their utmost indeed vas littl^ for inde- 
pendency was the law of their being ; they could not 
exert themselves without &esh quarrels, both in the bosom 
of eooh, and one with another. " Beiium /uBreHcorum pax 
ttt eeeietta" had become a proverb; but they felt the 
great desirableness of union against the only body which 
was the natural antagonist of all, and various are the in- 
stances which occur in ecclesisstical history of attempted 
coalitions. The Meletians of Africa united with the 
Arians against St. Athanasius ; the Senu-Arians of the 
Council of Sardica correepouded with the Donatists of 
A&ioa; Kestorios leoeiTed and protected tiie Pelagians; 
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Aspar, the Arian miniater of Leo the Emperor, favoured 
the Mono|diyBiteB of Egypt ; the Jacobites of Egypt aided 
with the Moslem, who are charged with holdiog a Neetorian 
doctrine. It faad been bo from the beginning: "They 
huddle up a peace with oil everywhere," says TertalUan, 
" for it maketJi no matter to them, although they hold 
different doctrines, so long as they oonepire together in 
their siege against the one thing. Truth."' And even 
though aotive co-operation was impraotioaUe, at least 
hard words cost nothing, and ooold expreaa that oommoD 
hatred at all seasons. Accordingly, l^ Montanists, 
GatholioB were called "the carnal /* by Novatiaiis, "the 
apostatee;" by Valentiniana, "the worldly;" byMaoioheee, 
"the simple i" by Aerians, "the ancient;"' by 
Apollinarians, "the man-worBhippers ;** by Origenists, 
" the flesh-lovers," and " the slimy ;" by the Nestoriaos, 
"Egyptians;" by Monophyedtes, the " Chalcedonians :" 
by Donatiste, " the traitors," and " the sinners," and 
"serranto of Antichrist;" aod St. Peter's chair, "the 
seat of pestilence ;" and by the Lucif erians, the Church 
was called " a brothel," " the devil's harlot," and 
" sjmagogne of Satan :" so that it might be called a Note of 
the Church, as I have said, for the use of the most busy and 
the most ignorant, that ahe was on one side and all other 
bodiea on the other. 



Yet, strange as it may appear, there was one title of the 
Church of a very different nature from those which have 
been enomerated, — a title of hononr, whiob all men agreed 
to give her, — and one which furnished a still m<n« simple 
direction than such epithets of abuse to aid the busy uid 
the ignorant in finding her, and which was used by the 

1 £• FMMor. Hot. 41, Oit te. i xponnu. 
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Fathers for that purpose. It was one which the seoti 
ooold neither oLiim for themselvea, nor hinder beiag 
enjoyed by its rightful ovner, though, since it was the 
ohareoterifltio designation of the Ohurch in the Creed, it 
seemed to surrender the whole oontrorersy between the 
two parties engaged in it. Balaam oonld not keep from 
blessing the ancient people of God ; and the whole world,^ 
heresies inclusive, were irresistibly constrained to call 
Qod'a second election by its prophetical title of the 
" Catholic " Church, St. Paul teUs ua that the heretic is 
" condemned by himself ;" and no clearer witness against 
the sects of the earlier centuries was needed by die Church, 
than their own testimony to this contrast between hei 
aotnal position and their own. Sects, say the Fathers, are 
called after the name of their founders, or from their locality, 
or from their doctrine. So was it from the beginning : *' ] 
am of Paul, and I of ApoUos, and I of Cephas ;" but i1 
was promised to the Church that she should have no mas 
ter upcot earth, and that she should " gather together is 
one the ohildren of God that were scattered abroad." 
Her every-day name, which was understood in the market 
place and naed in the palace, which every chance comet 
knew, and which state-edicts recognized, was the " Catho- 
lic" Ohurch. This was that very description of Chris- 
tianity in those times which we are all along engaged in 
determining. And it had been recognized as such from 
the first ; the name or the fact is put forth by St Ignatius, 
St. Justin, St. Clement; by the Church of Smyrna, St. 
IrenffiuB, Hhodon or another, TertuIIitm, Origen, St. 
Cyprian, St. Cornelius; by the Martyrs, Pionius, Sabina, 
and Asclepiades ; by Lactantius, flusebius, Adimantius, St 
Athanasius, St. Facian, St. Optatus, St. Epiphanius, St. 
Cyril, St. Basil, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, 
St. Augustine, and Facundus. St. Clement uses it as on 
argument against the Gnostics, St. Augustine againsit the 
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DtMiatiBtB tuA ManiolieeB, St Jerome Bgaiut the Lnoj< 
feriuts, Mid 8t Pacian against the Novatiana. 

7. 

It was an argoment for educated and simple. When 
St Amtoroae would convert the oultirated reason of 
Augustine, he bade him study the book of ^iah, who is 
the prophet, as of the Messiah, so of the o«H''ng of the 
Gentiles and of the Imperial power of the Church. And 
when Bt. Oyril would give a rule to hia crowd of 
Gatechomens, " If ever tiiou art sojourning in any oity," 
he says, " inquire not simply where the Lord's house is, 
(for the sects of the pro&ne also make an attempt to call 
their own dens houses of the Lord,) nor merely where the 
Ohurch is, but whore is the Catholic Church. For this is 
the peculiar name of this Holy Body, tiie Mother of us all, 
which is the Spouse of our Lord Jesus Christ." * "In the 
Catholic Church," says St. Augustine to the Ifanicheee, 
" not to speak of that most pure wisdomj to the knowledge 
of which few epiritnal men attain in this life so as to know 
it even in its least measure, — as men, indeed, yet, withoot 
anydonht, — (for the mnltitnde of Christians are safest, not 
in nnderstonding with quickness, hut in beUeving with 
simplicity,} not to speak of this wisdom, which ye do not 
beUeve to be in the Catholic Church, there are many 
other considerations whioh most sufficiently hold me in her 
bosom. I am held by the oonaent of people and nations ; 
by that aathority which began in miraoles, was nourished 
in hope, was increased by charity, and made steadfast by 
age ; by that succession of priests from the chair of tl^ 
Apostle Peter, to whose feeding the Lord after His 
resurrection commended His eheep, even to the present 
qnscopate ; lastly, by the very title of Gatholio, whioh, 
not wi&ont oaose, hi^ this Church alone, amid so manj 
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heresiefi, obtained in aooh sort, tliat, whereas all heretios 
wiah to be called Catholics, nevertheleeB to any stranger, 
who asked where to find the ' Catholic ' Church, none of 
them would dare to point to his own basilica or home. These 
dearest bonds, then, of the GhriBtian ^ame, so many and 
euoh, rightly hold a nan in belief in the Catholic Chnrob, 
even though, by reason of the alowneas of our understand- 
ing or our deserts, truth doth not yet show herself in her 
clearest tokens. Bat among you, who have none of these 
reasons to invite and detain me, I bear but the toud sound 
of a promise of the truth ; which truth, verily, if it be 
so manifestly displayed among you that there can be no 
mistake about it, is to be preferred to all those things by 
which I am held in the Catholic Church; but if it 
is promised alone, and not exhibited, no one shall move 
me irom that Mth which by so many and great ties binds 
my mind to the Christian religion." * When Adimantius 
a^ed his Marcionite opponent, how he was a Christian 
who did not even bear that name, but was called from 
Marcion, he retorts, " And you are called from the 
Oatbolic Church, therefore ye are not Christians either ;" 
Adimantius answers, "Did we profess man's name, you 
would have spoken to the point ; but if we are called from 
being all over the world, what is tJiere bad in this P " • 



"Whereas there is one Ood and one Lord," says St. 
Clement, "therefore also that which is the highest in esteem 
is praised on the score of being sole, as after the pattern 
of the One Principle. In the nature then of the One, tli« 
Church, which is one, hath its portion, which they would 
forcibly cut ap into many heresies. In substance then, and 
in idea, and in first principle, and in pre-eminence, we call 
the ancient Catholic Church sole ; in order to the unity of 
* Contr. Ep. Hanlch. C ' Origen, 0pp. t. i. p. 809. 
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one faith, the faitli acoordiag to her own covenants, or 
rather that one covenant in different times, which, by the 
will of one Ghxl and tbroug'h one Lord, ia gathering 
toge^er those who are already ordained, whom God hath 
predestined, having known that they would be jnst from the 

fonndation of the world Bat of heresies, some are 

called from a man's name, as Valentine's heresy, Maroion'e, 
andtfaatofBasilides (though they profess to bring theopi- 
nion of Matthias, for all the Apostles had, as one teaching, 
so one tradition) ; and others from plaoo, as the Peratici ; 
and others from nation, as that of the Phrygians ; and others 
from their actions, as that of the Encratitee ; and others 
from their peculiar doctrines, as the Docetse and Hematites ; 
and others from their hypotheses, and what they have 
honoured, as Cainites and the Ophites ; and others from 
their wicked conduct and enormities, as''those Simonians 
who are called Eutycbit«8^" ' " There are, and there have 
been," says St. Justin, "many who have taught atheistic 
and blasphemous words and deeds, coming in the name of 
Jeeus ; and they are called by us from the appellation of 
the men whence each doctrine and opinion began . . . Some 
are called Marcians, others Valentimans, others Baailidians, 
others Satumiliana." ' " When men are called Phrygians, 
or NoTfttians, or Yalentiniuns, or Marcionites, or Anthro- 
pians," says Lactantius, " or Jby any other name, they 
cease to be Christians ; for they have lost Christ's Name, 
and clothe themadves in human and foreign titles. It is 
the Catholic Church alone which retains the true worship."^ 
" "We never heard of Petrines, or Paulines, or Bar- 
tholomeans, or Thaddeans," says St. Epiphaniiw; "but 
from the first there was one preaching of all the Apostles, 
not preaching themselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord- 
Wherefore also all gave one name to the Church, not 
their own, but that of their Lord Jesus Chnst, since they 
• strum, vii. 17. ' c Trjjih. SB • Inrtlt. 4. Sa 
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began to be called Christiaos first at Antiooh ; vhioh is 
the Sole Catholic Church, having nought else but Christ's, 
being a Church of GhriBtians; not of Christs, but of 
Christians, He being One, they from that One being called 
Christiaiis. None,butthisChurchandherpreacher8,aroof 
thischaracteT,a8iB8hownbytheir own epithets, Uanioheans, 
and Simonians, and Yalentiniaaa, and Ebionitea." * " If 
joa ever bear those who are said to belong to Christ," 
says St. Jerome, "named, not (roni the Lord Jesus 
Christ, but from some other, say Marcionites, Valentiniansi, 
Mountaineers, Campeatrians, know that it is not Christ's 
Church, but the synagogue of Antichrist." ' 

9. 

St. Pacian's letters to the Novatian Bishop Sympronian 
require a more extended notice. The latter had required 
the Catholio faith to be proved to him, without distinctly 
stating from what portion of it he dissented; and be 
boasted that be bad never found any one to convince 
him ot its truth. . St Pacian observes that there is one 
point which Syiuprooian cannot dispute, and which settles 
the question, the very name Catholic. He then supposes 
Sympronian to object that, " under the Apostles no one 
was called Catholio." He answers, " Be it thus ; * it shall 
have been so ; allow even that. When, after the Apostles, 
bereeies had burst forth, and were striving under various 
names to teaf pieoemeal and divide ' the Dove ' and ' the 
Queen * of God, did not the Apostolic people require a name 
of their own, whereby to mark the unity of the people that 
was uncorrupted, lest the error of some should rend limb 
by limb ' the undefiled virgin ' of God f Was it not seemly 
that, the chief head should be distinguished by its own 
peculiar appellation P Suppose this very day I entered a 
• HiBi-. 4a. p. 866. ' In Liicif. fln. 

■ The Oxford traatlation is u>ed. 
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popolooB city. Wlien I bad found Mardomtes, Apolli- 
narituiB, Cataphrygians, Novatians, and othen of the 
kind, who call themselTes Christiaus, by what name 
should I Tcco^ise tbo oongregation of my own people, 
unless it were named OatbolioP .... Whence was it 
delivflred to me ? Certainly tiiat wbiob has stood through 
so many ages was not borrowed from man. This name 
' Catholic ' somkds not of Marcion, nor of Apelles, nor c^ 
Montanns, nor does it take heretics tor its authors." 

In his second letter, he continues, " Certainly that was 
no accessory name which endured through so many ages. 
And, indeed, I am glad for thee, that, altboagh thou 
mayest have preferred others, yet thou agreest that the 
name attaches to us, which should yon deny nature 
would cry out. But and if you still have doubts, let us 
hold our peace. We will both be that which we shall be 
named." After alluding to Sympronian'e remiu-k that, 
though Cyprian was holy, " his people bear the name of 
Apostatioum, Capitolinmn, or Synedrium," which were 
some of the NoTatian titles of the Church, St. Pacian 
replies, " Ask a century, brother, and all ite years in suc- 
cession, whether this name has adhered to as; whether 
the people of Cyprian have been called other than OathoIicP 
No one of these names have I ever heard." It followed 
that such appeUations were " taunts, not names," and there- 
fore unmannerly. On the other hand it seems that Sym- 
pronian did not like to be called a Novatian, though be 
could not call himself a Catholic. " Tell me yoniselves," 
says St. Pacian, " what ye are called. Do ye deny that 
the Novatians are called from Novatian ? Impose on them 
whatever name you like ; that will ever adhere to them. 
Search, if you please, whole annals, and trust so many 
ages. You will answer, ' Christian.' But if I inquire the 
genus of the sect, you will not deny that it is Novatian. 
. . . Confess it without deceit ; there is no wickedness in 
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the name. Wliy, when so often inquired for, do you hide 
yourBfilfP Why ashamed of the origin of your nameP 
When yon firat wrote, I thought you a Cataphrygian. . . . 
Dost thou grudge me my name, and yet shun thine owaP 
Think what there is of shame in a oause which shrinks 
from its own name." 

In a third letter : '"The Churoh is the Body of Christ.' 
Truly, the body, not a member ; the body composed of 
many parts and members knit in one, as saith the Apos- 
tle, ' For the Body is not one member, but many.' 
Therefore, the Church is the full body, compacted and 
diffused now throughout the whole world ; like r city, I 
mean, all whose parts are unit«d, not as ye are, Novsr 
tiane, some small and insolent portion, and a mere swelling 
that has gathered and separated from the rest of the body. 
. . . Great is the progeny of the Virgin, and without 
number her offspring, wherewith the whole world is filled, 
wherewith the populous swarms ever throng ^e circum- 
fluous hive." And he founds this oharacterietic of the 
Church upon the prophecies : " At length, brother Sym- 
pronian, be not ashamed to be with the many ; at length 
consent to despise these festering spots of the Novatians, 
and theee paringsof yours; and at length to look upon the 
flocks of the Catholics, and the people of the Ohnroh 
extending so far and wide. . . . Hear what David saith, 
'I will sing unto Thy name in the great congregation;' 
and again, ' I will praise Thee among much people ;' and 
* the Lord, even the most mighty God, hath spoken, and 
called the world from the rising up of the son unto the 
going down thereof.' What ! shall the seed of Abraham, 
which is as the stars and the sand on the seashoi« for num- 
ber, be contented with your poverty P , . . Recognize now, 
brother, the Church of God extending her tabernacles and 
fixing the stakes of her curtains on the right and on the 
left ; understand that ' the Lord's name is praiaecl 
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from tile risiag ap of the sun unto the going down 
thereof.' " 

10. 
In eating these passages, I am not proving what waa 
the doctrine of tho Fathers concerning the Church in those 
early time*, or what were the promises made to it in • 
Scripture; but simply ascertaining what, in matter of 
fact, was its then condition relatively to the various Ohria- 
tian bodies among which it was found. That the Fathers 
were able to put forward a certain doctrine, that tbey 
were able to appeal to the prophecies, proves that matter 
of fact ; for unless the Church, and the Church alone, had 
been one body everywhere, they oould not have argued on 
the supposition that it was so. And so as to the word 
" Catholic ;" it is enough that the Church was so called ; 
that title was a confirmatory proof and symbol of what ig 
even otherwise so plain, that she, as St. Pacian explains the 
word, was everywhere one, while the sects of the day were 
nowhere one, but everywhere divided. SeotB might, 
indeed, be everywhere, bnt they were in no two places the 
same ; every spot bad its own independent communion, or 
at least to this result they were inevitably and continually 
tending. 

11. 

St. Pacian writes in Spain i the same contrast between 
the Church and sectarianifim is presented to us in Africa 
in the instance of the Donatistsj and St. Optatus is a 
witness both to the fact, and to its notoriety, and to the 
deep impressions which it made on all parties. Whether 
or not the Donatists identified themselves witb the true 
Church, and ont off the rest of Christendom from it, is not 
the questifjn here, nor alters the fact which I wish dis- 
tinctly brought out and recofi:nized. that in those ancient 
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times the Church was that Ttody which was spread over 
the orbis terrarum, and sects were those bodies which wer* 
local or transitory. 

" What is that one Churoh," says St. Optatua, " whioh 
Christ oalls ' Dove ' and ' Spouse ' ? . . . It cannot be in 
the multitude of heretics and schismatics. If so, it follows 
that it is but in one place. Thou, brother Farmeniao, hast 
said that it is with you alone ; unless, perhaps, you aim at 
daimiug for yourselves a special sanctity from your pride, 
BO-that where you will, there the Church may be, and may 
not be, where you will not. Must it then be in a small 
portion of Africa, in the corner of a small realm, among 
you, but not among us in another part of Africa. ? And 
not in Spain, in Qaul, in Italy, where you arc notP And 
if you will have it only among you, not in the three 
Pannonian provinces, in Dacia, Moesia, Thrace, Achaia, 
Macedonia, and iu all Greece, where you are not ? And 
that you may keep it among yourselves, not iu Fontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Famphylia, Fbrygia, Gilicia, in tbe- 
three Syrias, in the two Armenias, in all Egypt, and in 
Mesopotamia, where you are not t* Not among such 
innumerable islands and the other provinces, scarcely 
numerable, where you are not ? What will become tijen 
of the meaning of the word Catholic, whioh is given to the 
Church, as being according to reason* and difiiised every 
where P For if tlws at your pleasure you narrow theChurch, 
if you withdraw from her all the nations, where will be the 
earnings of the Son of God P where will be that whioh the 
Father bath so amply accorded to Him, saying in the 
second Psalm ' I will give thee the heathen for Thine inheri- 
tance and the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy posses- 
sion,' &o.? . . The wbole earth is given Him with thena- 
tions ; its whole circuit {orbvt) is Christ's one possession." * 

' RatioiuAiUt ! appHrently Hn ajliision t< 
(iciM or Ratinnalii, recUTer-geaerul. 
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12. 

An African writer contemporary with St Augastioe, if 
not St. Augaatine himself, enamerates the small portions 
of the Donatiats' Sect, in and out of Africa, and asks if 
they can be imagined to be the hilfilment of the Scripture 
promise to the Church. " If the holy Soriptoree have 
assigned the Ohorob to Africa atone, or to the scanty 
Gntzupitana or Uountaineers of Rome, or to the house or 
patrimony of one Spanish woman, however the argument 
may stand from other writings, then none but the Donatists 
have possession of the Church. If holy Scripture 
determines it to the few Moors of the OeBsarean province, 
we must go over to the Rogatists : if to the few Tripoli- 
tans or Byzacenes and Provincials, the Maumianista have 
attained to it ; if in the Orientals or.ly, it is to be sought 
for among Ariane, Eunomiaus, Macedoniaus, and others 
that may be there ; for who can enumerate every heresy 
of every nation P But if Christ's Church, by the divine 
and most certain testimonies of Canonical Scriptures, is 
assigned to all nations, whatever may he adduced, and 
from whatever quarter cited, hy those who say, * Lo, here 
is Christ and lo there,' let us rather hear, if we be His 
sheep, tbe voice of our Sb^herd saying unto us, 'Do not 
helieve.* For they are not each fonad in the many nations 
where she is ; but she, who is everywhere, is found where 
they are.* ' 

Lastly, let us hear St Augustine himself again in the 
same controversy : " They do not communicate with us, 
as you say," he ohserves to Cresconius, " Novatiana, 
Arians, Patripassians, Valentiniana, Patricians, Apellites, 
Marcionitea, Ophites, and tbe rest of those sacrilegious 
names, as you call them, of nefarious pests rather than 
seote. Tet, wheresoever they are, there is the Catholic 
i Da Unit. Ecclea. 6. 
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Charoh; as in Africa it Is where you are. On the other 
hand, neither you, nor any one of those heresieB whatever, 
is to be found wherever ia the Catholic Church. Whence 
it appears, which is that tree whose boughs extend overoU 
the earth by the richness of its fmitfulneas, and which be 
those broken branches which have not the life of the root, 
but lie and wither, each in its own place."' 

18. 

It may be possibly suggested that this universality which 
the Fathers ascribe to the Oatholio Church lay in its Apos- 
tolical descent, or again in its Episcopacy ; and that it was 
onoj not as being one kingdom or civitas "at unity with 
itself," with one and the same inteUigence in every part, one 
sympathy, one ruling principle, one organization, one 
oommnnion, but because, though consisting of a number 
of independent communities, at variance (if so be) with 
each other even to a breach of communion, nevertheless 
all these were possessed of a legitimate succession of clergy, 
or all governed by Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. But 
who will in seriousness maintain that relationship, or that 
sameness of structure, makes two bodies one ? England 
and Prussia are both of them monarchies ; are they there- 
fore one kingdom P England and the United States are 
from one stock ; can they therefore be called one state ? 
England and Ireland are peopled by different races; yet are 
they not one kingdom still P If unity lies in the Apostolical 
succession, an act of schism is from the nature of the case 
impossible ; for as no one can reverse his parentage, so no 
Church can undo the fact that its clergy have come by 
lineal descent from the Apostles. Either there is no such 
sin as schism, or unity does not lie in the Episcopal form 
or in the Episcopal ordination. And this is felt by th« 
controversialists of this day ; who in consequence are 
* CoDtr. Cresc iv. 7C ; alio iii. 77. 
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obliged to iDTeot a sin, and to consider, not division of 
Oliuroh from Ghuroh, but the interference of Ohuroh with 
Church to be the sin of Mhiam, as if local diooeees and 
bishops with restraint were mure than ecclesiastical 
arrangements and by-laws of the Church, however sacred, 
while schism is a sin against her essence. Thus th^ 
strain out a gnat, and swallow a camel. Division is the 
schismj if schism there be, not interference. If interfer- 
enoe is a sin, division which is the cause of it is a greater; 
but where division is a duty, there can be no sin in inter- 
ference. 

14. 
Far different from such a theory is the picture which 
the ancient Church presents to us ; true, it was governed 
by Bishops, and those Bishops came from the Apostles, 
but it was a kingdom besides ; and as a kingdom admits 
of the possibility of rebels, so does such a Chnroh involve 
sectaries and schismatics, but not independent portions. 
It was a vast organized association, eo-eztensive with the 
Boman Empire, or rather overflowing it. Its Bishops 
were not mere local offioers, but possessed a quasi-ecomeni- 
col power, extending wherever a Christian was to be 
found. " No Christian," says Bingham, " would pretend 
to travel without taking letters of credence with him 
ti'om his own bishop, if he meant to communicate with 
the CbristiaD Ohnrch in a foreign country. Such was the 
admirable unity of the Ghuroh Catholic in those days, and 
the blessed harmony and consent of her bishops among 
one another,"' St. Gregory Naeisnzen calls St. Cypriai 
an universal Bishop, "presiding," as the same author 
presently quotes Gregory, " not only over the Church of 
Carthage and Africa, but over all the regions of the West, 
and over the East, and South, and Northern parts of the 
7 Anliq. it 4, f 6. 
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world also." This is evidenee of a nnitjr thronghoat Cbris- 
teDdom^notofmere origin or of Apostolical succession, butof 
goTOTQmeQt. Bingham continues " [Gregory] says the same 
of Athaaasiufi; that,in being made Bishop of Alexandria, he 
was made Bishop of the whole world. Chrysostom, in like 

manner, styles Timothy, Bishop of the universe 

The great Athanaeius, as he returned from his esile, made 
no scruple to ordain in several cities as he went along, 
though they were not in his own diocese. And the 
famous Euaebiua of Samosata did the like, in the times of 
the Arian persecution tmder Valens. . . Epiphaniiu made 
use of the same power and privilege in a like caae, 
ordaining Pauliniauus, St. Jerome's brother, first deacon 
and then presbyter, in a monastery out of his own diocese 
in Palestine." ^ And so in respect of teaching, before 
CouDcils met on any large scale, St. Ignatius of Antioch 
had addressed letters to the Churches along the coast of 
Asia Minor, when on his way to martyrdom at Rome. St. 
Irenffius, when a subject of the Church of Smyrna, 
betakes himself to Qaul, and answers in Lyons the heresies 
of Syria. The see of St. Hippolytus, as if he belonged to 
all partfl of the orbw terrarvm, cannot be located, and is 
vaiiously placed in the neighbourhood of Kome and in 
Arabia. Hosius, a Spanish Bishop, arbitrates in an 
Alexandrian controversy. St. Athanasius, driven from 
his Church, makes all Christendom his home, from Treves 
to Ethiopia, and introduces into tlie West the discipline 
of the Egyptian Antony. St. Jerome is bom in Dalmatia, 
studies at Constantinople and Alexandria, is secretary to 
St. Damasus at Rome, and settles and dies in Palestine. 
■ Aotiq. 6, J 8. [Biugham apparently in tfaie pHMage ii indirectly reply, 
ii^ to lb« Catboiic ai^rament for tfae Pope's Sapremncy dniwii frtMU thg 
titles and acte ascribed to bim in »itiqnity ; but that argiiinent is cnmnU- 
live in character, being part of a whoic body of proof ; and there ia more- 
orer a great difference between ■ rbetoiical diaooorse and a (jnodai enunda 
tum u at Cbaloedou.] 
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Abore all the See of Rome itaelf is the centre of teaching 
as well as of action, ia viaited by Fathers and heretics as a 
tribunal in oontrorersy, and by ancient custom sends her 
alms to the poor Obristians of all Churches, to Achaia 
and Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Bgypt, and Oappadooia. 

16. 

Moreover, this universal Ohurch was not only one ; it 
was excluaive also. As to the vehemence with which Chris- 
tians of the Ante-nioene period denounced the idolatries 
and sins of paganism, and proclaimed the judgments which 
would be their consequence, this is well known, and led to 
their being reputed in tiie heathen worid as " enemies of 
mankind." "Worthily doth Ood exert the lash of His 
stripes and sooui^s," says St. Cyprian to a heathen 
magistrate ; " and since they avail so little, and convert 
not men to God by all this dreadfulness of havoc, there 
abides beyond the prison eternal and the ceaseless flame 
and the everlasting penalty. . . . Why humble yourself and 
bend to false godsP Why bow your captive body before 
helpless images and moulded earth ? Why grovel in the 
prostration of death, like the serpent whom ye worship P 
Why rush into the downfall of the devil, his fall the cause 
of yourSjandheyourcompanionP .... Believe and live ; 
yon have been our persecutors in time; in eternity, be 
companions of our joy." • " These rigid sentiments," says 
Gibbon, " which had been unknown to the ancient world, 
appear to have infused a spirit of bitterness into a system 
of love iaA harmony," ' Such, however, was the judgment 
passed by the first Christiana upon all who did not join 
their own society ; and such still more was the judgment 
of their succesaors on those who lived and died in the sects 
and heresies which had issued from it. That very Father, 
whose denunciation of the heathen has just been quoted, 
• M Demetr. 4, io. Oif. Tr. ■ Bitb. «h. xr. 
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had already declared it even in the third century. " He 
who leaves the Church of ChriBt," he sayB, " attains not to 
Christ's rewards. He is ftn alien, an outcast, an enemy. 
He can no longer have God for a Father, who has not the 
ChoToh for a Mother. If any man was able to escape who 
remained without the Ark of Noah, then will that man 
escape who is out of doors beyond the Church. . . What 
sacrifice do they believe they celebrate, who are rivals of 
the Priests f If such men were even killed for confession 
of the Christian name, not even by their blood is this stain 
washed oat. Inexplicable and heavy is the sin of discord, 
and is purged by no suffering . . . They cannot dwell with 
God who have refused to be of one mind in God's Ohoroh ; 
a man of such sort may indeed be killed, crowned he 
cannot be."* And so again St. Chrysostom, in the follow- 
ing oentury, in harmony with St. Cyprian's sentiment : 
" Though we have achieved ten thousand glorious acts, yet 
shall we, if we cut to pieces the fulness of the Church, 
suffer punishment no less sore than they who mangled Hii 
body."* In like manner St Augustine seems to otmsider 
that a conversion from idolatry to a schiematical oommunioo 
is no gain. " Those whom Donatists baptize, they heal of 
the wound of idolatry or infideUty, but inflict a more 
grievous stroke in the wound of schism; for idolaters 
among God's people the sword destroyed, but schismatics 
the gaping eariih devoured."* Elsewhere, he speaks of 
the "sacrilege of schism, which surpasses all wickednesses. " * 
St. OptatuB, too, marvels at the Donatist Formenian's 
inconsistency in maintaining the tme doctrine, that 
" Schismatios aro out off as branches &om the vine, are 
destined for punishments, and reserved, as dry wood, for 
hell-fire."' "Let us hate them who are worthy of 
hatred," says St, Cyril, " withdraw we from those whom 
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Qod witlidraws from ; let ua also say unto God with all 
boldneaa ooncernm^ all heretics, ' Do not I hate them, 
Lord, that hate thee P '" ' " Most firmly hold, and doabt 
in no wise," says St. Fulgentiua, " that every heretic and 
sohismatio soever, baptised in the name of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, unless aggregated to the Catholic Ohnrcb, 
how great soever have been his alms, though for Christ's 
Name he has even shed his blood, can in no wise be 
saved." * The Fathers ground this doctrine on St. Paul's 
. words that, though we have knowledge, and give our goods 
to the poor, and our body to be burned, we are nothing 
without love." 

16. 
One more remark shall be made: that the Catholic 
teachers, far from Fecogaizing any ecclesiastical relation 
ae exiating between the Seetarian Bishops and Priests and 
their people, address thu latter immediately, aa if those 
Bishops did not exist, and call on them to come over to 
theOhnroh individually witlioutrespect to any one besides; 
and that because it is a matter of life and death. To take 
the instance of the Donatiats: it was nothing to the purpose 
that their Ohurchea in Africa were nearly as numerous as 
those of the Catholics, or that they had a case to produce 
in their controversy with the Catholic Church ; the very 
fact that they were separated from the orbia terrarum was 

7 Cat. ivi. 10. ' De Fid. ad Petr. 89. [88.] 

* [Of course thii nlemD trnth muit not be takeo npart from the wordi 
of the pnaant Pope, Bus IX., concerning Invincible ignoruioe i " Notom 
nobis TObisqna eit, eos, qai iaviocibili circa lanctianmam nostram religionein 
igtioniDtit Inborant, quiqae natunlem lt<geni ejaeqae pnecepta in omniam 
cordilnu a Deo inecalpta sedolo lervsntes, Bc Deo obedirt p iiati, honestam 
ractarnqoe vitam agunt, poaee, divinn Incia et gratiie operanle Tirtate. 
nt«iiani ooaseqi^ Titnm, eiua Dew, qui omninia mentea, animoa, cogila- 
tionea, balritasque plani intoettir, Bcmtatur et noselt, pro snaimA ant 
bonitate et clementia, minima pstiaCur qiiempiam ntcmis pnnirl aupplidia, 
qni voluntariB culpte reatuiu noa habeat."] 
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a public, a manifest, a simple, a sufficient argument against 
them. " The question is not about your gold and silver," 
says 8t. Augustine to Qlorius and others, "not your 
lands, or farms, nor eren your bodily health is in peril, but 
we address your souls about obtaining eternal life and 

fleeing eternal death. Rouse yourself therefore 

Tou see it all, and know it, and groan over it; yet God 
sees that tbere is nothing to detain you in so pestiferous 
and sacrilegious a separation, if you will butoveroome your 
carnal affection, for the obtaining the spiritual kingdom, and 
rid yourselves of the fear of wounding friendships, which 
will avail nothing in Qod's judgment for escaping eternal 
punishment. Go, think over the matter, consider what 
can be said in answer. . . . No one blots out irom heaven 
the Ordinance of God, no one blots out from earth the 
Church of CKkI : He hath promised her, she hath filled, tbe 
whole world." " Some oamal intimacieB," he says to his 
kinsman Severinus, " hold you where you are. . . . What 
avails temporal health or relationship, i£ with it we neglect 
Chriafs eternal heritage and our perpetnal health ?" "I 
ask," he says to Oeler, a person of influence, " that you 
would more earnestly urge upon your men Catholic Unity 
in the region of Hippo." " Why," he says, in the person 
of the Church, to the whole Donatist population, " Why 
open your ears to the words of men, who say what they 
never have been able to prove, and close them to the word 
of God, saying, 'Ask of Me, and I will give Thee the 
heathen for Thine inheritance '?" At another time he 
says to Uiem, " Some of the presbyters of your party have 
sent to us to say, ' Retire from our flocks, unless you would 
have US kill yuu.' How much more justly do we say to 
them, ' May, do you, not retire from, but come in peace, not 
to our flocks, but to the flocks of Him whose we are all ; or 
if you will not, and are far from peace, then do you 
rather retire from flocks, for which Christ shed His 
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Blood.' " " I oaU on yoa for Christ's s&ke," he says to a 
late pro-ooDsoI, "to write me an answer, and to oige 
gently and kindly all yoor people in the district of Sinia 
or Hippo into the commnnion of the Catholic Chorch." 
He pabliahes an address to the Donatists at another time to 
infona them of the defeat of their Biohops in a conferenoe : 
"Whoso," hesaya, "is separated from the Oatholio Church, 
however laadahly he thinks he is living, by this crime 
alone, that he is separated from Christ's Unity, he shall 
not have life, but thb wrath of God abideth on him." 
" Let them believe of the Catholic Church," he writes to 
some converts about their friends who were still in schiran, 
"that is, to the Church diffused over the whole world,rather 
what the Scriptures say of it than what human tongues 
atter in calumny." The idea of acting upon the Donatists 
only aa a body and through their bishops, does not appear 
to have ooonned to St. Augustine at alL' 

17. 
On the whole^ then, ve have reason to say, that if there 
be a form of Christianity at this day distinguished for its 
oarefnl organization, and its consequent power ; if it is 
spread over the world; if it is oonspiouous for zealous 
maintenanoeofitsown creed; ifit is intolerant towards what 
it considers error ; if it is engaged in ceaseless war with 
all other bodies called Christian ; if it, and it alone, is 
called " Catholic " by the world, nsy, by those very 
bodies, and if it makes mnch of the title ; if it names them 
heretics, and warns them of coming woe, and calls on them 
one by one, to come over to itself, overlooking every other 
tie ; and if they, on the other hand, call it seducer, harlot, 
apostate. Antichrist, devil ; if, however much they diSsT 
one with another, they consider it their common enemy ; if 
they strive to unite together against it, and cannot ; if they 
> Spf. M, 6S. 67, 76, 105, 112, 141, IM. 
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are bat local ; if they continually subdivide, and it remains 
one ; if they fall one after another, and make way for naw 
eectB, and it remains the game; such a religious commu- 
nioD is not unlike historical Christianity, as it comes before 
ns at the Nicene Bra. 



SECTION III. 

THB OHUBOH OF THE FIFTH AND SIXTH CBKTURIES. 

The patronage extended by the first Christian Emperors 
to Arianism, its adoption by the barbariaDs who succeeded 
to their power, the subsequent expulsion of all heresy 
beyond the limits of the Empire, and then again the 
Monophymte tendencies of Egypt and part of Syria, 
changed in some measure the aspect of the Church, a^d 
claim our further attention. It was still a body in posses- 
sion, or approximating to the possession, of the orbia 
terrarufn ; but it was not simply intermixed with sectaries, 
as we have been surveying it in the earlier periods, rather 
it lay between or over against large schisms. That same 
vast Association, which, and which only, had existed from 
the first, which had been identified by all parties with Chris' 
tianity, which had been ever called Catholic by people and 
by laws, took a different shape ; collected itself in far 
greater strength on some points of her extended territory 
than on others; possessed whole kingdoms with scarcely a 
rival ; lost others partially or wholly, temporarily or for 
good ; was stemmed in its course here or there by external 
obstacles ; and was defied by heresy, in a substantive 
shape and in mass, from foreign lands, and with the sup- 
port of the temporal power. Thus not to mention the 
Arianism of the Eastern Empire in the fourth century, the 
whole of the West was possessed by the same heresy in 
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the fifth ; and nearly the whole of Asia, east of the 
Euphrates, aa far as it was OhristiaQ, by the Ifestorisiu, ia 
the centuries which followed ; while the Monophysitee had 
almost the posseseioa of Egypt, and at timea of the whole 
Eastern Ohurch. I think it no aesumption to call Arian> 
ism, Nestorianism, and Eutyohiaaism heresies, or to 
iiientify the contemporary Oatholic Ghnroh with Chris- 
tianity. Now, then, let us consider the mutual relation of 
Christianity and heresy under these circumstanoea 

%1. The Ariant of the Qothk Rae$. 

Ko heresy has started with greater Tiolenoe or more 
sudden success than the Arian ; and it presents a still more 
remarkable exhibition of these characteristics among the 
barbarians than in the ciTilized world. Erea among the 
Greeks it had shown a missionary spirit. Theophilos in 
the reign of Oonstantius had introdacedthedominantheresy, 
not without some promising results, to the Sabeana of the 
Arabian peninsula; but under Valens, Ulphilaa became 
the apostle of a whole race. He taught the Arian doc- 
trine, which he bad unhappily learned in the Imperial 
Court, first to the pastoral Moesogoths ; who, unlike the 
other branches of their family, had multiplied under the 
Moesian mountains with neither military nor religious 
triumphs. The Visigoths were next corrupted ; by whom 
does not appear. It is one of the singular traits in the 
history of this vast family of heathens that they so io- 
BtiDctiTely caught, and so impetuously communicated, and 
so fiercely maintained, a heresy, whioh had excited in the 
Empire, except at Constantinople, little interest in the 
body of the people. The Visigoths are said to have been 
converted by the infiuence of Val^is ; but Valens reigned 
for only fourteen years, and the barbarian population 
which had been admitted to the Emjdre amounted to 
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neurly a million of persons. It is as difficult to trace how 
the heresy was conveyed from them to the other barbarian 
tribes. Gibbon seems to suppose that the Visigoths acted 
the part of missionaries in their career of predatory war- 
fare from Thrace to the Pyrenees. But such is the fact, 
however it was brought about, that the success in arms 
and ^e conversion to Arianism, of Ostrogoths, Alani, 
Saevi, Vandals, and Burgundiaos stand as concarrant 
events in the history of the times ; and by the end of the 
Sftb century the heresy had been established by the 
Visigoths in France and Spain, in Portugal by the Suevi, 
in Africa by the Vandals, and by the Ostrogoths in Italy. 
For a while the title of Catholic as applied to the Church 
seemed a misnomer ; for not only was she buried beneath 
these populations of heresy, but that heresy was one, and 
maintained the same distinctive tenet, whether at Carthage, 
Seville, Toulouse, or Ravenna. 



It cannot be supposed that these northern warriors had 
attained to any high degree of mental cultivation; but 
they understood their own religion enough to hate the 
Catholics, and their bishops were learned enough to hold 
disputations for its propagation. They professed to stand 
upon the faith of Ariminum, administering Baptism under 
an altered form of words, and re-baptizing Catholics 
whom they gained over to their sect. It must be added 
that, whatever was their cruelty or tyranny, both Goths 
and Vandals were a moral people, and put to shame the 
Catholics whom they dispossessed. "What can the pre- 
rogative of a religious name profit us," says Salvian^ 
" that we call ourselves Catholic, boast of being the faith- 
ful, taunt Goths and Vandals with the reproach of an 
heretical appellation, while we live in heretical wicked- 
X 2 
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ness f "* The barbarians were chaste, temperate, jnst, and 
devout; tte Viaigoth Theodorio repaired every morning 
with hia domestio officers to hie oliapel, where service was 
performed by the Arian prieste ; and one singular instance 
is on record of the defeat of a Visigoth force by the 
Imperial troops on a Sunday, when instead of preparing 
for battle they were engaged in the religious services of 
the day.* Many of their princes were men of great ability, 
<u the two Theodorios, Dorio and Leovigild. 



Suocessful warriors, animated by a fanatical spirit of re- 
ligion, were not likely to be content with a mere profession 
of their own creed; they proceeded to place their own 
priests in the religious estabUshments which they found, 
and to direct a bitter persecution against the vanquished 
Catholics. The savage cruelties of the Vandal Hunneric 
in Africa have often been enlarged upon ; Spain was the 
scene of repeated persecutions; Sicily, too, had its 
Martyrs. Compared with these enormities, it was but a 
little thing to rob the Catholics of their churehes, and 
the shrines of their treasures. Lauds, immunities, and 
jurisdictions, which had been given by the Emperors to 

• De enbern. Dd, v[i. p. 113. ElaewLere, " Apud Aqnitanico* qnw 
OTitMin loenpletisaimi nc nobiliBSim* ani p«rte non qiuMi lupaiui fuit F 
Qaii potentum u divitnm non in luto libidinu viiitf Hand mDltam 
mfttnnu abcet h riliUte Berraram, nbi paterfsmiliaB Mimlkruni maritnB 
tatt Qaiiautem Aquitanornm diritum Don hoofnitf " (pp- 18^ 136.) 
" OS^dnDtar Uirbaii ip*i impuriUtibua nortri*. Ksw inter Gothoa non 
licat Mottatorem Ootham ; aoli inter eoa prtejndido nationii ao nominls 
permittuntDT impari esse Romani" (p. IB?)- "QuidT HispanUi nonna 
*d ••dem Td m^jora tonltan riUa perdidenint P . . . Accexit hoc id 
nuudfMandun illie impndicitin damnatiouem, ut WandJii potJarimnin, id 
HbpndidibarbRriltmderentnT" (p. 187). Of Africa and Cgrthage, " In 
nrbe auisUani, in urbe «ocleria«ticl, . . . Tiri in lemBtipMf frnilnaa p»«- 
fltebantnr," Ac. (p. 1B2). 

< Dnnluun, Biab Spain, vid. i. p. US. 
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the African Chorofa, were made over to the clei^ of its 
conquerors ; and by the time of Belisarius, tlie Oatholio 
Bishops had been reduced to less than a third of their 
originBl number. In Spain, as in Africa, bishopB were 
driven from their sees, churohes were destroyed, cemeteries 
prt^aned, martyries rifled. When it was possible, the 
Catholics concealed the relics in caves, keeping up a per- 
petual memory of these provisional hiding-plaoeg.* Re- 
peated spoliations were exercised upon the property of the 
Churoh. Leovigild applied * Ha treasures partly to increas- 
ing the splendour of his throne, partly to national works. At 
other times, the Arian clergy themselves must have been 
the recipients of the plunder : for when Obildebert the 
Frank had been brought into Spain by the eruetties ezer- 
oised against the Catholic Uueen of the Qoths, who waa 
his sister, he carried away with him from the Arian 
churches, as St. Gregory of Tours informs us, sixty 
chalices, fifteen patens, twenty cases in which the gospels 
were kept, all of pure gold and ornamented with jewels.* 



In Prance, and especially in Italy, the rule of the here- 
tical power was much lees oppressive; Theodoric, the 
Ostrogoth, reigned from the Alps to Sicily, and till the 
close of a long reign he gave an ample toleration to his 
Catholic aubjects. He respected their property, suffered 
their churches and sacred places to remain in their hands, 
and had about his court some of their eminent Bishops, 
since known as Saints, St. Csesarius of Aries, and St 
Epipbaoius of Pavia. Still he brought into the country 
a new population, devoted to Arianiam, or, as we now 
speak, a new Church. " His march," says Gibbon,' 
*' must be considered as the emigration of an entira 
* A^rr. CoQcIl. t. 2, p. 191. * Dunham, p. IM. 
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people ; the wives and children of the Ooths, their aged 
parents, and most precious effectB, were carefully trans- 
ported; and some idea may be formed of the heavy 
tugg&ffe that now followed the camp by the loss of two 
thousand waggons, which had been sustained in a single 
aotion in the war of Epirus." To his soldiers he assigned 
a third of the soil of Italy, and the barbarian families 
settled down with their slaves and cattle. The original 
number of the Vandal conquerors of Africa had only 
been fifty thousand men, but the military colouiatB of 
Italy aeon amounted to the number of two hundred 
thousand; which, according to the calculation adopted 
by the same author elsewhere, involves a population of a 
million. The least that oould be expected was, that an 
Arian ascendency established through the extent of Italy 
would provide for the sufficient celebration of the Arian 
worship, and we hear of the Arians having a Church ' 
even in Rome.* The rule of the Lombards in the north 
of Italy succeeded to that of the Goths, — Arians, like 
their predecessors, without their toleration. The clergy 
whom they brought with them seem to have claimed 
their share in the posseWon of the Catholic churches ; ' 
and though the Court was converted at the end of thirty 
years, many cities in Italy were for some time afterwards 
troubled by the presence of heretical bishops.* The rule 
of Arianism in France lasted for eighty years ; in Spain 
for a hundred and eighty ; in Africa for a hundred ; for 
about a hundred in Italy. These periods were not con- 
temporaneous ; but extend altogether from the beginning 
of the fifth to the end of the sixth century. 

6. 

It will be anticipated that the dnration of this ascen- 

* Or^. Dial. iu. 30. • Ibid, aa 

' (Hbbon, Hlrt. oh. «7. 
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dency of error had not the fainteat tendency to deprive the 
ancient Ohurch of the West of the title of Catholic ; and 
it is Deedlese to produce evidence of a faot which is on the 
very faoe of the history. The Arians seem never to have 
claimed the Catholic name. It is more remarkable that 
the Catholics during this period were denoted by the 
additional title of " Komans." Of this there are many 
proofs in the histories of 8t, Gregwy of Tours, Victor of 
Vite, and the Spanish Councils. Thus, St. Gregory speaks 
of Theodegisilue, a king of Portugal, expressing his incre- 
dulity at a miracle, by saying, " It is the temper of the 
Romans, (for," interposes the author, " they call men of 
our religion Romans,) and not the power of Gk)d,"* 
" Heresy is everywhere an enemy to Catholics," says the 
same St. Gregory in a subsequent place, and he proceeds to 
illustrate it by the story of a "Catholic woman," who had 
a heretic husband, to whom, he says, came " a preebyter of 
onr religion very Catholic ;" and whom the husband 
matched at table with his own Arian preebyter, " that 
there might be the priests of each religion " in their house 
at once. When they were eating, the husband said to the 
Arian, " Let us have some sport with this presbyter of the 
Romans." * The Anan Count Gomachar, seized on the 
lands of the Church of Agde in France, and was attacked 
with a fever ; on bis recovery, at the prayers of the 
Bishop, he repented of having asked for them, observ- 
ing, "What will these Romans say now P that my fever 
came of taking their land." * When the Vandal Theo- 
dorio would have killed the Catholic Armogastes, after 
failing to torture him into heresy, his preebyter dis- 
suaded him, " lest the Romans should begin to call him a 
Martyr." * 



* De Glor. Mftit. i. 36. 
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This appellation had two meaniDgB ; oo^ wUoh Till 
readilj suggest itself, is its use in contrast to the word 
" barbariaii," as denoting the faith of the Empire, &• 
" Greek " ooonrs in St. Paul's Epistles. In this sense it 
would more naturally be used by the Romans themseWeB 
than by others. Thus Salvian says, that " nearly all the 
Romans are greater sinners than the barbarians ;" * and be 
speaks of " Roman heretics, of which there is an innume- 
rable multitude," ^ meaning heretics within the Empire. 
And so St. Gregory the Great complains, that he " had 
become Bishop of the Lombards rather than of the 
Romans."^ And Eragrius, speaking even of the East, 
contrasts " Romans and barbarians " ' in his account of 
St. Simeon ; and at a later ilate,aQd even to this day, Thraoe 
and portions of Bacia and of Asia Minor derive their name 
from Reme. In like manner, we find Syrian writers some- 
times speaking of the religion of the Romans, sometimee 
of the Greeks,' as synonymes. 
7. 

But the word certainly contains also an allnsion to the 
faith and communion of the Roman See, In this sense 
the Emperor Theodosius, in his letter to A^acius of 
Bercea, contrasts it with Nestorisniem, which was within 
the Empire as well as Catholicism ; during the controversy 
raised by that heresy, he exhorts him and others to show 
themselTes " approved priests of the Roman religion." ' 
Again when the Ligurian nobles were persuading the 
Arian Ricimer to come to terms with Anthemius, the 
orthodox representative of the Greek Emperor,* they 
propose to him to send St, Epiphanius as ambassador, a 

• De Onb 1>. iv. p. 78. ' ]bi<). r. p. 88. ■ Kpp. i. 31. 

• llkt. vi. 28. - Cf. Assein. t. i. p. 351, 
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man " wlicee life is Tenerable to eTeiy Catholic and Boman, 
and at least amiable in the ejea of a Greek {Graeulm) if 
hedeserreethe sight of him."* It mast be recollected, too, 
that the Spanish and African Charchea actaallj were in 
the closest union with the See of Borne at that time, and 
that that intercommunion was the visible ecclesiastical 
distinction between them and their Arian rivals. The 
chief ground of the Tandal Hunneric's persecation of the 
African Catholics seems to have been their connexion with 
their brethren beyond the sea,' which he looked at with 
jealousy, as introducing a foreign power into his territory- 
Prior to- this he had published an edict calling on the " Ho- 
moiisian " Bishops (for on this occasion he did not call them 
Catholic), to meet his own bishops at Carthage aad treat 
concerning the faith, that " their meetings to the seduction 
of Christian souls might not be held in the provinces of the 
Vandals." • Upon this invitation, Eugenius of Carthage 
replied, that all the transmarine Bishops of the orthodox 
communion ought to be summoned, " in particular because 
it is a matter for the whole world, not special to the African 
provinces," that " they could not undertake a point of faith 
sine univenitaUs asteneu." Hunneric answered that if 
Eugenius would make him sovereign of the orbia lerrarum, 
he would comply with his request. This led Kugenius to 
say that the orthodox faith was " the only true faith ;" 
that the king ought to write to his allies abroad, if he 
wished to know it, and that he himself would write to his 
brethren for foreign bishops, " who," he says, " may assist 
us in setting before you the true faith, common to them 
and to us, and especially the Boman Church, which is the 
head of all Churches." Moreover, the African Bishops in 
their banishment in Sardinia, to the number of sixty, with 
St. Fulgentius at their head, quote with approbation the 
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words of Pope HormiBdas, to the effect that they hold, " on 
the point of free will and divine grace, what the Roman, 
that ia, the OathoUc, Church follows and preserves.'" 
Again, the Spanish Church was under the superintendence 
of the Pope's Vicar ' during the persecutions, whose duty 
it was to hinder all encroachments upon " the Apostolical 
decrees, or the limits of the Holy Fathers," through the 
whole of the country. 



Nor was the association of Cathotioiem with the See of 
Rome an introduction of that age. The £mperor (jlratiaiii 
in the fourth century, had ordered that the Ghurchee 
which the Arians had usurped should be restored (not to 
those who held " the Catholic faith," or " the Nicene 
Creed," or were " in communion with the orbis terrarum,") 
but " who chose the communion of Samasus," * the then 
Pope. It was St. Jerome's rule, also, in aome well-known 
passages : — Writing against Ruffinua, who had spoken of 
'* our faith," he says, " What does he mean by ' his faith ' f 
that which is the strength of the Boman Church f or that 
which ifl contained in the volumes of OrigenP If he 
answer, 'The Soman,' then we are Catholics who have 
borrowed nothing of Origen's error ; but if Origen's blas- 
phemy be his faith, then, while he is charging me with . 
inconsistency, he proves himself to be an heretic." ' The 
other passage, already quoted, is still more exactly to the 
point, because it was written on occasion of a schism. The 
divisions at Antioch had thrown the Catholic Church 
into a remarkable position ; there were two Bishops in the 
See, one in connexion with the East, the other with 
Egypt and the West, — with which then was " CathoHo 
Communion " ? St. Jerome has no doubt on the subject :— 

' Again. Cona t. 2, p. 36%, ' Agnirr. ibid. p. 2SS. 

< Tbeod. Hist. t. S. ) e. Ruff. i. 4. 
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Writing to St. DamasuB, he Bays, " Since the Eaat tears 
into pieces the Lord's ooat, . • . therefore by me is the 
chair of Peter to be consulted, and that faith which is 
praised by the Apostle's mouth. . . . Though your great- 
ness terrifies me, yet your kindness invites me. From the 
Priest I ask the salvation of the victim, &om the Shepherd 
the protection of the sheep. Let us apeak without offence ; 
I court not the Roman height: I speak with the suc- 
cessor of the Fisherman and the disciple of the Cross. Ij 
who follow none as my chief but Christ, am associated in 
commwiion with thy blessedness, that is, with the See of 
Peter. On that rook the Church is built, I know. Whoso 
shall eat the Lamb outside that House is profane .... I 
know not Vitalis " (the Apollinariaa), " Meletius I reject, 
I am ignorant of Faulinus. Whoso gathereth not with 
thee, scattereth ; that is, he who is not of Christ is ot 
Antiohriet." * Again, " The ancient authority of the 
monks, dwelling round about, rises against me ; I mean* 
while cry out. If any be joined to Peter's chair he is 
mine.*' • 



Here was what may bo considered a dignw vindice nodus, 
the Church being divided, and an arbiter wanted. Such 
a case had also occurred in Africa in the controversy with 
the Donatists. Four hundred bishops, though but in one 
region, were a fifth part of the whole Episcopate of 
Christendom, and might seem too many for a schism, and 
in themselves too large a body to be cut off from God's 
inheritance by a mere majority, even had it been over- 
whelming. St, Augustine, then, who so often appeals to 
the orbU terrarum, sometimes adopts a more prompt crite- 
rion. He tells certain Donatists to whom he writes, that 
the Catholic Bishop of Carthage " was able to make light 

■ Ep. 16. * Bp. 18. 
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of the tbronging mnltitudp of his eDemies, wliea he found 
himself by letters of credence joined tmtli to tlie Roman 
Ohurclt, in Thioh ever had flouriBhed the principality of 
the Apostolical See, and to the other lands whence the 
gospel came to Africa itself," * 

There are good reasons then for explaining the Gothio 
and Arian use of the word " Roman," when applied to 
the Catholic Church and faith, of something beyond its 
mere connexion with the Empire, which the barbarians 
were assaulting ; nor would " Roman " surely be the most 
obvious word to denote the orthodox faith, in the months 
of a people who had learned their heresy from a Roman 
Kmperor and Court, and who professed to direct their 
belief by the great Latin Council of Ariminnm. 

10. 
As then the fourth century presented to ns in its ex* 
temal aspeot the Catholic Church lying in the midst of 
a multitude of sects, all enemies to it, so in the fifth and 
sixth we see the same Church lying in the West under 
the oppression of a huge, farspreading, and sohismatical 
communion. Heresy is no longer a domestic enemy inter- 
mingled with the Church, but it occupies its own ground 
and is extended over against her, even though on the 
same territory, and is more or less organized, and cannot 
be so promptly refuted by the simple test of Catholicity. 

§ 3. The Neatoriatu. 

The Churches of Syria and Asia Minor were the most 
intellectual portion of early Christendom. Alexandria 
was but one metropolis in a large region, and contained 
the philosophy of the whole Patriarchate ; but Syria 
abounded in wealthy and luxurious cities, the creation of 
the Seleuoidse, where the arte and the schools of Qreecq 
* Ang. Epp. 48. 7. 
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had iitll opportunities of cultivation. For a time too, for 
the first two hundred years, as some think, Alexandria 
was the only See as well as the only school of Egypt; 
while Syria was divided into smaller dioceses, each of 
which had at first an authority of its own, and which, 
even after the growth of the Patriarchal power, received 
their respective bishops, not from the See of Antioch, but 
from their own metropolitan. In Syria too the schools 
were private, a circumstance which would tend both to 
diversity in religious opinion, and incaution in the expres- 
sion of it ; but the sole catechetical school of Egypt was the 
organ of the Ohurch, and its Bishop could banish Origen 
for speculations which developed and ripened with ini> 
puuity in Syria. 



fiut the immediate source of that fertility is here^, 
which is the unhappiness of the ancient Syrian Ohurch, 
was its celebrated Exegetical School. The history of that 
School is summed up in the broad characteristic fact, on 
the one hand that it devoted itself to the literal and 
eritioal interpretation of Scripture, and on the other tliat it 
gave rise first to the Arian and then to the Nestorian heresy. 
If additional evidence be wanted of the connexion of 
heterodoxy and biblical criticism in that age, it is found 
in the fact that, not long after this coincidence in Syria, 
they are found combined in the person of Theodore of 
Heraclea, so called from tlie place both of his birth and 
his bishopriok, an able commentator and an active enemy 
of St, AthanasiuB, though a Thraoian unconnected except 
by sympathy with the Patriarchate of Antioob. 

The Antioohene School appears to have risen in the 

middle of the third century ; but there is no evidence to 

determine whether it was a local institution, or, as is more 

probable, a diwipUne or method oharacteristio generally of 
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Syrian teaohin g. Dorotheus is one of its earliest luminaries ; 
he is known as a Hebrew scholar, as well as a commenta- 
tor on the sacred text, and he was the master of Eusebius 
of Osasarea. Luciaa, the friend oi the notorious Paul of 
Samosata, and for three Buccessive Episcopates after him 
separated from the Church though afterwards a martyr in 
it, was the author of a new edition of the Septuagiat, and 
master of the chief original teachers of Arianism. Eusebius 
of CEesarea, Asterius called the Sophist, and E)nsebius 
of Emesa, Arians of the ITioene period, and Diodorus, a 
zealous opponent of Arianism, but the master of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, hare all a place in the Exegetical School. 
St. Chrysostom and Theodoret, both Syrians, and the 
former the pupil of Biodorus, adopted the literal interpre- 
tation, though preserved from its abuse. But the princi- 
pal doctor of the School was that Theodore, the master of 
Nestorius, who has just above been mentioned, and who, with 
his writings, and with ihe writings of Theodoret against St. 
Cyril, and the letter written by Ibas of Edessa to Maris, 
was condemned by the fifth Ecumenical Council. Ibas 
was the translator into Syriao, and Maris into Persian, 
of the books of Theodore and Diodorus ; * and thus they 
became immediate instruments in the formation of the 
great Nestorian school and Church in farther Asia. 

As many as ten thousand tracts of Theodore are said in 
this way to have been introduced to the knowledge of the 
Christians of Mesopotamia, Adiabene, Babylonia, and the 
neighbouring countries. He was called by those Churches 
absolutely " the Interpreter," and it eventually became 
the very profession of the M^estorian communion to follow 
him as such. " The doctrine of all onr Eastern Churches," 
laystheirCouncilunder the Patriarch Marabas, ' is founded 
on the Creed of Nictea ; but in the exposition of the 
Scriptures we follow St. Theodore." " We must by all 
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means remain firm to the comuieDtaries of the great 
Commentator," says the Council under Sabarjeaua; 
" whoso shall in any manner oppose tbeiu, or think other- 
wise, be he anathema." * No one since the beginning of 
Christianity, except Origen and St. Augustine, has had 
BO great literary influence on his brethren as Theodore.' 

S. 

The original Syrian School had possessed very marked 
oharacterifitics, whioh it did not lose when it passed into a 
new country and into strange tongues. Its comments on 
Scripture eeem to have been clear, natural, methodical, 
apposite, and logically exact. " In all Western Aramsea," 
says Lengerke, that is, in Syria, " there was but one 
mode of treating whether exegetics or dootrine, the prac- 
tical."' Thus Eusebius of Cfesarea, whether as a dis- 
putant or a aommentator, is commonly a writer of sense 
tnd judgment ; and he is to be referred to the Syrian 
school, though he does not enter so far into its temper as 
to exclude the mystical interpretation or to deny the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture. Again, we see in St. 
Chrysostom a direct, straightforward trentment of the 
sacred text, and a pointed application of it to things and 
persons; and Theodoret abounds in modes of thinking 
and reasoning which without any great impropriety may 
be called English. Again, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, tliough 
he does not abstain from allegory, shows the character of 
his school by the great stress he lays upon the study of 
Scripture, and, I may add, by the peculiar characteristics 
of his style, which will be appreciated by a modern 
reader. 

4. 

It would have been well, had the genius of the Syrian 

• Ibid. t. S, p. 84 note ft. ' Wegaem, Frol^. in Th«od. Opp. p. is. 

■ De Ephrem Sjr. p. 6L 
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theology been ever in the safe keeping of men such as St. 
(^ril, St. CbryaoBtom, aad Theodoret; but in Theodore 
of Mopeuestiii, oay iu Diodorus before him, it developed 
into those errors, of which Paul of Samoaata had been the 
omea on its rise. As its attention was chiefly directed to 
*h.e examination of the Scriptures, in its interpretation of 
the Scriptures was its heretical temper discovered ; and 
though allegory can be made an instrument for evading 
Scripture doctrine, criticism may more readily be turned 
to the destruction of doctrine and Scripture together. 
Theodore was bent on ascertaining the literal sense, an 
object with which no fault could be found : but, leading 
him of course <o the Hebrew text instead of the Septoa- 
gint, it also led him to Jewish commentators. Jewish 
commentators naturally suggested events and objects short 
of evangelical as the fulfilment of the prophetical an- 
nouncements, and, when it was possible, an ethical sense 
instead of a prophetical. The eighth chapter of Proverbs 
ceased to bear a Christian meaning, because, as Theodore 
maintained, the writer of the book had received the gift, 
not of prophecy, but of wisdom. The Canticles must be 
interpreted literally ; and then it was but an easy, or 
rather a necessary step, to exclude the book from, the 
Canon. The book of Job too professed to be historical ; 
yet what wss it really but a Gentile drama P He also 
gave up the books of Chronicles and Ezra, and, strange to 
say, the Epistle of St James, though it was contained in 
the Peaohito Version of his Church. He denied that 
Psalms 22 and 69 [21 and 68] applied to our Lord ; rather 
he limited the Messianic passages of the whole book to four ; 
of which the eighth Psalm was one, and the forty-fifth [44] 
another. The rest he explained of Hezekiah and Zerub- 
babel, without denying that they might be accommodat^ed 
to an evangelical sense.' He explained St. Thomas's, 
' LeDg«rke, de Ephrem. Syr. pp. 7&— 7C. 
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words, " sir Lord and my Ood," as an exalamation of joy, 
and onr Lord's "Receive ye the Holy Qbost," as sn an- 
ticipation of tlie day of Pentecost Ab may be expected 
he denied the verbal inspiration of Soriptnre. Also, be 
held that Hie deluge did not cover the eartb ; and, as 
others before him, he was heterodox on the doctrine of 
original sin, and denied the et«mity of punishment. 



Maintaining that the real sense of Scripture was, not 
the scope of a Divine Intelligence, but the intention of the 
mere human organ of inspiration, Theodore was led to 
hold, not only that that sense was one in each text, but 
that it was continuous and single in a context ; that 
what was the subject of the oompoeition in one verse 
must be the subject in the next, and that if a Psalm was 
historical or prophetical in its commencement, it was the 
one or the other to its termination. Even that fulness, 
of meaning, reBoem^it of thought, subtle versatility of 
feeling, and delicate reserve or reverent suggestiveness, 
which poets exemplify, seems to have been exduded from 
his idea of a sacred composition. Accordingly, if a Psalm 
contained passages which could not be applied to our 
liord, it followed that that Psalm did not properly apply 
to Him at all, except by accommodation. Such st least is 
the doctrine of Goemas, a writer of Theodore's school, who 
on this ground passes over the twenty-second, aixty-ninth, 
and other Psalms, and limita the Messianio to the second, 
^e eighth, the forty>fitth, and the hundred and tenth. 
" David," he says, " did not make common to the servants 
what belongs to the Lurd* Christ, but what was proper to 
the Lord he spoke of the Lord, and what was proper to 
the servants, of servants,'** Accordingly the twenty- 
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second conld not properly belong to Christ, because in the 
beginning it apoke of the " verba deiiotorum meorum" A 
remarkable conaeqaence would follow frwn this doctrine, 
that aa Ohriat was to be separated from His Saints, so the 
Sunta were to be separated from Ohriat ; and an opening 
wasmadeforadenialof the doctrine of their ew/fiw, thoagh 
this denial in the evMit has not been developed among the 
Nestorians. But a more serious consequenoe is latently con- 
tained in it, and nothing ehe than theNestorian heresy, viz. 
that onr Lord's manhood is not so intimately inolnded in 
His Divine Personality that His brethren according to the 
flesh may be associated with the Image of the One Christ. 
Here St. Chrysostom pointedly oontradiots the dootrine of 
Theodore, though his fellow-pupil and friend;* as does St, 
Ephrem, though a Syrian also;' and St. Basil.* 



One other peculiarity of the Syrian school, viewed aa 
independent of Nsstorius, should be added : — As it tended 
to the separation of the Divine Person of Christ from His 
manhood, so did it tend to explain away His Divine 
Presence in the Saoramental elements. Emesti seems to 
consider the school, in modem language, Sacramentarian : 
and oertainly some of the most cogent testimonies brought 
by modems against the Catholic doctiine of the Eucha- 
riat are taken from writers who are connected with that 
school ; aa the author, said to be St. Chrysostom, of the 
Epistle to Csesarins, Theodoret in his Eranistes, and 
Faoundua. Some countenance too is given to the same 
view of the Eucharist, at least in some parte of his works, 
by Origen,wliose langoage concerning the Incarnation also 
leans to what was afterwards Nestorianism. To these may 



r, HUt Interpr. t. 8, p. 278. 
> LoDgecko, de Ephr. Sjr. pp. Iffll— 167. 
* Bnieat. de Proph. Htm. p. 46S. 
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be added Eusebiu!;,^ who, faj: remoTed, M he was, from 
that heresy, vas a disciple of the Syrian sohool. The lan- 
guage of the later Nestoriaa writers seems to have been of 
the same character.^ Sach then on the whole is the 
oharsoter of that theology of Theodore which passed from 
Gilicia and Aatioob to Edesaa first, and then to Nisibis. 



Edeaea, the metropolis of Mesopotamia, had remained an 
Oriental city till the third eeiTtury, when it was made a 
Roman colony by Car&calla.* Its position on the confines 
of two empires gave it great ecclesiastical importance, as 
the channel by which the theolt^y of Borne and Greece 
was conveyed to a family of Christians, dwelling in con- 
tempt and perseontion amid a still heathen world. It was 
the seat of various schools ; apparently of a Greek school, 
where the classioB were studied as well as theology, where 
Eusebius of Emraa' had originally been trained, and 
vhere perhaps Protogenes taught.' There were also Syrian 
schools attended by heathen and Christian youths in com- 
mon. The onltivation of the native language had been an 
especial object of its masters since the time of Yespasian, 
so that the pure and refin^ dialeot went by the name of 
the Edessane.' At Edessa too St. Ephrem formed his own 
Syrian Boho(d, which lasted long after him ; and there too 
tras the celebrated Persian Christian school, over which 
Maris presided, who has been already mentioned as the 
translator of Theodore into Persian.* Even in the time of 
the predecessor of Ibas in the See (before a.d. 435) the 
Nestorionism of this Persian School was so notorious that 

1 SccL Theol. iii. U. 

* Profteaor Lee"» 8e™. Oct. 1838, pp. 144— 152. 

* Noris. 0pp. t. i, p. 112. 1 Aagueti. Eaeeb. Em. 0pp. 

» Aneman. Bill. Or. p. cmxxT. ■ Hoffman, Qnim. Sjr. ProleR. f 4. 

* The educated Persiane were also Kcqnaictcd with Srnac. Ajum. t. L 
p: 361, not. 
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Rabbula the Biahop had expelled its masters and flcholars;* 
and they, taking refuge in a countiy which might be 
cftlled their own, had introdnced the hsres; to the Churches 
subject to the Persian King. 



SometluDg ought to be said of these Oharohes ; though 
little is known except what is revealed by the iact, in 
itself of no slight value, that they had sustaitjed two 
persecutions at the hands of the heathen government in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. One testimony is extant 
as early aa the end of the second century, to the effect that 
in Farthia, Media, Persia, and Bactria there were Ohns- 
lians who " were not overcome by evil laws and customs."* 
In the early part of the fourth century, a bishop of Persia 
attended the Kicene Council, and about the same time 
Christianity is said to have pervaded nearly the whole of 
Assyria.' Monachism had been introduced there before 
the middle of the fourth century, and shortly after com- 
menced that fearful persecution in which sixteen thousand 
Christians are said to have suffered. It lasted thirty 
years, and is said to have recommenced at the end of 
the Century. The second persecution lasted for at least 
another thirty years of the next, at the very time when 
the Nestorian troubles were in progress in the Empire. 
Trials such as these show the populousness as well as the 
faith of the Churches in those parts, — and the number of 
the Sees, for the names of twenty-seven Bishops are pre- 
served who suffered in the former persecution. One of 
them was apprehended together with nzteen priests, nine 
deacons, besides monks and nans of his diocese ; another 
wiUi twenty-eight companions, ecclesiastiGs or regulars; 
another with one hundred ecclesiastics of different orders ; 

» AneoMQ., p. III. " Enifl). Pr»p. ri. \0. 
" o.t.7,p.77. 
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another with one hundred and twenty -eight ; another 
with hia ohorepiaooptis and two hundred and fifty of his 
clergy. Such waa the Ohnroh, consecrated by the blood 
of BO many martyra, which immediately after its glorious 
confession fell a prey to the theology of Theodore; and 
which through a succession of ages manifested the energy, 
when it had lost the pure orthodoxy of Saints. 



The members of the Persian school, who had been 
driven out of £dessa by Eabbula, found a wide field open 
for their exertions under the pagan government with 
which they had taken refuge. The Persian monarobs, who 
had often prohibited by edict' the intercommunion of the 
Church under their sway with the countries towards the 
west, readily extended their protection to exiles, whose 
very profeasion was the means of destroying its Catho- 
licity. Baraumas, the most energetic of them, was placed 
In the- metropolitan See of If'isibis, where also the 
tngitive school was setUed under the presidency of 
another of their party ; while Maria was promoted to the 
See of Ardaschir. The primacy of the Church had from 
an early period belonged to the See of Seleucia in Baby- 
lonia. Catholicua was the title appropriated to its occu- 
pant, as well as to the Persian Primate, as being deputies 
of the Patiiarch of Antioch, and was derived ap- 
parently from the Imperial dignity so called, denoting 
their function as Procurators-general, or ofGcers in chief 
for the regions in which they were placed. Acacius, 
another of the Edessene party, was put into this prin- 
cipal See, and suffered, if be did not further, the innova- 
tions of Barsvmas. The mode by which the latter effected 
those measures has been left on record by an enemy. 
"Baraumas accused Babueeus, the Catholicus, before King 
■ Oibbon, ch. 47. 
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Pberozes, whtspering, ' These men hold the faith of the 
Romans, and are their apies. Give me power a^iost them 
to arrest them.' " * It is said that in this wa; he obtained 
the death of Babnteoa, whom Aoacins succeeded. When 
a minority resisted ' the procesB of schism, a persecution 
folloved. The death of seven thousand seven hundred 
Catholics is said by Monophysite authorities to have been 
the price of the severance of the Ohaldaic Churches from 
Christendom.* Their Ices was compensated in the eyes of 
the Gtovemment by the multitude of Nestorian fugitives, 
who flocked into Persia from the Empire, numbers of them 
industrious artisans, who sought a country where their 
own religion was in the ascendant. 

10. 

That religion was founded, as we have already seen, 
in the literal interpretation of Holy Scripture, of which 
Theodore was the principal teacher. The doctrine, in 
which it formally consisted, ia known by the name of 
NeBtorianism : it lay in the ascription of a huoian as well 
tfs a Divine Personality to our Lord ; and it showed itself 
in denying the title of *' Mother of God," or OeoroKOt, to 
the Blessed Mary. Aa to our Lord's Fei^sonality, the 
question of language came into the controversy, whicl 
always serves to perplex a Subject and make a dispute seem a 
matter of words. The native Syrians made a distinction 
between the word "Person," and "Prosopon," which 
stands for it in Ch'eek ; they allowed that there was one 
Prosopon or Parsopa, as they called it, and tbey held that 
there were two Persons. If it is asked what they meant 
by partopa, the answer seems to be, that they took the 
word merely in the sense of character or a^eet, a sense 
&miliar to the Greek prosopon, and quite irrelevant as a 
■ Oibtmn, ibid. 
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guarantee of their orthodoxy. It follows moreover that, 
since the a^>ee( «f a thing is its impreasioa npon the 
beholder, the personality to which they ascribed anity 
must hare laid in our Lord's manhood, and not in His 
Divine Nature. But it is hardly worth while pnraning 
the heresy to ite limits. Next, as to the phrase " Mother 
of Ood," they rejected it as anscriptural ; they maintained 
that St. Mary was Mother of the humanity of Christ, 
not of the Word, and they fortified themselves by the 
Nioene Greed, in which no such title is ascribed to her. 

11. 

Whatever might be the obscurity or the plausibility of 
their original dogma, there is nothing obscure or attractive 
in the developments, whether of doctrine or of practice, in 
which it issued. The first act of the exiles of Edessa, on 
their obtaining power in the Chaldean conmiunion, was to 
abolish the celibacy of the clergy, or, in Gibbon's forcible 
words, to allow " the public and reiterated nuptials of the 
priests, the bishops, and even the patriarch himsell" 
Barsumas, the great instrument of the change of religion, 
was the first to set an example of the new usage, and is 
even said by a Nestorian writer to have married a nun.* 
He passed a Canon at Councils, held at SeleAoia and 
elsewhere, that bishops and priests might marry, and 
might renew their wives as often as they lost them. The 
Catholioos who followed Acocius went so far as to extend 
the benefit of the Canon to Monks, that is, to destroy the 
Mooastio order ; and his two successors availed themselves 
of this liberty, and are recorded to have been fathers. A 
restriction, however, was afterwards placed upon the 
Oatbolious, and upon the Episcopal order. 

■ Auenuui. t. 8, p. 67. 
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13. 

Sauh were the ommmatanoes, and took the prinoiples, 
under which the See of Seleneia beoam« the Borne of 
the East, In the course of time the Oathoticns took on 
himself the loftier and independent title <^ Patriaroh of 
Babylon ; and though Seleneia was changed for Ctesiphoo 
and for Bagdad,* still the name of Babylon was preserved 
from 6rst to last as a formal or ideal Metropolis. In the 
time of the Caliphs, it was at the head of as many as 
twenty-five Archbiahops ; its Communion extended from 
China to Jerusalem; and its QomberB, with those of the 
Monophysites, are said to have surpassed those of the 
Greek and Latin Churches together. The I^estorians 
seem to have beeu unwilling, like the Kovatiana, to be 
sailed by the name of their founder,' though they oon> 
fessed it had adhered to them ; one instance may be speci- 
fied of their assuming the name of Catholic,* but there is 
ootbing to show it was given them by others. 

" From the conquest of PerBia," says Gibbon, " they 
carried their spiritual arms to the N^orth, the East, and 
the South ; and the eimplicity of the tioBpel wa« fashioned 
and painted with the ooloors of the Syriac theology. In 
the sixth century, according to the report of a Nestorian 
traveller, Christianity was successfully preached to the 
Bactrians, the Huna, the Persians, the Indians, the Per- 
•armenians, the Medes, and the Elamites: the Barbario 
Churches from the gulf of Persia to the Caspian Sea were 
almost infinite ; and their recent faith was conspicuous in 
the number and sanctity of their monks and martyrs. 
The pepper coast of Malabar and the isles of the ocean, 
Socotra and Ceylon, were peopled with an increasing 
multitude of Christians, and the bishops and clergy of 
those sequestered regions derived their ordination from 

* Gibbon, am, ' Awem. p. Iu*L ■ Ibid. t. 8, p. ML 
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the Gatbolioos of Babylon. In a subsequent age, the seal 
of tbe If estoriBiis overleaped tbe limits which bad confined 
the ambition and curiosity both of the Greeks and Persians. 
The misaionaries of Baloh and Samarcand pursued without 
fear the footsteps of the roving Tartar, and insinuated 
themselTes into the camps of the valleya of Imaus and the 
banks of tbe Selinga." ' 

S 3. 7%e Monophffsitet. 

Entyohea was Archimandrite, or Abbot, of a Monastery 
in the suburbs of Constantinople ; he was a man of 
unexceptionable character, and was of tbe age of seventy 
years, and had been Abbot for thirty, at the date of hia 
unhappy introduction into ecclesiastical history. He had 
been the friend and assistant of St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
and had lately taken part against Ibas, Bishop of Edessa, 
whose name has occurred in tbe above account of the 
Nestonana. For some time he bad been engaged in 
teaching a doctrine concerning the Incarnation, which he 
maintained indeed to he none other than that of St. Gyril'a 
in his oontroversy with ^estorius, but which others 
denounced as a heresy in tbe opposite extreme, and 
Bubstaiitially a reassertion of Apollinarianism. Tbe sub- 
ject was brought before a Council of Constantinople, 
under tbe presidency of Flavian, tbe Patriarch, in the year 
448 ; and Eutycbes was condemned by the assembled 
Bishops of holding tbe doctrine ol One, instead of Two 
Natures in Christ. 

2. 

It is scarcely necessary for our present purpose to 
ascertain accurately what he held, and there has been a 
great deal of controversy on the subject; partly from 
confusion between him and his suocessorB, partly from the 
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iDdeolsion or the ambiguity which commoQly attaches to 
the professions of heretics. If a statement most here be 
made of the doctrine of Eutyohes himself, in whom the 
<M)ntroTer8y began, let it be said to consist in these two 
tenets :— in maintaining first, that " before the Incarnation 
there were two naturesj after their union one," or that our 
Lord was of or from two natures, but not in two ; — end, 
secondly, that His 6esh was not of one subslance with oura, 
that is, not of the substance of the Blessed Virgin. Of 
these two points, he seemed willing to abandon the secondi 
but was firm in hia maintenanoe of the first. But let us 
Tctum to the Council of Constantinople. 

In hia examisation Eutychee allowed that the !^ly 
Virgin was oonaubatantial with as, and that " our God was 
incarnate of her ;" but he would not allow that He was 
therefore, as man, consubstantial with us, his notion 
apparently being that union with the Divinity had changed 
what otherwise would have been human nature. However, 
when pressed, he said, that, though up to that day he had 
not permitted himself to discuss the nature of Christ, or to 
affirm that "God's body is man's body though it was 
human," yet he would allow, if commanded, our Ixtrd's 
consubstantiality with us. ITpon this Flavian observed 
that "the Council was introducing no innovation, but 
declaring the faith of the Fathers." To his other position, 
however, that our Lord had but one nature after the 
Incarnation, he adhered : when the Catholic doctrine was 
put before him, he answered, " Let St. Athanasius be 
read; yon will find nothing of the kind in him." 

His condemnation followed : it was signed 1^ twenty-two 
Bishops and twenty-three Abbots;' among the former 
were Flavian of Constantinople, Basil metropolitan of 
Seleucia in Isiiuria, the metropolitans of Amasca in Fon- 

■ flenr. HiM. nrii. 89. 
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tU8, sad Uarciaaopolie in Mcbbui, and the Bishop of Oos, 
the Pope's minister at Constantinople. 

3. 

Eutjches appealed to the Pope of the day, St. Leo, who 
at first hearing took his part. He wrote to Flavian that, 
"judging by the statement of Eatyohes, he did not see 
with what justice he had been separated from the com- 
munion of the Oborcb." " Send therefore," he continued, 
" some suitable person to give us a Aill aoooont of what 
has ooourred, and let us know what the new error is." 
St. Flavian, who bad behaved with great forbearance 
throughout the proceedings, had not much difficulty in 
setting the controversy before the Pope in its true light. 

Eutyohee was supported by the Imperial Court, and by 
Dioecorus the Patriarch of -Alexandria ; the proceedings 
therefore at Constantinople were not allowed to settle the 
question. A general Council was summoned for the 
ensuing summer at Ephesus, where the third Ecumenical 
Council had been held twenty years before against 
Nestorius. It was attended by sixty metropolitans, ten 
from each of th^ great divisions of the East ; the whole 
number of bishops assembled amounted to one hundred and 
thirty-five.* Diosoorns was appointed President by the 
Emperor, and the object of the assembly was said to be 
the settlement of a question of faith wluoh had arisen 
between Flavian and Entycbes. St. Leo, dissatisfied with 
the measure altogether, nevertheless sent his legates, but 
with the object, as their commission stated, and a letter he 
addressed to the Council, of "condemning the heresy, and 
reinstating Eutyches if he retracted." His legates took 
precedence after Dioacorus and before the otlier Patriarchs. 
He also published at this time his celebrated Tome on the 
Incarnation, in a letter addressed to Flavian. 
> Oibban, efa. 47. 
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The proceedings which followed were of ao violent a 
oharactefi that the OoiiDcil has gone down to poeterity 
under th« oune of the Latrooiniam or " Gang of Bobbers." 
EntyohcB was honourably aoqaitted, and his doctrine 
received; but the aesemhled Fathers showed someback- 
wardnesa to depose St Flavian. Dioecorus had been 
attended by a multitude of monks, furious zealots for the 
Monophysite doctrine from Syria and Bgypt, and by an 
armed force. These broke into the Church at his call ; 
Flavian waa thrown down and trampled on, and received 
injuries of which he died the third day after. The Pope's 
legates eacaped as they could; and the Bishops were 
compelled to sign a blank paper, which was afterwards filled 
up with the condemnation of Flavian. These outrages, 
however, were subsequent to the Synodical acceptance of 
the Creed of Eutyches, which seems to have been the 
spontaneous act of the assembled Fathers. The proceedings 
ended by Dioecorus excommunicating the Pope, and the 
Emperor issuing an edict in approval of the decision of the 
Council* 



Before continuing the narrative, let us pause a^vbUe to 
consider what it has already brought before us. An aged 
and blameless man, the friend of a Saint, and him the 
great champion of the faith against the heresy of his day, 
is found in the belief and mointeoance of a doctrine, which 
he declares to be the very doctrine which that Saint taught 
in oppositioD to that heresy. To prove it, he and his 
friends refer to the very words of St. Cyril ; Eustathius 
of Berytus quoting from him at Ephesus as follows : " We 
must not then conceive two natures, but one nature of the 
Word incarnate." ' Moreover, it seems that St. Cyril had 
been called to account for this very phrase, and had 
■ CoaOL Hud. t. ^ p. U7. 
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appealed more than once to a passage, wbicli is extant as 
be quoted it, ia a work by St. Athaiiasiufl.* Whether the 
passage in qnestion is genuine is very doubttiil, but that 
is not to the purpose ; for the phrase which it contains is 
also attributed by St. Cyril to other Fathers, and vas 
admitted by Gatholios generally, as by St. Flavian, who 
Jeposed Eutyches, nay was indirectly adopted by the 
Council of Ghalcedon itselt 

6. 
Sut Eutyches did not merely insist npon a phrase ; he 
appealed for bis doctrine to the Fathers generally; "Ihave 
read the blessed Cyril, and the holy Fathers, and the holy 
AtbanasiuB," he says at Constantinople, " that they said, 
'Of two natures be fore the union,' but that ' after the union' 
they said ' but one.' " ' In his letter to St. Leo, he. appeals 
in particular to Pope Julius, Pope Felix, St Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, St. Gregory M'azianzen, St.BaBil, Attiou8,and St. 
ProcluB. He did not appeal to them unreserredly certainly, 
as shall be presently noticed ; he allowed that they might 
err, and perhaps had erred, in their expressions : but it is 
plain, even ftx)ra what has been said, that there could be 
no eonsetuus against him, as the word is now commonly 
nnderstood. It is also undeniable that, though the word 
" nature " is applied to our Lord's manhood by St. 
Ambrose, St. Gregory Naxianzen and others, yet on the 
whole it is for whatever reason avoided by the previous 
Fathers ; certainly by St. Athanasios, who nses the words 
" manhood," " flesh," " the man," " economy," where a 
later writer would have nsed " nature : " and the same is 
true of St. HUary.' In like manner, the Athanasian 
Creed, written, as it is supposed, some twenty years before 

* FetaT. d« Inrkrn. ]v. 6, 1 1. ■ CodcU. Hard. t. 8, p. 166. 

• Till, the Aatbor'i Athan. trani.[ed. 1881, toI. ii. pp. 881—888, 423— 
iSU. and on the gtoeni labjaat hii ThwtL Tnteta, art. v.] 
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the date of Entyoliw, does not oontain the word " nature." 
Much might be said on the plaiuilnlity of the defence, 
whioh Eut^ohee might have made for hie doctrine from 
the history and documents of the Ohnroh hefore his 
time. 



Further, Entyches professed to subscribe heartily the 
decrees of the Oounoil of Nictea and Ephesiu, and hia 
Iriends appealed to the latter of these Oouncils and to pre- 
rions Fathers, ia proof that nothing ooaU* be added to the 
Creed of the Chnrcb. " I," be says to 8t. Leo, " even 
from my elders have so understood, and from my child- 
bood have so been instructed, aa the boly and Ecumenical 
Council at N ictea of the three hundred and eighteen most 
blessed Bishops settled tiie faith, and whiob the holy 
Council held at Ephesns maintained and defined anev as 
the only faith ; and I have never understood otherwise 
than as the right or only true orthodox faith hath enjoined." 
He says at the Latrooinium, " When I declared that my 
faith was conformable to the decisioD of Nicsea, confirmed 
at Epheeus, tbey demanded that I should add some words 
to it ; and I, fearing to act contrary to the decrees of the 
Firat Council of Epbesos and of the Council of Nicsea, 
desired that your holy Council might be made acquainted 
with it, since I was ready to submit to whatever you should 
approve." ' Dioscorus states the matter more strongly : 
" We have beard," he says, " what this Oounoil " of 
Ephesns " decreed, that if any one affirm or opine any- 
thing, or raise any question, beyond the Creed aforesaid " 
of Nictea, " he ia to be condemned." * It is remarkable 

' FlelU7, Oxf. tr. urii. 89. 

* Ibid. 41. Id Skt mmaer, St. Athansuni In the ftangoing age lud 
•aid, "Tbe fUth eonftewd %t Nicma by the Fithan, aooordin^ to tha 
Scriptnna, U niSaient tor the orerthrow of aU miibdisf." ad G[£ot. init. 
SNwlMMh bow«*«r, iMopMntUt abtttmenti "UMdeonw of NicMaan 
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that the Oouncil of Ephesus, which kid down this rule, 
had itself eanotioQod tha Theotooos, an additioD, greater 
perhaps than any before or ainoet to the letter of the 
primitiTe faith. 



Farther, Eutyches appealed to Soriptare, and denied that 
a human nature was there given to our Lord ; and this 
appeal obliged him in consequence to refuse an nnoondi- 
tional assent to the Oouncila and Fathers, though he so 
confidently apoke about them at other times. It was 
arged against him that the I^iceiiA Counoil itself had 
introduced into the Greed extra-scriptural terms. "'IhaTe 
never found in Scripture,' he said," according to one of 
Che Friesta who were sent to him, " ' that there are two 
natures.' I replied, ' Neither is the Oonaubetantiaiity,' " 
(the HomoUsion of Niciea,) " ' to be found in the Scriptures, 
but in the Holy Fathers who well understood them and 
faithfully expounded them.' " * Aooordingly, on another 
ocoasioQ, a report was made of him, that " he professed 
himself ready to assent to the Exposition of Faith made 
by the Holy Fathers of the Nicene and Ephesine Oouncila 
and he engaged to subscribe their interpretations. How- 
ever, if there were any accidental fault or error in any 
expressiDns which they made, this he would neither blame 
□or accept ; but only search the Scriptures, as being , 
surer than the expositions of the Fathers ; that since the* 
time of the Incarnation of God the Word . . he wor- 

right utd nffldeDt for the overthrow of all beies;, eipeciallf the Arisn." 
■d. Max. fin. 8t Oregory NadKuen, in like miuiner, appeals to Nicna; 
bnt he " addi an ezplanaUon on the doctrine of the Hdjr Spirit which wai 
left defideDt by the Fatbera, beeaiue the queatjon had not then been raiaed." 
Ep. lOa, biit. Thia eiclnuTa mainteaanee, and jet eitendon of the Creed, 
according totbe eiigencei of the timea, a ingtanced la other Fithen. Tid. 
AthMi. tr. [ed. 1881, yoI. U. p. 8S.] 
f fleorf , ibU. 27. 
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shipped one Natnre . . , that the doctrine that our Lord 
Jesus Christ oame'of Two Natures personally tmited, this 
it was that he had leanied from the ezpoeitions of the 
Holy Fathers ; nor did he accept, if aught was read to 
bim from any author to [another] effeot, because the Holy 
Scriptures, as he said, were better.than the teaching of the 
Fathers." * This appeal to the Bcriptnree will remind us 
of what has lately been said of the school of Theodore in 
the history of Nestorianism, and of the challenge of the 
Arians to St. Avitos before the Gothic King.* It had 
also been the characteristic of heresy in the antecedent 
period. St. Hilary -brings together a number of instances 
in point, from the history of Marcellus, Photinus, Sahellius, 
Moataoua, and Manes; then he adds, "They all speak 
Scripture without the sense of Scripture, and profess a 
faith without faith," ' 



Once more; the Conncil of the Latrocininm, however, 
tyrannized over by Dioscoros in the matter of St. Flavian, 
certainly did acquit Eutyches and aoeept his doctrine 
cauonically, and, as it would appear, cordially; though 
their change at Ghalcedon, and the snbseqaent variations 
of the East, make it a matter of little moment how they 
decided. The Acts of Constantinople were read to the 
Fathers of the Latrocinium ; when they came to the part 
where Eosebius of Dorylseum, the accuBer of Eutyches, 
asked him, whether he confessed Two Natures after the 
Incarnation, and the Gonsubstautiality according to the 
Bosh, the Fathers broke in upon the reading : — " Away with 
Eusebius ; bum him ; burn bim alive ; cut him in two ; 

■ CoDcdl. Haid. t. S, p. 141. [A negative it omitted in the Oraelft bnt 
mmtotl in the Latin.] 

• Supr. p. 845. 

* Ad CoDlt. IL 9. Vid. Athm. U. [ad. 18S1, toI. U. p. 16L;] 
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BS he divided, go let him be divided." * The Council BGenu 
to have been nnanimouB, with the exoeptioD of the Pope's 
Legates, in the restoration of Eutyohes; a more complete 
deciBi(m can hardly be imagined. 

It is true the whole number of Bignatnres now extant, 
one hundred and eight, may seem small out of a thousand, 
the ntunber of Sees in the East ; but the attendance of 
Oonneils always bore a representative character. The 
whole number of East and West was about eighteen 
hondred, yet the second Ecumenical Council was attended 
l^ only one hundred and 6fty, which is but a twelfth part 
of the whole number ; the Third Council by about two 
hundred, or a ninth j the Council of Nicsea itself 
numbered only three hundred and eighteen Bishops. 
Moreover, when we look through the names sabecribed to 
the Synodal deoision, we find that the misbelief, or mis- 
aj^rehension, or weakness, to which this great ofienoe must 
be attributed, was no local phenomenon, but the unanimoos 
sin of Bishops in every patriarchate and of every school of 
the East. Three out of the four patriarchs were in favour 
of the heresiarch, the fourth being on his trial. Of these 
Domnns of Antiooh and Juvenal of Jerusalem acquitted 
him, on the ground of his confessing the faith of Niceea 
and Ephesos : and Somnus was a man of the fairest and 
purest character, and originally a disciple of St. Eu- 
themius, however inconsistent on this occasion, and 
ill-advised in former steps of his career. Dioacorus, 
violent and bad man as he showed himself, had been 
Archdeacon to St. Cyril,, whom be attended at the Council 
of Ephesus ; and was on this occasion supported by those 
Churches which had so nobly stood by their patriarch 
Athanasius in the great Arian confliot. These three 
Patriarchs were supported by the Ezaroha of Ephesos and 
Ciesarea in Cappadocia; and both of these as well as 
t CoDcU. Hard. t. 2, p. 1S2. 

X 
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Domnns and Jurenal, vera suppotied in torn by their 
subordinate Metropolitans. Even the Sees under the 
influenoe of Oonstantinople, which was the remaining 
sixth diyisioQ of the East, took part with Entyches. 
We find among the sig^natures to his acquittal the 
Bishops of Dyrrachium, of Heraclea in Macedonia, of 
Messene in the Feloponese, of Sebaste in Armenia, of 
Tarsaa, of Damascus, of Berytus, of Boatra in Arabia, of 
Amida in Mesopotamia, of Himeria in OrshoSne, of 
Babylon, of Arsinoe in Egypt, and of Gyrene. The 
Bishops of Palestine, of Macedonia, and of Aohaia, where 
the keen eye of St. Athanasins had detected the doctrine 
in its germ, while Apollinarianism was but growing into 
form, were his actual partisans. Another Barsumaa, a 
Syrian Abbot, ignorant of Greek, attended the Latrooinium, 
as the representative of the monks of his nation, whom be 
formed into a force, material or moral, of a thousand 
strong, and whom at that infamouB assembly he cheered 
on to the murder of St. Flavian. 

9. 

Snob was the state of Eastem Christendom in the yea> 
449; a heresy, appealing to the Fathers, to the Greed, 
and, above all, to Scripture, was by a general Council, 
professing to be Ecumenical, received as true in the person 
of its promulgator. If the East could determine a matter 
of faith independently of the West, certainly the Mono- 
physite heresy was established as Apostolic truth in all its 
provinces from Macedonia to Egypt. 

There has been a time in the history of Christianity, 
when it had been Athanasius against the world, and the 
world against Athanasius. The need and straitness of 
the Church had been great, and one man was raised up 
for her deliverance. In this second necessity, who was 
the destii^ed champion of her who cannot fail f Whence 
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did he come, and what was his name f He came with an 
augury oi victory upon him, which even A.thanasiu8 could 
not show ; it was heo, Bishop of Rome. 

10. 
Leo's augury of success, which even Athunasius had 
not, was this, that he was seated in the chair of St. 
Peter and the heir of his prerogativeB. In the very 
begiimiog of the controversy, St. Peter Ohrysologas had 
urged this grave consideration upon Eulychee himself, in 
words which have already been cited : " I exhort you, my 
venerable brother," he had said, " to submit yonrseli 
in everything to what has been written by the blessed 
Pope of Rome ; for St. Peter, who lives and presides in 
his own See, gives the true faith to those who seek it." * 
Tbis voice had come from Ravenna, and now after the 
Latrociuiuiu it was echoed back from the' depths of Syria 
by the learned Theodoret. " That alUholy Se^," he says 
in a letter to one of the Pope's Legates, " has the office of 
heading {^e/tovlav) the whole world's Churches for many 
reasons ; and above all others, because it has remained free 
of the communion of heretical taint, and no one of hetero- 
dox sentiments hath sat in it, but it hath preserved the 
Apostolic grace unsullied." ' And a third testimony in 
encouragement of the faithful at the same dark moment 
issued from the Imperial court of the West, " We are 
bound," says Valentinian to the Emperor of the East, " to 
preserve inviolate in our times the prerogative of particu- 
lar reverence to the blessed Apostle Peter; that the most 
blessed Bishop of Rome, to whom Antiquity assigned the 
priesthood over all (ward irdt^wp) may have place and 
opportunity of judging oouceming the faith and the 
priests." ' Nor had Leo himself been wanting at the 
• Ep. 116, 

p. se. 

X 2 
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Bame time in ** tlie confidence " he liad " obtained from 
the most bleeeed Peter and head of the ApostLee, that he 
had authority to defend the truth for the peace of the 
Churoh." ' Thus Leo introdncea ue to the Oonncil of Ghal- 
cedon, by which he reeoued the East from a grave heresy. 

11. 

The Council met on the 8th of October) 461, and was 
attended by the largest number of Bishops of any 
Council before or since; some say by as many as six 
hundred and thirty. Of these, only four came &om the 
West, two Koman Legates and two Africans." 

Its proceedings were opened by the Pope's Legates, 
who said that they had it in charge from the Bishop of 
Borne, " which is the head of all the Churches," to demand 
that Dioscorus should not sit, on the ground that "he 
had presumed to hold a Council without the authority of 
the Apostolic See, which had never been done nor was 
lawful to do." ' This was immediately allowed them. 

The next act of the GouncU was to give admission to 
Theodoret, who had been deposed at the Latrocinium, 
The Imperial officers present urged his admission, on the 
ground that " the most holy Archbishop Leo hath restored 
him to the Episcopal office, and the most pious Emperor 
hath ordered tiiat be should eaaiBt at the holy OounciL"* 

Presently, a charge was brought forward against 
Dioscorus, that, though the Legates had preseated a letter 
from tlie Pope to the Council, it had not be^i read. 
Diosooms admitted not only the fact, but its relevancy ; but 
alleged in excuse that he had twice ordered it to be read in 

In the course of the reading of the Acts of the 
Latrocinium and Constantinople, a number of Bishops 

• Ep. 43. • Flenry, Bat. Oif. tr. avRL W, Dote I. 

• ConoU. H»rd. 1 1 p. 6a • Flmiiy, Orf. tr. urtH. S, *. 
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moved from the aide of Diosoorna and placed t^emBelres 
witt the opposite party. When Peter, Bishop of Oorintb, 
crossed over, the Orientals whom he joined Bhouted, 
" Peter thinks as does Peter ; orthodox Bishop, welcome." 

12. 

In the second Session it was the dnty of the Fathers 
to draw up a confession of faith condemnatory of the 
heresy. A committee was formed for the pnrpoae, and the 
Oreed of Niosea and Constantinople was read ; then some 
of the Epistles of St. Oyril ; lastly, St. Leo's Tome, which 
had been passed over in silence at the Latrooininm, Some 
discussion followed upon the last of these documents, but 
at length the Bishops cried out, " This is the faith of the 
Fathers ; this is the faith of the Apostles : we all beliere 
thus ; the orthodox believe thus ; anathema to him who 
does not believe thus. Peter has thus spoken through 
IjOO ; the Apostles taught thus." Bladings from the other 
Fathers followed j and then some days were allowed for 
private discussion, before drawing up the confession of faith 
which was to set right the heterodoxy of the I^atrooinium. 

During the interval, Diosoorua waa tried and condemned ; 
sentence was pronounced against him by the Pope's 
Legates, and ran thus: "The most holy Archbishop of 
Home, Leo, through ng and this present Council, with the 
Apostle St. Peter, who is the rock and foundation of the 
Catholic Church and of the orthodox faith, deprives him of 
the Episcopal dignity and every sacerdotal ministry." 

In the fourth Session the question of the definititm of 
faith came on again, but the Council got do further than 
this, that it received the definitions of tlie three previous 
Ecumenical Councils; it would not add to them what 
Leo required. Une hundred and sixty BisKops however 
lubeoribed his Tome. 
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18. 



In the fifth Seflsion the question oame on onoe more; 
some sort of definition of faith was the result of the labours 
of the committee, and was accepted by the great majority 
of the Council. The Bishops cried out, " We are all satis- 
fied with tbe definition; it is the faith of the Fathers: 
anathema to him who thiaks otherwise ; drive out the 
Kestorians." When objectors appeared, Anatoliua, the 
new Patriarch of Constantinople, asked " Did not every one 
yesterday consent to the definition of faith? "on which 
the Bishops answered, " Every one consented ; we do not 
believe otherwise ; it is the Faith of the Fathers ; let it be 
set down that Holy Mary is tbe Mother of God : let this 
be added to the Creed ; put out the Nestorians."* The ob- 
jectors were the Pope's Legates, supported by a certain 
number of Orientals: those clear-sighted, firm-minded 
Latins understood full well what and what alone was the 
true expression of orthodox doctrine under the emergency 
of the existing heresy. They had been instructed to induce 
the Council to pass a declaration to the effect, that Christ 
was not only " of," but " in " two natures. However, they 
did not enter upon disputation oq the point, bat they used 
a more intelligible argument: If the Fathers did not 
consent to the letter of the blessed Bishop Leo, they 
would leave the Council and go home. The Imperial 
officers took the part of the Legates. The Council how- 
ever persisted : " Every one approved the definition ; let 
it be subscribed : he who refuses to subscribe it is a 
heretic." They even proceeded to refer it to Divine 
inspiration. The ofBcers asked if they received St. Leo's 
Tome; they answered that they had subscribed it, but 
that they would not introduce its contents into their 
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definition of faith. " We are for no other defiititioQ." 
they said ; " nothing is wanting in this." 

14. 

Kotwithstanding, the Pope's Legates gained their point 
through the support of the Emperor Marioan, vho had 
succeeded Theodoaiua. A fresh comnuttee was obtained 
under the threat that, if they resisted, the Ooanoil should 
be transferred to the West. Some voices were raised 
against this measure ; the cries were repeated against the 
Roman party, " They are Nestorians ; let them go to 
Borne." The Imperial officers remonstrated, " Dioscoros 
B^id, ' Of two natures ;* Leo aaya, ' Two natures :' which 
will you follow, Leo or Diosoorusf " On their answering 
" Leo," they oontinued, " Well then, add to the definition, 
according to the judgment of our most holy heo." 
Nothing more was to be said. The committee immediately 
proceeded to their work, and in a short time retorned to 
the assembly with euoh a definition as the Pope required. 
After reoiting the Creed of Nicsea and Constantinople, it 
observes, " This Creed were sufficient for the perfect know- 
ledge of religion, but the euemies of the truth have 
invented novel expressions ;" and therefore it proceeds to 
state the faith more explicitly. When this was read 
through, the Bishops all exclaimed, " This is the faith of 
the Fathers; we all follow it." And thus ended the con- 
troversy once for all. 

The Council, after its termination, addressed a letter to 
St. Leo ; in it the Fathers acknowledge him as " oon- 
stituted interpreter of the voice of Blessed Peter," * (with 
an allusion to St. Peter's Confession in Matthew xvi.,) and 
speak of him as " the very one commissioned with th<^ 
guardianship of the Vine by the Saviour." 

4 Cone. Hard. t. 2, p. 656. 
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Snoh is tbfl external aspect of those proceedings by 
vhioli the Catholic &ith has been established in Ohnaten- 
dom against the Monophy sites. That the defimtion 
passed at Ohalcedon is the Apostolic Truth once de- 
livered to the Sunta is most firmly to be reoMVed, from 
faith in that overmling Providence whioh is by special 
promise extended over the acts of the Church ; moreover, 
that it is in nmple accordance with the faith of St 
Athanasius, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and all the other 
Fathers, will be evident to the theological student in pro* 
portion as he becomes familiar with their works : but the 
historical account of the Council is this, that a forn^uls 
whioh the Oreed did not contain, whioh the Fathers did 
not unanimously witness, and which some eminent Saints 
had almost in set terms opposed, which the whole East 
refused as a symbol, not once, bat twice, patriarch by 
patriarch, metropolitan by metropolitan, first by the month 
of above a hundred, then by the mouth of above six hun- 
dred of its Bishops, and refused upon the grounds of its 
being an addition to the Creed, was forced npon the Conn- 
oil, not indeed as being Buoh an addition, yet, on the other 
hand, not for subscription merely, but for acceptance as 
a definition of faith under the sanotion of an anathema,-^ 
farced on the Council by the resolation of the Pope <tf the 
day, acting through his Legates and supported by the civil 
power.* 

16. 

It cannot be supposed that such a transaoticoi would 
approve itself to the Churches of Egypt, and the event 
showed it : they disowned the authority of the Council, 

* parlt ohargs m Uiii ba nrgad agunat thf 
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and called its adherents Chalcedonions/ and Synodites.' 
For here was the West tyrannizing over the Bast, foroing 
it into agreement with itself, resolved to have <Hie and one 
only form of words, rejecting the definition of &ith which 
the East had drawn up in Cotmoil, bidding it and making 
it frame another, dealing peremptorily and sternly with 
the assembled Bishops, and casting contempt on the nuat 
sacred traditions of Egypt t What was Eutyches to them ? 
He might be guilty or innocent ; they gave him up : 
DioBCorus bad given him up at Gbalcedon ;' they did not 
agree with him : * he was an extreme man ; they would 
not call themselves by human titles; they were not Euty- 
chians ; Eutyches was not their master, but Athanasius 
and Cyril were their doctors.^ The two great lights of 
their Church, the two greatest and most successful 
polemical Fathers that Christianity had seen, bad both 
pronounced "One Nature Incarnate," though allowing 
Two before the Incarnation ; and though Leo and his 
Council bad not gone so far as to deny this phrase, they 
had proceeded to say what was the contrary to it, to ex- 
plain away, to overlay the truth, by defining that the 
incarnate Saviour was " in Two Natures." At Epbesus it 
had been declared that the Creed should not be touched ; 
the Gbalcedonian Fathers had, not literally, but virtually 
added to it : by sabsoribing Leo's Tome, and promulgating 
their definition of faith, they had added what might be 
called, " The Creed of Pope Leo." 

17. 

It is remarkable, as has been just stated, that Dioscorns, 

* I cannot And mj MTerence for thu fact ; the tketnh is formed from notas 
made soms yean liiiGe, though I hsvs now Terifled theiOt 
' Leont, do Sect. v. p. 612. 
■ ConeU. Hard. t. 2, p. 99, vid. atu p. 418. 
> Renand. Patr. Alex. p. 116. 
i Auam. b S, pp. IBS— IS?. 
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wicked man as he was in act, was of the moderate or middle 
school in dooteine, as &o violent and able SeTenu after 
him } and from the first the great body of the protesting 
party disowned Eutyohes, whose form of the heresy took 
refnge in Armenia, where it remains to this day. The 
Armenians alone were pore Eotyofaians, and so Eealonsly 
saoh that they innovated on the ancient and recognized 
cuBtom of mixing water with the wine in the Holy 
Euoharist, and consecrated the wine by itself in token of 
the one nature, as they considered, of the Christ. Else- 
where both name and doctrine of Entyohes were abjured ; 
the heretical bodies ia Egypt and Syria took a title from 
their special tenet, and formed the Monopbysite com- 
munion. Their theology was at once dmpte and specious. 
They based it upon the illustration which is familiar to us 
in the Athanasian Creed, and which had been need by St 
Qregory Kazianzen, St. Oyril, St. Augnstine, Tincent of 
Tjerins, not to say St. Leo himself. They argued that aa 
body and soul made up one man, so God and man made 
ap but one, though one compound Nature, in Christ. It 
might have been charitably hoped that their difference 
from the Catholics had been a simple matter of words, as 
it is allowed by Yigilius of Tfaapsns really to have been in 
many cases; but their refusal to obey the voice of the 
Church was a token of real error in their faithi and their 
impKcit heterodoxy is proved by their connexion, in spite 
of themselves, with the extreme or ultra party whom they 
so vehemently disowned. 

It is very observable that, ingenious as is their Theory 
and sometimes perplexing to a disputant, the Monopby- 
sites never could shake themselves free of the Eutychians ; 
and though they could draw intelligible lines on paper 
between the two doctrines, yet in fact by a hidden fatality 
their partisans were ever running into or forming alliance 
with the anathematized extreme. Thus Feter the Fuller 
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the Theopaschito (Entychian), is at one time in alliance 
with pQter the Stammerer, who advocated the Henotioon 
(which was Mouophysite). The Aoephali, though sepa- 
rating from the latter Peter for that advosaoy, and oooosed 
by IJeontiua of being Saionitee ' (Eutychiane), are oon- 
aidered by Facnndna as Monophysites.' Timothy the Gat, 
who is said to have agreed with Dioscorus and Peter the 
Stammerer, who signed the Henoticon, that is, with two 
Monophysite Patriaroha, is said nevertheless, according to 
AnastasitiB, to have maintained the extreme tenet, that 
" the Divinity is the sole nature of Christ." * Severus, 
jUM!ording to Anastaaius,* symbolized with the Phanta- 
siasts (Eutychians), yet he is more truly, according to 
Leontius, the chief doctor and leader of the Monopbyeites. 
And at one time there was an union, though temporary, 
between the Tbeodosians (Monophysites) and the Gaian- 
ites. 

18. 

Such a division of an heretical party, into the muiu- 
tainers, of an extreme and a moderate view, perspicuous 
and plausible on paper, yet in fact unreal, impracticable, 
and hopeless, was no new phenomenon in the history of 
the Church. As Eutyches put forward an extravagant 
tenet, which was first corrected into the Monophysite, and 
then relapsed hopelessly into the doctrine of the Phan- 
toaiasts and the Theopaschites, so had Arius been super- 
Bed^ by the Eusehiaus and had revived in Eunomius ; and 
as the moderate Ensebians had formed the great body of the 
dissentients from the Nicene Council, so did the Monophy- 
sites include the mass of those who protested against Chal- 
cedon ; and as the Eusebians had been moderate in creed, 
yet uuscrnpnlous in act, so were the Monophysites. And 

' Leont. de B«ct. ni. pp. 621, 3. * F>c, 1. 6. dro. init, 

• Hodeg. 20. p. ai8 
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as the Eusebiatu wen ever raniiiii^ indiTidoally into pure 
Arianisin, so did tlie Monophysites run into pore Enty< 
chianism. And aa the Monopbysites set tbemsetves 
against Pope Leo, bo bad tbe EuBebians, with ^ven leas 
[ffOTOcatioD, withstood and oomplained of Pope Jolius. 
In like manner, the Apollinariana had divided into two 
seots ; one, with Timotheus, going the whole length of 
. the inferences wbtob the tenet of their master involved', 
and tbe more oaatious or timid party making on unintel- 
ligible stand with Talentinoa. A^in, in the history of 
Nestorianism, though it admitted less opportunity for 
division of opinion, the See of Rome was with St. Cyril in 
one extreme, Nestorius in the other, and between them 
the great Eastern party, headed by John of Antiocb and 
Theodoret, not heretical, but for a time dissatisfied with 
the Council of Epbesus. 

19. 
The Nestorian heresy, I have said, gave less opportunity 
for doctrinal varieties than the heresy of Eutyches. Its 
spirit was rationalizing, and bad the qualities which go 
with rationalism. When oast out of tbe Roman Empire, 
it addressed itself, as we have seen, to a new and rich 
field of exertion, got possession of an Established Oburob, 
co-operated with tbe civil government, adopted secular 
faahions, and, by whatever means, pushed itself out into 
an Empire. Apparently, though it requires a very inti- 
mate knowledge of its history to apeak except con- 
jeoturally, it was a political power rather than s dogma, 
. and despised tbe science of theology. Eutychianiam, on 
tbe other hand, was mystical, severe, enthusiastio ; with 
tbe exception of Severus, and one or two more, it was 
supported by little polemical skill ; it had little hold upon 
tbe intellectual Greeks of Syria and Asia Minor, but flou- 
rish^ in ^gyp'^r which was far behind the East in oiviliza- 
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tion, and among the native Syrians. Kestorianism, like 
Arianism* before it, was a cold religion, and more fitted 
for the Bobools tlian for the many ; bat the Monopbysitcs 
carried the people with them. lAkb modern JaDeemam, 
and unlike Nestorianiam, the* Monophy sites were famous 
for their auaterities. They have, or bad, five Lenta in 
the year, daring which laity as well as clergy abstain not 
only ftrom flesh and eggs, but from wine, oil, and flab.' 
Monachism was a characteristic part of their ecclesiastical 
system : their Bishops, and Maphrian or Patriarch, were 
always taken from the Monks, who are even said to have 
worn an itxu shirt 6r breastplate aa a part of their monas- 
tic habit.' 



Severus, Patriarch of Antioch at the end of the filth 
century, has already been mentioned aa an exception to 
the general character of tbe Monophysites, and, by hia 
learning and ability, may be accounted the founder of its 
theology. Their cause, however, had been undertaken by 
the Emperors themselves before him. For the first thirty 
years after the Oouncil of Ghalcedon, the protesting 
Church of Egypt had been the scwie of continaed tumolt 
and bloodshed. Dioscorus had been popular with the 
people for his munificence, in apite of the extreme laxity 
of hia morals, and for a while the Imperial Government 
failed in obtaining tbe election of a Catholic auccessor. 
At length Proterins, a man of fair character, and the 
Tioar-general of DioBcoroa on his absence at Ghalcedon, 
waa ohosen, consecrated, and enthroned ; bat the people 
rose against tbe civil authorities, and the military, coming 

* i.t. Ajianiim in the Ittmt ; " SaDetiarea Knrea plebli qaam oorda anai 
ncerdDtaaL" S. BU. contr. Aaient<. 6. It reqniiM Mine mrarch to aoonint 
for it! boM on thB bu-buiuH. Tid; ttpr. pp. 274, K. 

* Ofbbon, dt. 47. ' Aiwm. t. B, de H«aph. dro. So. 
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to their defenccj were attacked with stones, and pnrsued 
into a ohurch, where they were buraed alive by the mob. 
Next, ^e popular leaders prepared to intercept the sup- 
plier of grain which were destined for Constantinople; 
and, a defensive retaliation, taking place, Alexandria was 
starved. Then a force of two thousand men waa sent 
for the restoration of order, who permitted themselves in 
scandalous excesses towards the women of Alexandria. 
Protoriua's life was attempted, and he was obliged to be 
attended by a guard. The Sishops of Egypt would not 
submit to him ; two of his own clergy, who afterward suc- 
ceeded him, Timothy and Peter, seceded, and were joined by 
four or five of the Bishops and by the mass of the popu- 
lation;' and the Catholic Patriarch was left without & 
communion in Alexandria. He held a council, and con- 
demned the schismatics ; and the Emperor, seconding his 
efforts, sent them out of the country, and enforced the 
laws against the Eutychians. An extern^ quiet suc- 
ceeded ; then Marcian died ; and then forthwith Timothy 
(the Cat) made his appearance again, first in Egypt, then in 
Alexandria. The people rose in his favour, and carried in 
triumph their persecuted champion to the great Csesa- 
rean Church, where he was consecrated Patriarch by two 
deprived Bishops, who had been put out of their sees, 
whether by a Council of Egypt or of Palestine.' Timo- 
thy, now raised to the Episcopal rank, began to create a 
new succession ; he ordained Bishops for the Churches 
of Egypt, and drove into exile those who were in posses- 
sion. The Imperial troops, who had been stationed in 
Upper Egypt, returned to Alexandria ; the mob rose again, 
broke into the Church, where St. Protorius was in prayer, 
and murdered him- A general ejectment of the Catholic 
clergy throughout Egypt followed. On their betaking 
themselves to Constantinople to the new Emperor, 
* Laoat. SMt. T.tllit. » TmemoDt, t. IB. p. 7U. 
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Timothy and his party addressed him also. Thdy quoted 
tile Fathers, and demanded the abrogation of the Council 
of ChalcedoD. Next they demanded a conference ; the 
Catholics said that what was bnoe done could not be un- 
done * their opponents agreed to this and urged it, as their 
very argument against Chalcedon, that it added to the 
faith, and reversed former decisions.' After a rule of 
three years, Timothy was driven out and Catholicism 
restored; but then in turn the Monophysites rallied, and 
this state of warfare and alternate success continued for 
thirty years. 

21. 
At length the Imperial GoTemment, wearied out with 
a dispute which was interminable, came to the conclusion 
that the only way of restoring peace to the Church was to 
abandon the Council of Chalcedon. In the year 482 waa 
published the famous Senotkon or Paci&cation of Zeno, in 
which theEmperor took upon himself to determine a matter 
of faith. The Henoticon declared that no symbol of faith 
but that of the Nicene Creed, commonly so called, should 
be received in the Churches ; it anathematized the opposite 
heresies of Nestorius and Eutycbes, and it was silent on 
the question of the "One " or " Two Natures " after the 
Incarnation. This middle measure had the various effects 
which might he anticipated. It united the great body of 
the Eastern Bishops, who readily relaxed into the vague 
profession of doctrine from which they had been roused by 
the authority of St. Leo. All the Eastern Bishops signed 
this Imperial formulary. But this unanimity of the East 
was purchased by a breach with the West ; for the Popes 
cut off the communication between Greeks and Latins for 
thirty-five years. On the other hand, the more zealous 
Monophysites, disgusted at their leaders for accepting what 
they considered an unjustifiable compromise, spKt off from 
I Tillemont^ Mem. 1. 16, pp. 7«^-811, 
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thu Kastern CbnrotieS, and formed a aeot hy tkemaelTm, 
which remaiaed without Bishops (acephati) for three 
hundred years, when at length they were received back 
into the communion of the Catholic Church. 

22. 
Dreary and waste was the condition of the Church, and 
forlorn her prospects, at the period which we have been 
reviewing. Alter the brief triumph which attended the 
conversion of Constautine, trouble and trial had returned 
upon her. Her imperial protectors were failing in power 
or in faith. Strange forms of evil were rising in the 
distance and were thronging for the conflict. There was 
but one spot in the whole of Christendom, one roice in the 
whole Episcopate, to which the faithful turned in hope in 
that miserable day. In the year 493, in the Pontificate ol 
Oelaaius, the whole of the East was in the hands of 
traitors to Chalcedon, and the whole of the West under 
the tyranny of the open enemies of Niccea. Italy was the 
prey of robbers; mercenary bands had overrun its territory, 
and barbarians were seizing on its farms and settling in 
its villas. The peasanta were thinned by famine and 
pestilence ; Tuscany might be even said, as Gelasios words 
it, to contain soarely a single inhabitant.' Odoacer was 
sinking before Theodoric, and the Pope was changing one 
Arian master for ano^er. And as if one heresy were not 
enough, Pelagianism was spreading with the connivance 
of the Bishops in the territory of Picenum. In the North 
of the dismembered Empire, the Britons had first been 
infected by Pelagianism, and now were dispossessed by the 
heathen Saxons. The Armoricans still preserved a 
witness of Catholicism in the West of Gaul ; bnt Picardy, 
Champagne, and the neighbouring provinces, where some 
romnont of its supremacy had been found, had lately 
* Qibboa, Uiab ok S6, flu. 
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submitted to tbe yet heathen OIotib. The Arian kingdome 
of Borguudy in France, and of the Visigoths in Aquitaine 
and Spain, oppressed a zealous and Catholio clergy, Afrioa 
waa in still more deplorable condition tinder the oruel Sway 
of the Vandal Oundamond : the people indeed nnoorrnpted 
by the heresy,' but their clergy in exile and their worship 
suspended. While such was the state of the Latins, what 
had happened in the East f Acacius, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, had secretly taken part against the Oounoil of 
Chaloedon aod was under Papal excommunicatioQ. Nearly 
the whole East had aided with Aoacius, and a schism had 
begun between East and West, which lasted, as I have 
aboTe stated, for thirty-five years. The Heuoticon wae 
in force, and at the Imperial command had been signed by 
all the Patriarchs and Bishops throughout the Eastern 
Empire.* In Armenia the Ohnrches were ripening for the 
pore Entyohianism which they adopted in the following 
century; and in Elgypt the AcephaU, already separated 
from the Monophysite Patriarch, were extending in the 
east and west of the country, and preferred the loss of the 
Episcopal Succession to the reception of the Council of 
Chalcedon. And while Monophysites or their favouren 
occupied the Churches of the Eastern Empire, Nestorianism 
was making progress in the territories beyond it. Barsu- 
mas had held the See of Nisibis, Theodore was read in 
the schools of Persia, and the suGoesaiTe Gatholici of 
Seleuoia had abolished MouaohiBm and were secularizing 
the clergy. 

23. 
If then there is now a form of Chriatiantty snch, that 
it extends throughout the world, though with varying 
measures of prominence or prosperity in separate places ; — 
that it lies under the power of sovereigns and magistrates, 
in various ways alien to its faith } — that flourishing nations 
■ OibboD, HM. di. S9, Shj * Gibbon, Hbt ch. 47, 
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and great empires, profesBing or tolerstmg the Ghmtian 
name, lie OTer against it u antagonist* ^—tliat schools uf 
philosophy and learning are supporting theories, and 
following out c«molnsion8, hostile to it, and establishing an 
ezegetioal system subversive of its Scriptures ; — that it has 
lost whole ChuTohes by schism, and is now opposed by . 
powerful oommunions once part of itself ; — that it has been 
altogether or almost driven from some oountries; — that in 
others its line of teachers is overlaid, its flocks oppressed, 
its Churches occupied, its property held by what may be 
called a duplicate succession ; — that in o&en its members 
are degeuemte and cormpt, and are surpassed in conscien- 
tiousneas and in virtue, as in gifts of intellect, by the very 
heretics whom it ooademns ;— ^that heresies are rife and 
bishops negligent within its own pale ;'>'^nd that amid 
its disorders and its fears there is but one Voice for whose 
decisions the peoples wait with trust, one Name and one See 
to which they look with hope, and that name Peter, and 
that see Rome ; — such a religion is not unlike the Chris- 
tianity of the fifth and sixth Centuries.* 

) [Hw above dcelcb has nm to great ieagth, ;et it u only part of irhat 
might be tut dowD m erideoce of the woDderfdl identitj of typt whiofa 
cbancteriies the Catholic CbDTch trom first to Inat I have confined nifwK 
for the moat part to her political aapeet ; but a parallel illnitnUon 
might be drawn ^mply from her doctrinal, or tram her devotional. At to 
ber devoUonal atpect. Cardinal Wieeman bax shown (ta jdentitj in Uie fifth 
compared with Ibe nineUentb centurj, in an art'cia of the Suhlim Eevina, 
quoted in part in Via Mtdia, vol. ii. p. 378. Indeed it is confeuad on all 
huKU, as bj Hiddleton, Gibbon, &c., that fhtm the time of Cooitantine to 
tbeir own, the efHtem and the phenomena of woiabip in Ghriatendom, from - 
Hmcow to Spain, and f^om Ireland to Chili, is one and the ume. I have 
myself paralleled Hedieral Europe with modem Belgium or Italj, in point 
of ethical character in " Difficnitie* of Angliouie," vol. i. Lecture ix, 
referring the identity to the operation of a principle, iuiiated on preaentlj, 
the Snpremac;of Faith. And ao again, as tJ) the Bjatem of Catholic doctrine, 
tba ^rP< <^ the ReUgion remains the same, becaiue it bat developed 
Kccording to tb* " analogy of tUth,'> aa U obeerv«d in Apol„ p. l&S, " The 
-'lea of the BIcosed Virgin was, aa it were. magn^Ud in tJM Church of 
Home, aa time went on, Init eo *eiE <Jl the ('hrisKaii iiiiiis, u that of the 
Bleeaad Eochttriit," ftt. J ,- i 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

APPLICATION OP THE SECOSD NOTE OP A TEXJB 
DEVELOPMENT. 

C»NTIMOITY OF PRINCIPLES. 

1 T appears then tbat there has been a certain general type 
of ChriBtianity in every age, by irbich it ia known at first 
sight, differing^ from itself only as what is young differs 
from what is mature, or as found in Europe or in America, 
3o that it is named at once and without hesitation, as forms 
of nature are recognized by esperts in physical science ; or 
as some work of literature or art is assigned to its right 
author by the critic, difficult as may be the analysis of IJiat 
specific impression by which he is enabled to do so. And 
it appears that this ^pe has remained entire from first to 
last, in spite of that process of development which seems 
to be attributed by all parties, for good or bad, to the 
doctrines, rites, and usages in which Christianity consists ; 
or, in other words, that the changes which have taken 
place in Christianity have not been such as to destroy that 
type, — that is, that they are not corruptions, because they 
are consistent with that type. Here then, in the preser- 
vatitm ef type, we hare a first Kote of the fidelity of the 
existing developmente of Christianity. Let us now pro- 
coed to a second. 

\ 1. The Frinciplea of Christianity. 
When developments in Christianity are spoken of, it ie 
7 2 
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Bometimes supposed that tliey ere dedaotions and diTersions 
made at random, according to accident or the caprice of 
indiTiduals ; whereas it is becanae they haTe been conducted 
all along on definite and continnous principles that the type 
of the S«ligion has remained from first to last unalterable. 
What then an the principles under whioh the developments 
have been made ? I will enumerate aome obTions ones. 



They mnst be many and poative, as well as obrions, if 
tliey are to be effeotiTe ; thus the Society of Frienda seems 
in the course of years to have changed its type in con- 
sequence of its scarcity of principles, a fanatical spiri- 
tualism and an intense secularity, types simply contrary 
to each other, being alike consistent with its main 
principle, " Forma of worship are Antichristian." Ohris- 
tianity^ on the other band, has principles so diatinctiTe, 
numerous, varioos, and operatiTe, as to be unlike any 
other religions, ethical, or political system that the world 
has ever seen, unlike, not only in character, but in 
persistence in Uiat character. I cannot attempt here to 
enumerate more than a few by way of illustration. 



For the ooDTenienoe of arrangement, I will consider the 
Incarnation the central truth of the gospel, and the source 
whence we are to draw out its principles. This great 
doctrine is onequiTOoally announced in numberless pasaagea 
of the New Testament, especially by St. John and St Paul ; 
as is familiar to us all : " The Word was made flesh and 
dwdt among us, full of grace and truth." " That whioh 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, whioh we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled, of the Word of life, that declare 
we to you." "For ye know the grace of our Lord Jeans 
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Christ, that, though he weib rich, yet for your sakeb 
He became poor, that ye through His poverty might be 
rich." "Not I, hut Ohriat Uveth in me, and the life which 
I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son oE 
God, who loved me and gave Himself for me." 



In Buch passages as these we have 

1. The principle of dogma, that is, supernatural tmthi 
irrevocably committed to human language, imperfeot 
because it ia human, but definitive and ceoessaiy because 
given from above. 

2. The principal ot faith, which is the correlative of 
dogma, being the absolute aoc^tanoe of the divine Word 
with an internal assent, in opposition to the iufornmtions, 
if such, of eight and reason. 

3. Faith, being an act of the intellect, opens a way for 
inquiry, comparison and inference, that is, for science in 
religion, in subservience to itself; this is the principle of 



4. The doctrine of the Incarnation is the announcement 
of a divine gift conveyed in a material and visible medium, 
it being thus that heaven and earth are in the Incarnation 
united. That is, it establishes in the very idea of Ohris- 
tianity the aacramenial principle as its characteristic. 

5. Another principle involved in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, viewed as taught or as dogmatic, is the 
necessary use of language, e. g. of the test of Scripture, in 
a second or myttkal sense. Words must be made to express 
new ideas, and are invested with a sacramental office. 

6. It is our Lord's intention in His Incarnation to make 
OS what He is Himself; this is the principle of ffraee, 
whioh is not only holy hut sanctifying. 

7. It cannot elevate and change us without mortifying 
our lower nature : — here is the principle of aueeHeitm. 
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8. And, involved in tbia death of the natural' mitn, 
is neceaaarily a revelation of the malignity tif am, in 
oorroboratioQ of the forebodingia of conscience. 

9. Alao by the fact of an Incarnation we are taught that 
matter ia an easential part of ua, and, as well aa mind, is 
capable ijf mnetifieatum. 

6. 

Here are nine apecimens of Christian principles out of 
the many ' which might he enumerated, and will any one 
aay that they have not been retained in vigoroua action in 
the Church at all timee amid whatever development of 
doctrine Obriatianity haa experienced, bo as even to be the 
very instruments of that development, and as patent, and 
as operative, in the Latin and Greek Chriatianity of this 
day as they were in the beginning ? 

This continuous identity of principles in ecclesiastical 
action haa been aeen in part in treating of the Note of 
Unity of type, and will be seen also in the Notes which 
follow ; however, as some direct account of them, in illus- 
tration, may be deairable, I will single out four as speci- 
mens, — Faith, Theology, Scripture, and Dogma. 

§ 2. Supremacff of Faith. 

This principle which, aa we have already aeen, waa ao 
great a jest to Gelaus and Julian, is of the following kind :— 

1 [E. g. derelopmeat itwlt ii Roch ■ pritKaple ilso. " And thns I was lad 
on to a fnrtliGr coniideration, 1 mw that the principle of deTdopmrait not 
onl; aooooated for certain facta, bntnaa Id itself a remarkable pliilosopbioal 
pbcnoinenffli, giving a character to the vhole Caurae of Clnistiin thought. 
It was diacemible from the flrBtycureof Catholic teaching up to the present 
day. and gave to that teaching a nnit; and individualitj. It served as a 
■ort of test, which the ADglican could not stand, that modern Borne was in 
tmUi ancient Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople, juet rb a mathematiciil 
curve haa iti own law and eiprearion." Apol. p. 198, vid. alio AngU KSi 
ml. i. Lact. lii. 7.] ^ 
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That belief in Ohristianity is in itaelf better than unbelief; 
that faitb, though an intellectual action, is ethical in its 
origin ; that it is safer to believe ; that we must begin with 
believing; that as for the reasons of believingj they are for 
the most part implicit, and need be but slightly recognized 
by the mind that is under their influence ; that they con- 
sist moreover rather of presumptions and ventures aftei^ 
the truth than of accurate and complete proofs ; and that 
probable arguments, under the scrutiny and sanction of 
a prudent judgment, are sufficient for conclusions vhioh 
we even embrace as most certain, and turn to the most 
important uses. 

2. 
Antagonistic to this is tho principle that doctrines are 
only so far to be considered true as they are logically de- 
monstrated. This is the assertion of Locke, who says in 
defence of it, — " Whatever God hath revealed is certainly 
truej no doubt can be made of it. This is the proper object 
of Faith ; but, whether it be a divine revelation or no, 
reason must judge." Now, if he merely means that proofs 
can be given for Revelation, and that Reason comes in 
logical order before Faith, such a doctrine is in no sense 
uncatholic ; but he certainly holds that for an individual 
to act on Faith without proof, or to make Faith a personal 
principle of conduct for themselves, without waiting till 
they have got their reasons accurately drawn oat and ser- 
viceable for controversy, is enthusiastic and absurd 
" How a man may know whether he be [a lover of truth 
for truth's sake} is worth inquiry ; and I think there is 
this one unerring mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any 
proposition with greater assurance than the proofs it is buill 
upon, will warrant. Whoever goes beyond this measure of 
assent, it is plain, receives not truth in the ^ove of it; 
loves not truth £or truth's nAke, but for some other by 
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It doea not seem to haTe struck him that our " by-end " 
may be the desire to pleaae our Maker, aud that the de- 
fect of Bcientific proof may be made up to onr reaeoa by 
onr love of Him. It does not aeem to hare strnok bim that 
Buoh a philoBopby aa his cut off from the posBibiUty and 
the privilege of faith all but the educated few, all but the 
learned, the clear-beaded, the men of practised intellects 
and balanc(:d minds, men who had leisure, who bad oppor- 
tunities of oonBulting others, and kind and wise Menda 
to whom they deferred. How oould a religion ever be 
Catholic, if it was to be called credulity or enthusiasm in 
the multitude to use those ready instramentB of belief, 
which alone Frovidenoe had put into their power P On 
such philosophy as this, were it generally reoeived, no 
great work ever would have been done for Qod's glory 
and the welfare of man. The "enthusiasm" against 
which I^ocke writes may do much harm, and act at times 
absurdly ; but calculation never made a hero. However, 
it is not to our present purpose to examine this theory, 
and I have-done so ekewbere.' Here I have but to show 
the unanimity of Catholics, ancient as well as modem, in 
their absolute rejection of it. 



For instance, it is the very objection arged by Celsus, 
that Cbristians were but parallel to the credulous victims 
of jugglers or of devotees, who itinerated through the 
pagan population. He says " tbat some do not even wish 
to give or to receive a reason for their faith, but say, ' Do 
not inquire but believe,' and 'Thy faith will save thee;' 
and * A bad thing is the world's wisdom, and foolishness 
is a good.' " How does Origen answer the charge f by 
B VniTenntj Sennooi pMt, mora carefoll; in the " Eraaj on Aiwot*^ 
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denying the fact, and speaking of the reason of each 
individual as demonstrating the divinity of the Scriptures, 
and Faitli as coming after that argumentative process, as 
it is now popular to maintain P Far from it; he grants 
the fact alleged against the Church and defends it. He 
observes that, considering the engagements and the neces- 
sary ignorance of the multitude of m«a, it is a very 
happy circumstance that a substitute is provided for those . 
philosophical exercises, which Christianity allows and 
encourages, but does not impose on the individuaL 
"Which," he asks, "is the better, for them to believe 
without reason, and thus to reform any how and gain a 
benefit, irom their belief in the punishment of sinners and 
the reward of well-doers, or to refuse to be converted on 
mere belief, or except they devote themselves to an in- 
tellectual inquiry P"» Such a provision then is a mark 
of divine wisdom and mercy. In like mannw, St. Ire- 
neeus, after observing that the Jews had the evidence of 
prophecy, which the (^entiles had not, and that to the 
latter it was a foreign teaching and a new doctrine to be 
told that the gods of the Gentiles were not only not gods, 
. but were idols of devils, and that in consequence St. Paul 
laboured more upon them, as needing it more, adds, " On 
the other hand, the faith of the Gentiles is thereby shown 
to be more generous, who followed the word of God with- 
out (3ie assistance of Scriptures." To believe on less 
evidence was generous faith, not enthusiasm. And so 
again, Ensebins, while he contends of course that Chris- 
tians are influenced by "no irrational faith," that is, by 
a faith which is capable of a logical basis, inlly allows 
that in the individual believing, it is not necessarily or 
ordinarily based upon argument, and maintains that it is 
connected with that very "hope," and inclusively with 
that desire of the things beloved, which Locke in the above 
3 c Celg. 1. 9. 
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extract oonaidera incompatible with the love of truth- 
" What do we find," he says, " but that the whole life ot 
man is eiupended on these two, hope and faith ? " * 

I do not mean of course that the Fathers were opposed 
to mquinee into the intellectual basis of Ohriatianil^, but 
that they held that men were not obliged to wait for logical 
proof before believing; on the contrary, that the majority 
, were to believe first on preeumptionB and let the intellectual 
proof come as their reward.' 



St. Augustine, who bad tried both ways, strikingly 
<;untra8ts them in his De UtiUtate credendi, though his 
direct object in that work is to decide, not between Reason 
and Faith, but between Reason and Authority. He 
adtlresses in it a very dear friend, who, like himself, had 
become a Maniobee, but who, with less happiness than hit 
own, was still retained in the heresy. " The Manioheee," 
he observes, " inveigh against those who, following the 
authority of the Catholic faith, fortify themselves in the 
first instance with believing, and before they are able to 
set eyes upon that truth, which is discerned by the pure 
soul, prepare themselves for a Qod who shall iltnmioate. 
You, Honoratus, know that nothing else was the cause of 
iiiy falling into their hands, than their professing to put 
away Authority which was so terrible, and by absolate and 
!:iimple Reason to lead their hearers to God's presence, and 
to rid them of all error. For what was there else that 
forced me, for nearly nine years, to slight the religion which 
was sown in me when a child by ray parents, and to follow 
them and diligently attend their lectures, but their asser- 
tion that I was terrified by superstition, and was bidden 

* User. iv. 21. Euseb. Prsp. Ev. i. g. 

> [This IB too lurge a subject to admit of justice boitig done to it hpra i I 
likre treated of it at length in the " Euay on Aiient."J 
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ti> have Fuith before I had Retuoo, whereas they pressed 
no one to believe before the truth had been discussed and 
unravelled ? Who would not be seduced by these promises, 
and especially a youth, such as they found me then, de- 
siroiia of truth, nay conceited and forward, by reason of the 
disputations of certain men of school learning, with a con- 
tempt of old-wives' tales, and a desire of poesessing and 
drinking that clear and unmixed truth which they pro- 
mised me P " ■ 

Presently he goes on to describe how he was reclaimed. 
He found the Maniohees more successful in pulling down 
than in building up ; he was disappointed^ Faustus, 
whom he found eloquent and nothing besides. Upon this, 
he did not know what to hold, and was tempted to a 
general scepticism. At length he found he must be guided 
by Authority ; then came the question, Which authority 
among so many teachers ? He cried earnestly to God for 
help, and at last was led to the Catholic Church. He 
then returns to the question urged ^gainst that Church, 
that " she bids those who come to her believe," whereas 
heretics "boast that they do not impose a yoke of be- 
lieving, but open a fountain of teaching." On which he 
observes, " True religion cannot in any manner be rightly 
embraced, without a belief in those things which each in- 
dividual afterwards attains and perceives, if he behave 
himself well and shall deserve it, nor altogether without 
some weighty and imperative Authority,"^ 



These are speoimens of the teaching of the Ancient 
Church on the subject of Faith and Reason ; if, on the 
other hand, we would know what has been taught on the 
subject in those modern schools, in and through which 
tliB subsequent developments of Catholic doctrines have 
' Iidt. 7 Vid, tiao lupr. p. S66. 
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proceeded, we may tarn to the eztraota made from their 
vrittnga hy Saet, m hia " Eea&j on tbe Human Fnder- 
atonding;" and, in so doing, ve need not perplex onrselvea 
with the particular theory, true or not, for the sake of 
which he has collected them. Speaking of the weaknesa of 
the Understanding, Hnet says, — 

" Qoi, by His goodnees, repairs this defeot of human 
nature, by granting us the inestimable gift of Faith, 
which oonGrms our staggering Beason, and oorreota that 
perplexity of doubts which we must bring to the know- 
ledge of things. For example: my reason not being 
able to inisrm me with abaolnte OTideuoe, and perfect 
certainty, whether there are bodies, what was tbe origin 
of the worlds and many other like things, after I had 
received the Faith, all those doubts vanish, as darkness at 
the rising of the sun. This made St. Thomas Aquinas 
say: 'It is necessary for man to receive as articles of 
Faith, not only the things which bi% above Reason, but 
even those that for their certainty may be known by 
Keason. For human Beaaon is very deficient in things 
divine ; a sign of which we have from philosophers, who, 
in the search of human things by natural methods, have 
been deceived, and opposed each other on many heads. 
To the end then that men may have a certain and un- 
doubted cognizance of God, it was necessary things divine 
should be taught them by way of Faith, as being revealed 
of CK)d Himself, who cannot Ue.' ^ 

" Then St. Thomas adds afterwards : ' No search by 
natural Reason is sufficient to make man know things 
divine, nor even those which we can prove by Reason.' 
And in another place he speaks thus : ' Things which may 
be proved demonstratively, as the Being of God, the Unity 
of the Godhead, and other points, are placed among articles 
we are to believe, beoanse previous to other tbings that 
B pp. 143, 118, OomWa tr. 
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ore of Faith ; and these must be preaapposed, at least by 
auch as have no demonstratioD of them. 

7. 

"What St. Thomas says of the oo(i:iUBaiioe of diTine 
things extends also to the knowledge of human, according 
to the doctrine of Suarez. ' We often oorrect,* he saya, 
'the light of 14'ature by the light of Faith, even in things 
which seem to- be first principles, as appears in this : 
those things that are the same to a third, are the same 
between themselves ; which, if we hare respeot to the 
Trinity, ought to be restrained to finite things. And in 
other mysteries, especially in those of the Incarnation and 
the Eucharist, ve use many other limitations, that nothing 
may be repugnant to the Faith. This is then an indica- 
tion that the light of Faith is most oertain, because 
founded on the first truth, which is GK>d, to whom it's more 
impossiUe to deceive or be deceived than for the natural 
science of man to be mistaken and erroneous.' ' . . . . 

" If we hearken not to Keason, say yon, you overthrow 
that great foundation of Beligion which Beason has 
established in our understanding, vis. Ckid is. To answer 
this objection, yon must be told that men know 6od in 
two manners. By Beason, with entire human certainty ; 
and by Faith, with absolute and divine certainty. Al- 
though by Beason we cannot acquire any knowledge more 
certfjn than that of the Being of God ; insomuch that all 
the arguments, which the impious oppose to this know- 
le.^ge are of no validity and easily refuted ; nevertheless 
this certain^ is not absolutely perfect* 



" Kow although, to prove the existence of the Deity, we 
can bring arguments which, accumulated and connected 
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together, are not i^ less power to oonTinoe men than 
geometrical prinoqdee, and theorems dedaoed from them, 
and which are of entire human certainty, notwithstaad- 
ing, because learned philoso|^ers have openly opposed 
even these principles, 'tis clear we cannot, neither in the 
natural knowledge we hare of God, whioh is acquired by 
Season, nor in science toonded on geometrical principles 
and theorems, find absolute and consummate certainty, 
but only that human certainty I have spoken of, to which 
nevertheless every wise man ought to submit his onder- 
standitig. This being not repugnant to the testimony of 
the Book of Wisdom and the Epistle to the Romans, 
which declares that men who do not ^m the make of the 
world acknowledge the power and divinity of the Maker 
are senseless and inexcusable. 

" For to use tlie terms of V asqnez : ' By these words the 
Holy Scripture means only that there has ever been a 
sufficient testimony of the Being of a God in the fabrick 
of the world, and in His other works, to make Him known 
unto men : but the Scripture is not under any concern 
whether this knowledge be evident or of greatest proba- 
bility ; for these terms are seen and understood, in their 
common and usual acceptation, to signify all the knowledge 
of the mind with a determined assent.' He adds after: 
' For if any one should at this time deny Christ, that 
which would render him inexcusable would not be because 
he might have had an evident knowledge and reason for 
believing Him, but because he might have believed it by 
Faith and a prudential knowledge.' 

"'Tia with reason then that Suarez teaches that 'the 
natural evidence of this principle, Ood is the first truth, 
who cannot be deceived, ia not necessary, nor sufficient 
enough to make us believe by infused Faith, what God 
reveals.' He proves, by the testimony of experience, that 
it is not necessary ; for ignorant and illiterate Christians, 
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though they know nothing clearly and certainly of God, 
do believe neverthelees that God is. Even Christians of 
parts and learning, as St. Thomas has observed, believe 
that GTod is, before Ihey know it by B«ason. Suarez 
shows afterwards that the natural evidence of this princi- 
ple is not sufficient, because divine Faith, which is infused 
into our understanding, cannot be bottomed upon human 
faith alone, how clear and firm soever it is, as upon a 
formal object, because an assent moat firm, and of an 
order most noble and exalted, cannot derive its certainty 
from a more infirm assent.' . , . , 



" As touching the motives of credibility, which, pre- 
paring the mind to receive Faith, ought according to you 
to be not only certain by supreme and human certainty, but 
hygupreme and absolute certainty, I will oppose Cfabriel Biel 
to you, who pronounces that to receive Faith 'tis sufficient 
that the motives of credibility be proposed as probable. Do 
you believe that children, illiterate, gross, ignorant people, 
who have scaroely the use of Ileason, and notwithstandiag 
have received the gift of Faith, do most clearly and 
most steadfastly conceive those forementioned motives of 
credibility ? No, without doubt ; but the grace of God 
oomee in to their assistance, and sustains the imbecility of 
Kature and Reason. 

"This is the common opinion of divines. Reason has 
need of divine grace, not only in gross, illiterate persons, 
but even in those of parts and learning ; for bow clear- 
sighted soever that may be, yet it cannot make us have 
Faith, if celestial light does not illuminate us within, 
because, as I have said already, divine Faith being of a 
superior order cannot derive its efBcacy from human 

3 pp. 331, ass. ' 
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{utK.' "This ia likewim the dootirin« at St. 

Thomas Aqidnas : ' The ligbt of Faith makee thingB seen 
that are believed.' He aays moreoTer, * BelieTon hare 
knowledge of the things of Faith, not in a demonstrative 
way, hat so as by the light of Faith it appears to them 
that they onght to be believed.' " * 

10. 

It is evident what a special influence such doctrine as 
duB most esert upon the theological method of those who 
hold it. Arguments will oome to be oonsidered as sug- 
gestions and guides rather than logioal proofs; and 
developments as the dow, spontaneous, ethical growth, 
not the sdentifio and oompulaozy xeeulta^ of existing 
opinions. 

f 3. Theology. 
I have spoken and have still to spei^ of die action cd 
logic, implicit and explicit, as a safeguard, and thereby a 
note, of legitimate developments of doctrine: but I am 
regarding it here as that oontinnous tradition and habit 
in the Church of a scientific analysis of all revealed truth, 
which is an ecoleeiastical principle rather than a note of 
any kind, as not merely bearing upon the process of 
development, bat applying to all religions teaching 
equally, and which is idmost unknown beyond the pole 
of Ohristendom. Reason, thus considered, is subservient 
to faith, as handling, examining, explaining, recording 
cataloguing, defending, the truths which faith, not 
reason, has gained for us, as providing an intellectual 
expression of supernatural facte, eliciting what is implicit, 
comparing, measuring, connecting each with each, and 
fonaing one and all into a theological efystem. 

• ^ 828; B8(X * jip. SSO, SBL 
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The first Bt^ in theology Ib investigatiou, an investi- 
gation arising out of the li velj interest and devout welconio 
w)iioh the matters investigated claim of ua; and, if 
Scripture teaches ue the duty of faith, it teaches quite as 
distinctly that loving inquisitiTeness which is the life of 
the Schoia. It attributes that temper both to the Blessed 
Virgin and to the Angela. The Angels are said to have 
" desired to look into the mysteries of Revelation," and it 
is twice recorded of Mary that she " kept these things and 
pondered them in her heart." Moreover, her words to the 
Archangel, "How shall this beP" show that there is a 
questioning in matters revealed to us compatible with the 
fullest and most absolute faith. It has sometimes been 
said in defenoe and commendation of heretics that " their 
misbelief ai least showed that they had thought upon the 
aubjeot of religion ;" this is an unseemly paradox, — at the 
same time there certainly is the opposite extreme of a readi - 
ness to receive any number of dogmas at a minute's warning, 
which, when it is witnessed, fairly creates a suspicion that 
they are merely professet] with the tongue, not intelligently 
held. Oar Lord gives no countenance to such lightness of 
mind ; He calls on His disciples to use their reason, and 
to submit it. Nathanael's questii^n " Can there any good 
thing come out of Nazareth P " did not prevent, our Lord's 
praise of him as "an Israelite without guile." Nor did 
lie blame ^Nioodemus, except for want of theological 
knowledge, on bis asking " How can these things be f " 
Kveu towards St. Thomas He was gentle, as if towards one 
of those who had " eyes too tremblingly awake to bear with 
dimness for His sake." In like manner He praised the cen- 
turion when he argued himself into a, confidenoe of divine 
help and relief from the analogy of his own profession ; and 
left hia captious enemies to prove for themselves from the 

I 
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mission of the Baptist His own mission; and asked them 
" if David called Him Lord, how was He his Son P " and, 
when His disciples wished to hare a particular matter 
taught them, chid them for their want o( " nnderetandiag." 
And these are but some ont of the various instuioas which 
He gives as of the same leason. 



Reason has ever been awake and in exercise in the 
Church siter Him from the firsb Scarcely were the 
Apostles withdrawn from the world, wheD tiie Martyr 
Igoatina, in his way to the Soman Amphitheatre, wrote 
his strikingly theolc^oal Epistles; he was followed by 
IrenffiOB, Hippolytos, and Tertnllian ; thus we are Imxii^t 
to the age of Athanadus and his contemporaries, and to 
Augustine. Then we pass on by Maximus and John 
Damascene to the Middle age, when theology was made still 
more scientific by the Schoolmen ; nor has it become leas 
so, by passing on irom St. Thomas to the great Jeeoit 
writers Suarez and Vasquea, and then to LambertinL 

{ 4. Scripture and it» Mystical Interpretation. 

Several passages have occurred iu the foregoing Ohap- 
t«r8, which serve to suggest another principle on which 
some words are now to be said. Theodore's exclusive 
adoption of the literal, and repudiation of the mystical 
interpretation of Holy Scripture, leads to the oonsideration 
of the latter, as one of the oharacteristic conditions or 
principles on which the teaching of the Church has ever 
proceeded. Thxia Christianity developed, as we have 
incidentally seen, into the form, first, of a Catholic, then oi 
a Papal Church. How it was Scripture that was made the 
rule on which this development proceeded in each case, and 
Scripture moreover interpreted in a mystdoal aeiue; and. 
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whereas at first certain texts were inootuiBteatly coafined to 
the letter, and a Milleunium was ia coneequence expected, 
the Tery course of events, as time went on, interpreted the 
propheciea about the Church more truly, and that first in 
respect of her prerogatiTe as oocapying the orbia terrarum, 
next in support of the olaims of the See of St. Peter. 
lioB is but one specimen of a oertain law of Christian 
teaching, which is this, — a reference to Scripture through- 
out, and especially in its mystical sense.* 

a. 

1. This is a characteristic which will became more' and 
more evident to ne, the more we look for it. The divines 
of ihe Church are iu every age engaged in regulating 
themselves by Scripture appealing to Scripture in proof 
of their conclusions, and exhorting and teaching in the 
thoughts and language of Scripture. Scripture may be 
Baid to be the medium in which the mind of the Church 
has energized and developed.' When St. Methodius would 
enforce the doctrine of vows of celibacy, he refers to the 
book of Nuiubers ; and if St. Irenseus proclaims the 
dignity of St, Mary, it ia from a comparison of St Luke's 
Gospel with Genesis. And tiius St. Cyprian, in his 
Testimonies, resto the prerogatives of martyrdom, as 

* ^id. Praph. Offic. Lect. liil. [Tu Media, vol. L p. 809, &c] 
' A late writer goei farther, and maintaiiu that it ia not determiiud bj 
the Council of Trent, whether the whole of the Berelaticai I* in Bcriptnra 
or not. 'The Sjnod declares that the CbrUtian 'truth and diidpline are 
contaioed in written books and nnwritten traditioni.' ^Hiejr ware well 
•ware that the oonttoret^ tbm ww, whether the Chriitian doctrine ma 
oal; impart oontained in Scripture. Bnt the; did not dare to frame their 
decree openlj in accordance with the niodem Bomlah Tlew ; th^ did not 
Tentoie to affirm, ai thej might eaaily hav* done, that tlM Cbriiitian Teritj 
■ was oontaiued partlf in written books, and parlfy in nnwritten trtH- 
tionn' "— Paima- o» On Church, vol. 2, p. 15. Vid. Difflcultiai of Angl. 
vol ii. pp U, UL 
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indeed the whole circle of Christian doctrine, on the 
declaration of certain texts; and, vhtai in his letter to 
Antonion he seems to alludo to Purgatoiy, he refers to our 
Lord's words about "the prison " and " paying the last 
farthing;." And if 6t IgnatiuB exhorts to unity, it is from 
St. Paul ; and he quotes St Luke against the Phantasiasts 
of his day. We have a first instance of this law in the 
Epistle of St. Polycarp, and a last in the practical works 
of St. Alphonso Liguori. St. Cyprian, or St. Ambrose, or 
St. Bede, or St. Bernard, or St. Carlo, or such popular 
books as Horstiua's Paradisua Animte, are specintens of a 
rule which is too obrious to need formal proof It is 
exemplified ia the theological decisions of St. Athanaeins 
in the fourth century, and of St. Thomas in Uie thirteenth ,- 
in the structure of the Canon Law, and in the Bulls and 
Letters of Popea It is instanced in the notion so long 
prevalent in the Church, which philosophers of this day 
do not allow us to forget, that all truth, all science, must 
be derived Irom the inspired volume. And it is recognized 
as well as exemplified ; reoognized as distinctly by writers 
of the Society of Jesua, as it is copiously exemplified by 
the Ante-nicene Fathers. 



"Scriptures are called canonical," aays Salmeroa, "as 
having been received and set apart by the Ohurch ioto the 
Canon of sacred books, and because they are to us a rule 
of right belief and good living; also beoause they ought 
to rule and moderate all other doctrines, laws, writings, 
whether ecclesiastical, apocryphal, or human. For as these 
agree with Uiem, or at least do not disagree, so far are 
they admitted ; but they are repudiated and reprobated so 
far as they differ from them even in the least matter."' 
Again : " The main subject of Scripture is nothing elm 
' Opp.t.l,p.4. 
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than to treat of the God-Maa, or the Maa-(!lo(l, Christ 
Jeaus, not only in the New Testament, which is open, but 

in the Old For whereas Soriptare contains 

nothing bnt the preoepts of belief and oondnot, or faith 
and works, the end and the meaoa towards it, the Creator 
and the creature, love of GK>dand our neighbour, creation 
and redemption, and whereas all these are found in Christ, 
it follows that Christ is the proper Bnbjeot of Oanonioal 
Scripture. For all matters of faith, whether oonceming 
Creator or creaturea, are recapitulated in Jesus, whom 
every heresy deai«, according to that text, ' Every spirit 
that divide (solvit) Jesus is not of Qod ;' for He as man is 
united to the Godhead, and as God to the manhood, to 
the Father irom whom He is bom, to the Holy Ghost who 
proceeds at once from Christ and the Father, to Mary his 
DQOst Holy Mother, to the Church, to Scriptures, Sacra- 
ments, Saints, Angels, the Blessed, to Divine Grace, to 
the authority and ministers of the Ohuroh, so that it is 
lightly said that every heresy divides Jesus." ^ And again : 
" Holy Scripture is so fashioned and composed by the Holy 
Ghost as to be accommodated to all plane, times, persons, 
difficulties, dangers, diseases, the expulsion of evil, the 
obtaining of good, the stifling of errors, the establishment 
of dootriues, the ingrafting of virtues, the averting of 
vices. Hence it is deservedly compared by St. Basil to a 
dispensary which supplies various medioines against every 
complaint. From it did the Church in the age of Martyrs 
draw her firmness and fortitude ; in the age of Doctors, 
her wisdom and light of knowledge ; in the time of 
heretics, the overthrow of error ; in time of prosperity, 
humility and moderation; fervour and diligence, iu a 
lukewarm time ; and in times of depravity and growing 
abu^e, reformation from corrupt living and return to the 
first estate." • 

» Opp. t. L pp. 4, ^ ' Ibid. p. 9. 
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4. 

" Holy Boripture," says Coraelitis k Lapide, " contains 
the beginniiiga of all theology : for theology is nothing 
but the aoienoe of omoloBiooa vhioh are drawn from 
principles certain to faith, and therefore is of all sciences 
most august as well as certain ; but the principles of faith 
and faith itaelf doth Scripture contain ; whence it evidently 
follows that Holy Scripture lays down those principles of 
theology by which the theologian begets of the mind's 
reasoning his demonstrations. He, then, who thinks he 
can tear away Scholastic Science from the' work of 
commenting on Holy Scripture u hoping for. offipring 
without a mother."' Again; "What is the anbjeot- 
matter of Scripture t Must I say it in a word P Its aim 
is de, omni mbili; it embraces in its bosom all studies, all 
that can be known : and thus it is a certain uDiversity of 
sciences containing all sciences eitJter 'formally' or 
' eminently.' " ' "■ 

Nor am I aware that later Post-tridentine writers deny 
that the whole Catholic faith may be proved from Scrip- 
ture, though they would certainly maintain that it is not 
to be fonnd on the surface of it, nor in ench sense that it 
may be gained irom Scripture without the aid of Tradition. 

5. 
2. And this has been the doctrine of all ages of the 
Church, as is shown by the disinclination of her teachers 
to confine themselves to the mere literal interpretation ol 
Scripture. Her most subtle and powerful method of proof, 
whether in ancient or modem times, is the mystical sense, 
which is so frequoitly used in doctrinal controversy as on 
many occasions to supersede any other. Thus the Council 
of Trent appeals to the peace-offeriug spoken of in Malachj 
t FrMin.6, » f.*, 
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in proof of tbe Euobaristio Saorifioe; to the water and 
blood issuing {torn our Lord's side, and to tha mentioD of 
" waters " in the Apooalypae, in admonishing on the 
subject of the mixture of water with th« wine in the 
Oblation. Thus Bflllannine defends Monastio oelibaoy by 
our Lord's words in Matthew xix.., and refers to " "We 
went through 6re and water," &c, in the Psalm, as an 
argument for Purgatory ; and these, as is plain, are but 
specimens of a rule. Kow, on turning to primitive Con- 
troversy, we find this method of interpretation to be the 
very basis of the proof of the Oatholio doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity. Whether we betake ourselves to the Ante- 
nioene writers or the Nicene, certain texts will meet us, 
which do not obvioasly refer to that doctrine, yet are put 
forward as palmary proofs of it. Such are, in respect of our 
Lord's divinity, " My heart is inditing of a good matter," 
or " has bnrat forth with a good Word j" " The Lord 
made " or "possessed Me in the beginning of His ways ;" 
" I was with Him, in whom He delighted ;" " In Thy 
Light shall we see Light;" "Who shall declare His 
generation ? " " She is the Breath of the Power of GKhI ;" 
and " His Eternal Power and Qodhead." 

On the other hand, the School of Antioch, which adopted 
the literal interpretation, was, as I have noticed above, the 
very metropolis of heresy. Not to^speak of Lucian, whose 
history is but imperfectly known, (one of the first masters 
of this school, and also teacher of Arius and his prinoipal 
supporters), Diodorus and Theodore of Mopsuestia, who 
were the moet eminent masters of literalism in the succeed^ 
ing generation, were, as we have seem, tha forerunners of 
Nestoriauism. The case had been the same in a still 
earlier age ; — ^the Jews clung to the literal sense of the 
Scriptures and hence rejected the Ctospel ; the Christian 
Apologists proved its divinity by means of the allegorical. 
The formal connexion of this mode of interpretatioo ^tli 
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Ohrirtian ilieology is noticed by Porphyry, who speaks of 
Origen aod others sa borrowing it from heathen philoeopliy, 
both in explanation of the Old Teetament and in defence 
of their own doctrine. It may be almost laid down aa an 
historical fact, that the myatical interoretation and ortho- 
doxy will stand or fall together 



This is clearly seen, as regards the primitiTe theology, 
by a recent writer, in the course of a Disaertatioa npon 
St. Ephrem. After observing that Theodore of Heraclea, 
Eusebius, and DiodoruB gave a systematio opposition to the 
mystical interpretation, which had a sort of sanotion from 
AntiquityandtheortbodoxChurch,lie proceeds; "Ephrem 
is cot as sober in his interpretations, nor couU it be, since 
he was a zealous disciple of the orthodox faith. For all 
those who are most eminent in such sobriety were as for 
as possible removed from the faith of the Councils. .... 
Oo the other hand, all who retained the faith of the Church 
never entirely dispensed with the spiritual sense of the 
Scriptures. For the Councils watch«i over the orthodox 
faith ; nor was it safe in those ages, as we learn especially 
from the instance of Theodore of Mopsneatia, to desert the 
spiritual for an exclusive cultivation of the literal method. 
Uoreover, the allpgorioal interpretati<m, even when the 
literal sense was not injured, was also preserved ; beoausa 
in those times, when both heretics and Jews in oontroversy 
were stubborn in their objections (o Christian dootrine, 
maintaining that the Messiah was yet to come, or denying 
the abrogation of the Sabbath and ceremonial law, or 
ridiculing the Christian dootrine of the Trinity, and 
especially that of Christ's Divine Nature, under such 
oiroumstancea ecclesiastical writers found it to their 
purpose, in answer to such exceptions, violently to refe; 
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every part of Scripture by allegory to' Ohriat and HU 
Church.'" 



With this passage irom a learned Oerraan, illustratiDg 
the bearing of the allegorical method upon the Judaic and 
Atbanasian coutroTereiefl, it will be well to compare the 
followiag passage ^om the latitudinarian Hale's " Ckilden 
Remains," as directed against the theology of Rome. 
" The literal, plain, and micontrovereible meaning of 
Scripture," he eays, "without any addition or supply by 
way of interpretation, is that alone which for ground of 
faith we are necessarily bound to accept; except it be 
there, where the Holy Ohost Himself treads us out another 
way. I take not this to be any particular conceit of mine, 
but that unto which our Church stands necessarily bound 
When we receded from theOhurch of Rome, one motive was, 
because she added unto Scripture her glosses as Canonical, 
to supply what the plain text of Scripture could not yield. 
If, in place of hers, we set up out own gloases, thus to do 
were nothing else but to puU down Baal, and set up an 
Ephod, to run round and meet the Church of Rome again 
in the same point in which at first we left her. . . . This 
doctrine of the literal sense was never grievous or pre- 
judicial to any, but only to those who were inwardly con- 
scious that their positions were not sufficiently grounded. 
When Cardinal Cajetan, in the days of our grandfathers. 
had forsaken that vein of postilling and allegorizing on 
Scripture, which for a long time had prevailed in the 
Church, and betaken himself unto the literal senset it was 
a thing so distasteful onto the Church of Rome that be 
was forced to find out many shifts and make many apo- 
logies for himself. The truth is (as it will appear to him 
that reads his writings), this sticking close to the literal 
' LeugBTke. de Bgia. S. pp. TS— 8Q, 
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MDse wu tliat alobe which made him to shake off many of 
those tenets upon which the Churoh of Koma and the 
refonned Ohupches differ. Bnt when the importimity of 
the Beformers, and the great credit of OalTin's writings ia 
that kind, had forced the divines of Borne to level their 
interpretations hj tiie same line ; when they saw that no 
paine, no subtlety of wit was strong enough to defeat the 
literal evidence of Scripture, it drove them on those 
desperate shoals, on which at this day they stick, to call 
in question, as far as they durst, the credit of the Hebrew 
text, and countenance against it a corrupt translation; 
to add traditions unto Scripture, and to make the Ohurch's 
interpretation, so pretended, to be above exoeption."* 



He presently adds oonoeming the allegorical sense : " If 
we absolutely condemn these interpretations, then must 
we condemn a great part of Antiquity, who are very much 
conversant in this kind of interpreting. For the most 
partial for Antiquity cannot choose but see and oonfees 
thus much, that for the literal sense, the interpreters of 
our own times, because of their skill in the original 
languages, their care of pressing the circumstances and 
coherence of the text, of comparing like places of Scripture 
with like, have generally surpassed the best of the 
ancients." * 

The use of Scripture then, especially its spiritual or 
second sense, as a medium of thought and d^uotion, is 
a oharaoteristio principle of doctrinal teaching in the 
Ohuroh. 

I 6. Dogma. 

1. That opinions in religion are not matters of in- 

differencCf but have a definite bearing on the position of 

' Yf. 24-«. » p. «7. 
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their holders in the Divine Sight, is ft principle on which 
the Evangelioal Faith has from the first developed, and on 
which that Faith has been the first to develope. I suppose, 
it hardly had any exercise under the Law ; the eeal and 
obedience of the ancient people being mainly employed in 
the maintenance of divine worship and the overthrow ot 
idolatry, not in the action of the intellect. Faith is in this, 
as in other respects, a characteristic of the Gospel, except 
so far as it was anticipated, as its time drew near. Elijah 
and the prophets down to Ezra resisted Baal or restored 
the Temple Service ; the Three Children refused to bow 
down before the golden image ; Daniel would turn his face 
towards Jerusalem; the Maccabees spumed the Glrecian 
paganism. On the other hand, the Oreek Philosophers 
were authoritative indeed in their teaching, enforced the 
" Ipse dixit" and demanded the faith of their disciplm ; 
but they did not commonly attach sanctity or reality to 
opinions, or view them in a religious light. Our Saviour 
was the first to " bear witness to die Truth," and to dia 
for it, when " before Pontius Pilate he witnessed a good 
amfeesion." St. John and St. Paul, following his example 
both pronounce anathema on those who denied " the 
Truth " or " brought in another (Jospel." Tradition tells 
US that the Apostle of love seconded his word with his 
deed, and on one occasion hastily quitted a bath because 
au heresiarch of the day had entered it. St Ignatius, hia 
contemporary, compares false teachers to raging dogs; 
and St. Polycarp, hia disciple, exercised the same severity 
upon Marcion which St. John had shown towards C&- 
rinthuH. 

2. 

St. Irenteos after St. Polycarp exemplifies the same 
doctrine : " I saw thee," he says to the heretic Fiorinus, 
" when I was yet a boy, iq lower Asia^ with Polycarp, 
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when thou wast living splendidly in the Imperial Court, 
and trying to reoomtnead thyself to Mm. I remembei 
indeed what then happened better than more recent oocur- 
renoes, {or the leaeoua of boyhood grow with the mind and 
become one with it. Thus I can name tiia place where 
blessed Polycarp sat and conversed, and his goings out 
snd comings in, and the fashion of his life, and the 
appearance of his person, and hia discourses to the people, 
and hia familiari^ with John, which he osed to tell of, 
and with the rest who had seen the Lord, and how he nsed 
to repeat their words, and what it was that he had learned 
about the Lord from them. . . . And in the sight of <3ud, 
I can protest, that, if that blessed and apostolical Elder 
bad heard aught of this doctrine, he had cried out and 
stopped his ears, saying after his wout, ' O Qood God, for 
what times hast thou reserved me that I should endnre 
this P ' and he had fled the place where he was sitting or 
standing when he heard it" It seems to have been the 
duty of every individual Christian from the first to witness 
in his place against all opinions which were contrary to 
what he had received in his baptismal catechizing, and to 
shun the society of those who maintained them. "So 
religious," says Irenfeus after giving his account of St. 
Polycarp, " were the Apostles and their disciples, in not 
even conversing with those who counterfeited the truth." * 



Such a principle, however, would but have broken up 
the Church the sooner, resolving it into the individual^ 
of which it was composed, unless the Truth, to which they 
were to bear witness, had been a something definite, and 
formal, and independent of lliemselves. Christians were 
bound to defend and to transmit the faith which they had 
received, and tbey received it from the rulers. of the 

* SuKb. Wat. iv. 14, T. SQ, 
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Cliuroli ; and, on .the other hand, it wm the duty of thoae 
rnlen to watoh over and define tbia traditionary faith. It 
is unneceosary to go over ground which has be^i truTeraed 
so often of late years. St. Iremeus brings the aubjeot 
before us in his desoription of St. Folycarp, part of which 
has already been quoted ; and to it we may limit onrselTes. 
" Polycarp," he says wben writing against the Qnostios, 
" whom we have eeen in our first youth, ever taught those 
lessons which he learned from the Apostles, which the 
Church also transmits, which alone are true. All the 
Churches of Asia bear witness to them ; and the sacoessorg 
of Folycarp down to this day, who is a much more trust- 
worthy and sore witness of truth than Talentinus, Marcion, 
or their perverse oompaniona. The same was in fiome in 
the time of Anicetus, and converted many of the afore- 
named heretics to the Church of Qod, preaching that he 
had received from the Apostles this one and only truth, 
which had been transmitted by the Church."' 



Nor was this the doctrine and practice of one school only, 
which might he ignorant of pbilos<^hy; the cultivated 
miudfl of the Alexandrian Fathers, who are said to owe so 
much to Pagan science, certainly showed no gratitude or 
reverence towards their alleged instructors, but maintained 
the supremacy of Cutholic Tradition. Clement^ speaks of 
heretical teachers as perverting Scripture, and essaying the 
gate of heaven with a false key, not raising the veil, as he 
and his, by means of tradition from Christ, but digging 
through the Church's wall, and becoming mystagognes of 
misbelief ; " for," he continues, " few words are enough to 
prove that they have formed their human assemblies later 
than the Gatholio Church," and "from that previoosly 
existing and most true Ohurob it is very clear that these 
r Ci8iti.HMr.iU. a, (4. • Ed. Potter, p. 897. 
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later hereraflB, and others wticli have been since, are oonn- 
terfeit and novel iaTentions." * " WlieD the Maroifoiites, 
ValentiDians, aud the like," says Origen, "appeal to 
apocryphal works, they are saying, ' Christ is in the 
desert;' when to canonical Scripture, 'Lo, He is in the 
ohamberB;' but we most not depart from that firgt and 
ecclesiastioal tradition, nor believe otherwise than as the 
Ohu'rcheB of God by sacceseion have transmitted to ns." 
And it is recorded of him in his youth, that he never could 
be brought to attend the prayers (rf a heretic who was in 
the house of his patroness, from abomination of his doctrine, 
" observing," adds Eosebius, " the mle of the Ohurch." 
Eusebius too himself, unsatisfactory as is his own tiieologyj 
cannot break from this fundamental rule ; he ever speaks 
of the Gnostic teachers, the chief heretics of bis period 
(at least before the rise of Arianiem), in terms most ezpies- 
sive of abhorrence and disgust. 



The African, Syrian, and Asian schools axe additional 
witnesses; Tertnlliaa at Carthage was strenuous for the 
dogmatic principle even after he had given up the tra- 
ditional. The Fathers of Asia Minor, who excommoui- 
cated Noetus, rehearse the Creed, and add, " We declare 
as we have learned ;" the Fathers of Antioch, who depose 
Paul of Sumosata, set down in writing the Creed from 
Scripture, " which," they say, " we received from the 
beginning, and have, by tradition and in custody, in the 
Catholic and Holy Churoh, until this day, by succession, 
as preached by the blessed Apostles, who were c^e-witoeeses 
and ministers of thf Word." ' 

) m. Potter, p. B99. 

) Ulem. Strom, vii. 17. Otigea foMatth. Coram. Bar. 46. SiiMb. Hlit. 
tL 8, fln. Splph. Hnr. 57, p. 480. Bonth, t. 8, p. 466. 
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Moreover, it is as plain, or even plainet, that what the 
OhrifitianB of the first ages anathematizedj included deduc- 
tions from the Articlee ofFaith, that is, false developmenta, 
as well as ooatradictions of those Articles. And, since the 
reaaon they commonly gave for using the anathema was that 
the doctrineinquestionwae strange and startling, it follows 
that the truth, which was ita contradictory, was also in some 
respect unknown to them hitherto ; which is also shown by 
their temporary perplexity, and their di£Bculty of meeting 
heresy, in particular cases. " Who ever heard the like 
hitherto P" says. St Athanasius, of Apollinarianism ; 
" who was the teacher of it, who the hearer f ' From Sion 
shall go forth the Law of Qod, and the Word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem ; ' but from whence hath this gone forth P 
What hell hath burst out with itP" The Fathers at 
Niossa stopped their ears ; and St. Irenceus, as above quoted, 
says that St. Folycarp, had he heard the Quostic blasphe> 
mies, would have stopped his ears, and deplored the times 
for which he was reserved. They anathematized the 
doctrine, not because it was old, but because it was new : 
the anathema would have altogether slept, if it ooold 
not have been extended to propositions not anathematized 
in the beginning ; for the very characteristic of heresy is 
thia novelty and originality of manifestation. 

Such was the exclusiveness of Christianity of old : I need 
not insist on the steadiness with which that principle has 
been maintained ever since, lor bigotry and intolerance 
is one of the ordintuy charges brought at this day against 
both the medieval Church and the modem. 

7. 

The Church's consistency and thoroughness in teaching is 

another aspect of the same principle, as is illustrated in the 
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followitig pOBsage from M. Guisot's History of Civilization. 
"The adTenaries," he says, "of the Reformation, knew 
very well what they were about, and what they required j 
they could point to their first prinuiplea, and boldly admit 
.ill the consequ^ices that might result from them. No 
^vemment was ever more consistent and Bystematic than 
that of the Romish Church. In fact, the Court of Rome 
was much more accommodating, yielded much more 
than the Reformers; but in principle it muoh more 
completely adopted it« own system, and maintained a 
much more consistent conduct. There is an immense 
power in this full confidence of what is done; ^lis 
perfect knowledge of what is required ; this complete 
and rational adaptation of a system and a creed," Then 
he goes on to the history of the Society of Jesus in illus- 
tration. "Everything," he says, "was unfavoarable to 
the Jesuits, both fortune and appearances ; neither prae- , 
tical sense which requires success, nor the imagination 
which looks for splendour, were gratified by their destiny. 
Still it is certain that they possessed the elements of great* 
ness; a grand idea is attached to their name, to their 
infiuenoe, and to their history. Why f because they 
worked from fixed principles, which they fully and clearly 
understood, and the tendency of which they entirely cfnnpre- 
hended. In the Reformation, on the contrary, when the 
event surpassed its conception, something incomplete, incon- 
Si'quent, aiid narrow has remained, which has placed the 
conquerors themselves in a state of rational and pliilosophi> 
cal inferiority, the influence of which has occasionally been 
felt in events. The confiict of the new spiritual order of 
things against the old, is, I Uiink, the weak side of the 
Reformation." * 

- Riir. GviL pp. aM— 888. 
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I 6. Additional Rema/rks. 

Such are aome of the mtellectual principles which are 
oharacteriBtio of Christianity. I observe, — 

That their continnity down to this day, and the vigour 
of their operation, are two distinct guarantees that the 
theological ooaoluaions to which they are snbflerTient are, 
in accordance with the Divine Promise, true developments, 
and not corruptions of the Bevehition. 

Moreover, if it be true that the principles of the later 
Oburoh are tiie same as those of the earlier, then, whatever 
are the variationa of belief between the two periods, the 
later in reali^ agrees more than it differs with the earlier, 
for principles are reeponsible for doctrines. Hence they 
who assert that the modem Roman system is the corrup- 
tknt of primitive theology are forced to discover some 
difference of principle between the one and the other ; for 
inatanoe, that the right of private judgment was secured to 
Che early Church and has been lost to the later, or, again, that 
the later Church rationalizes and the earlier went by faith. 



On this point I will but remark as follows. It cannot 
be doubted that the horror of heresy, the law of absolute 
obedience to ecclesiastical authority, and the doctrine of 
the mystical virtue of unity, were as strong and active in 
the Church of St. Ignatius and St Cyprian as in that of 
St. Carlo and St. Pius the Fifth, whatever be thought of 
the theology respectively taught in the one and in the 
other. Now we have before our eyes the effect of these 
prinoiples in the instance of the later Church ; they have 
entirely succeeded in preventing departure from the doc- 
trine rf Trent for tbwe hundred yeurs. Have we any 
reason for doubting, that from the same strictness the same 
fidelity would follow, in the first tliree, or any three, cen- 
turies of the Ante-tridentine period? Where then was 
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the Opportunity of oorruption in the Aree hundred jvars 
between St. Ignatiiu and St. Augiutiile f or between St. 
AngoBtine and St. Bede f or between St. Bede and St. 
Peter Damiani t or kgain, between St. Ireniens and St. Leo, 
St Cyprian and St. Gregory the Great, St. Athanaaiiu 
and St. John Damascene? Thus the traditi(ni(^ eig^te^i 
oentoriea beoomee a oolleotion of indefinitely many eatefug, 
each oommcnoing from its own point, and eaoh crossing the 
other ; and eaoh year, as it oomee, is guaranteed with Tariona 
degrees of cogenoy by every year whioh has gme before it. 



Moreover, while the developmMit of doctrine in the 
Church has been in accordance with, or in consequence of 
tiieee inunemorial prinoiples, the Tarioua heresiee, whioh 
hare from time to time arisen, have in one reepeet or other, 
as might be expected, violated those prinoiples with which 
she rose into exiatence, and whioh she still retains. Thna 
Arian and Neatorian sohoda denied the allegorical rule 
of Scripture interpretation ; the Chioetios and Eunomian^ 
for Faith professed to sabstitnte knowledge; and the 
Uanicbees also, aa St. Augustine bo touchingly declarea 
in the beginning of his work De UHUtate ereikndi. The 
dogmatic Rule, at least so far as regards its traditional 
character, was thrown aside by all those sects whioh, aa 
Tertullian tells us, claimed to judge for themselves from 
Scripture; and the Sacramental principle was violated, 
ipao fmto, by all who separated from the Church, — was 
denied also by Faustus the Manichee when he argued 
against the Catholic ceremonial, by Yigilantius in his 
opposition to relics, and by the Iconoclasts. In like manner 
the contempt of mystery, of reverence, of devoutness, of 
sanctity, are other notes of the heretical spirit. As to 
Protestantism it is plain in how many ways it has reversed 
the principles of Catholic theology. 
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APPLICATION OP THE THIRD NOTE OP A TBtJB 
DBVKLOPMENT, 

ABSIHILATIVB POWER. 

SiNOB religions syatems, tme and fabe, have one and 
the same great and oompreliensiTe subject-matter, they 
neoessarily interfere with one another as rirab, both in 
those points in which they agree together, and in those 
in whioh they differ. That Cthristianity on its rise was 
in these oirctunstauoe« of competition andcontroTersy, ia 
sufficiuitly evident even ttom a foregoing Obapter : it 
waa surrounded by rites, sects, and philosophies, which 
contemplated the same questions, sometimes advocated the 
same truths, and in no slight degree wore the same ex- 
ternal appearance. It ooold not stand still, it oonld not 
take its own way, and let them take theirs : they came 
across its path, and a conflict was inevitable. The very 
catare of a true phUoeopby relatively to other systems is to 
be polemical, eclectid unitive : Christianity was pdemical; 
it could not but be eclectic; but was it also unitive F 
Had. it the power, while keeping its own identity, of 
absorbing its antagonists, as Aaron's rod, according to St. 
Jerome's illustration, devoured the rods of the sorcerers of 
Egypt? Did it incorporate them into itself, or wa« it 
dissolved into them f Sid it assimilate them into its own 
*»8 n,,..-,, Google 
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sabetoaoe, or, keeping itf name, vaa it simply infected by 
them? In a word, were ita derelopments futhfiil or 
oorruptP Nor is this a qaestion merely of the early 
oentnries. When we consider the deep intereet of the 
oontroTersiea whioh Ohrietianity raiaee, the Tarious charao- 
ters of mind it haa swayed^ the range of aubjeota whioh it 
embraces, the many oonntiies it haa entered, the deep 
pbiloaophiea it has encountered, thevioiaBitudes it haa under- 
gone, and the length of time through which it haa lasted, ' 
it requires some assignable explanation, why we should 
not oonaider it substantially moiHfied and changed, that ia, 
corrupted, &om the first, by the numberless influences to 
which it has been exposed 



ITow there was this cardinal distlnotaon between Ohris- 
tianity and the religions and philosophies by whioh it was 
snrrounded, nay even the Judaism of the day, that it 
referred all truth and revelation to one source, and that 
the Supreme and Only God. Pagan rites which honoured 
one or other oat of ten thousand deities; philosophies 
which scarcely taught any sonrce of revelation at all; 
Qnoatic heresies which were based on Dualiam, adored 
angela, or ascribed the two Testamenta to distinct authors, 
could cot regard truth aa one, unalterable, consistent, 
imperative, and saving. But Christianity started with 
the primnple that there was bat "one Ood and one 
Hed^tor," and that He, "who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past onto the fathers by the 
Prophete, had in theae hst days spoken unto na by His 
Son." He had never left Himself without witness, and 
now He had come, not to undo the past, but to fulfil 
and perfect it. His Apostles, and they alone, possessed, 
venerated, and protected a Divine Message, as both eaored 
and sanctifying; and, in tlie collision and conflict of 
D,£,,t,7P-h»Google 
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opiniotu^-m ancient timea or modem, it was that Message, ' 
and not any ragae or antagonist teaching, that was to 
succeed in pnriiying, assiaiilating, transmuting, and taking 
into itself the many-ooloured beliefs, forms of worehip, 
codee of doty, schools of thought, through which it was ever 
moving. It was Grace, and it was Truth. 



§ 1. The Assimilating Power of Dogmatic Truth. 

That there is a truth then ; that there is one truth ; 
that reL'gious error is in itself of an immoral nature ; that 
its maintainers, unless involuntarily snch, are guilty in 
mtuntaining it ; that it ia to be dreaded ; that the search 
for truth is not the gratification of curiosity; that its 
attainment has nothing of the excitement of a discovery; 
that the mind is below truth, not above it, and ie bonnd, 
not to descant upon it, hnt to venerate it ; that truth and 
falsehood are set before us for the trial of onr hearts ; that 
our choice is an awful giving forth of lota on which salva- 
tion or rejection is inscribed ; that " before all things it is 
necessary to hold the Catholic faith ;" that "he that would 
be saved must thus think," and not otherwise; that, "if 
thou orieat after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for 
understanding, if thou eeekest her as silver, and searchest 
for her as for hid treasure, then shalt thou understand the 
fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God,"— this 
is the dogmatical principle, which has s^agth. 

That truth and falsehood in religion are but matter of 
opinion ; that one doctrine is as good as another ; that the 
Governor of the world does not intend that we should 
gain the truth ; that there is no truth ; that we are not 
more acceptable to God by believing this than by believing 
that ; that no one is answerable for his opinions ; that they 
are a matter of necessity or accident ; that it is enough if 
we sincerely hold what we profess ; that onr merit lies in 
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aeekiag, not io poweaaiDg ; that it is a duty to follow what 
•eenu to tu trm, without a fear lest it should not be true ; 
that it may be a gain to succeed, and can be no harm to 
fail; that we may take up and lay down opinions at 
pleasure ; that belief belongs to the mere intelleot, not to 
the heart also ; that we may safety trust to ourselves in 
matters of Faith, and need no other guide, — this is the 
principle of philosophies and heresies, which is very 
weakness. 



Two opinions encounter ; each mayl>e abstractedly true; 
or again, each may be a subtle, comprebensive doctrine, 
vigorous, elastic, ezpansiTc, various; one is held as a 
matter of indifierenoe, the other as a matter of life and 
death ; one is held by the intellect only, the othw also by 
the heart : it is plain which of the two must succumb ta 
the other. Snoh was the conflict of Christianity with the 
old established Paganism, which was . almost dead before 
Christianity appeared ; with the Oriental Mysteries, flit- 
ting wildly to and fro like spectres ; with the Gnostics, 
who made Knowledge all in all, despised &e many, and 
called Catholics mere ohUdren in the Truth ; with the 
JV^eo-platoniste, men of literature, pedaots, visionaries, or 
courtiers ; with the Hanichces, who professed to seek 
Truth by Beason, not by Fai^; with the fluctuating 
teachers of the school of Antiooh, the time-serving 
Eusebians, and the reckless versatile Arians ; with the fa- 
natic Montanists and harsh Novatians,who shrank from the 
Catholic doctrine, without power to propagate their own. 
These sects had no stay or consistence, yet they contained 
elements of truth amid their error, and had Christianity 
been as they, it might have resolved into them ; but it had 
that hold of the truth which gave its teaching a gravity, a 
directness, a consistency, a sternness, and a force, to wluoh 
n,3t,7=^- In Google 
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its' rivals for the most part were strangers. It could not 
call evil good, or good evil, becaose it discerned the dif- 
ference between them ; it ooald not make light of what 
was eo solemn, or desert what was so solid. Henoe, in the 
oolliaion, it broke in pieces its antagonists, and divided the 
spoils. 

3. 

This was but another {arm of the spirit that mode mar* 
tyra. Dogmatism was in teaching, what oonfesmon was in 
act. Each waa the same strong principle of life in a 
different aspect, distinguishing the faith which was dis< 
played in it from the world's philosophies on the one side,, 
and the worid'a religions on the other. The heathen sects 
and the heresies of Chnstian history were dissolved by the 
breath of opinion which made them ; paganism shuddered 
and died at the very sight of the sword of persecution, 
whioh it had itself unsheathed. Intellect and force were 
applied as tests both upon the divine and upon the human 
work ; they prevailed with the human, they did hut be- 
come instruments of the Divine. "No one/* says St. 
Justin, " has so believed Socrates as to die for the doctrine 
whioh he taught." " No one was ever found undergoing 
death ftnr faith in the sun."' Thus Ohristianity grew in 
its proportions, gaining aliment and medicine from all 
that it oame near, yet preserving its original type, ixom 
its perception and its love of what had been revealed onoe 
for all and was no private imagination, 

4. 

There are writers who refer to the first centuries of the 
Church as a time when opinion was free, and the conscience 
exempt from the obligation or temptation to take on trust 
what it had not proved ; and that, apparently on the mere 

1 Juitia, Apol. it. 10, Trypb. ISl. 
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gronnd that the series of great theological dedrions did not 
oommenoe till the fourth. This seemB to be M. Gaizot's 
meaning when he eaya that OhriatianitT' " in the early ages 
was a belief, a sentiment, an individual oonviotion ;" ' t^t 
" the Christian society wppeam as a pure association of men 
animated by the same sentiments and -proieeang the same 
creed. The first Christians," be oontinnea, " assembled to 
enjoy together the same emotioDB, the same religions coa- 
Tictions. We do not find any doctrinal system estabUahed, 
any form of discipline or of laws, or any body of magis' 
trates." * What can be meant by saying that Cfaristianit}' 
had no magistrates in the earliest ages t — but, any hov, 
. in statements snch as these the diatiqction is not properly 
recognised between a principle and its exhibitions and 
instances, even if the fact were as is represented. The 
principle indeed of Dogmatism developes into Councils in 
the oonrse of time ; but it was aotive, nay sovereign from 
the first, in every part of Christendom. A conviction that 
truth was oue ; that it was a gift from without, a sacred 
trust, an inestimable blessing ; that it was to be reverenced, 
guarded, defended, transmitted ; that its absence was a 
grievous want, and its loss an unutterable calamity ; and 
again, the stem words and acts of St John, of Polycarp, 
Ignatius, Ireneeue, Clement, Tertullian, and Origrai ;— ijl 
this is quite consistent with perplexity or mistake as to 
what was truth in particular cases, in what way doahtM 
questions were to be decided, or what were the limits of 
the Revelation. Councils and Popes are the guardians 
and instruments of the dogmatic principle : they are not 
that principle themselves ; they presuppose the principle; 
they are summoned into action at the caU of the principle, 
and the principle might act even before the^ had thtat 
legitimate place, and exerolMd a recognized power, in the 
movements of the Christian body. - 

• Eorop. CW. p. 6ft tr. * ^ BB. 
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The iiiBtance of Consoience, which has already served us 
in illoBtrstion, may assist ob here. What Conscienoe is in 
the bist^ry of an individual mind, such was the dogmatic 
principle ia the history of Gbristiani^. Both in the one 
case aud tile other, there is the gradual formation of a 
directing power out of a principle. The natural voice of 
CoDscience is far more imperative in testifying and 
enforcing a rule of duty, than sucoessfhl in determining that 
duty in particular oases. It acts as a messenger &om above, 
and says that there is a right and a wrong, and that the 
right must be followed ; but it is varioosly, and therefore 
erroneously, trained in the instance of various persons. 
It mistakes error for truth ; and yet we believe that on the 
whole, and even in those oases where it is ill-instructed, if 
its voice be diligently obeyed, it will gradually be cleared, 
simplified, and perfected, so that minds, starting difierently 
* will, if honest, in course of time converge to one and the 
■ame truth. I do not hereby imply that there is indistinct- 
neas so great as this in the theology of the first centuries ; 
but so far is plain, that the early Church and' Fathers 
exercised far more a ruler's than a doctor's office : it was 
the age of Martyrs, of acting not of thinking. Doctors 
succeeded Martyrs, as light and peace of conscience follow 
upon obedience to it; yet, even before the Church had 
grown into the full measure of its doctrines, it was rooted 
in its principles. 



So far, however, may be granted to M. Ouieot, that 
even principles were not so well understood and so pare- 
fully handled at first, as they were afterwards. In the 
early period, we see traces of a conflict, as well as of a 
variety, in theological elements, which were in course of 
combination, but which required adjustment and manage- 
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meet before they oooU be used with {nrecigion aa oii«. In 
a tbouBsnd iaitacoea of a minor oharaoter, the itatementa 
of the early Fathers are but tokens of the mnltiplioity of 
openings which the mind of the Charch was making into 
the treasure-house of Truth ; real openings, but incomplete 
or irregular. Nay, the doctrines eren of the heretical 
bodies are indices and anticipations of the mind of the 
Ohorch. As the first step in settling a question of doo- 
trine is to raise and debate it, so heresies in every age may 
be taken as the measure of the existing state of thought 
in the Church, and of the movement of her theology ; they 
determine in what way the current is setting, and the rate 
at whioh it flows. 



Thus, St. Clement may be called the representatiTe of 
the eclectic element, and Tertullian of the dogmatic,, 
neither element as yet being fully understood by Catho- 
lics ; and Clement perhaps went too far in his accommo- 
dation to philosophy, and Tertullian asserted with exag- 
geration the immutability of the Creed. Nay, the two 
antagonist principles of dogmatism and assimilation are 
found in Tertullian alone, though with some deficiency of 
amalgamation, and with a greater leaning* towards the 
dogmatic. Though the Montanista professed to pass over 
the subject of doctrine, it is chiefly in TertuUian's Mon- 
tanistic works that his strong statements occur of the 
analterableness of the Creed ; and eztraTaganoe on the 
sabjeot is not only in keeping with the stem and vehe- 
ment temper of that Father, but with the general severity 
and harshness of his sect. On the other hand the very 
foundation of Montanism is development, Uiough not of 
doctrine, yet of discipline and conduct. It is said that its 
founder professed himself the promised Comforter, through 
whom the Church was to he perfected ; he provided pro- 
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pliets ae organs of the new revelation, and called Catbolios 
Ptyohioi or animal. Tertullian distinctly recognises even 
the prooeea of development in one of lut Montaniitio 
works. After speaking of an innovation npon usage, 
which his newly revealed truth required, he proceeds, 
" Tfaeiofbre hath the Lord sent the Paraclete, that, since 
human infirmity oould not take all things in at once, dis* 
cipline might be gradually directed, regulated and brought 
to perfection by the Lord's Vicar, the Holy Ghost. ' I 
have yet many things to eay to yon,' He aaith, &c What 
is this dispensation of the Paraclete hat this, that disci- 
pline is directed, Scriptures opened, intellect reformed, im- 
provements effected ? ITothing can take place without 
age, and all things wait their time. In short, the Preacher 
says ' There is a time for all things.' Behold the creature 
itself gradually advancing to fruit. At first there is a 
seed, and a stalk springe out of the seed, and from the 
stalk bursts out a shrub, and then its hranchee and foliaga 
grow vigorous, and all that we mean by a tree is unfolded ; 
then there is the swelling of the hud, and the bud is re- 
solved into a blossom, and the blossom is opened into a 
fruit, and is for a while rudim^ital and unformed, till, by 
degrees following out its life, it is matured into mellownesa 
of flavour. So too righteousness, (for there is the same 
Gtod both of righteousness and of the creation,) was at first 
in it« rudiments, a nature fearing God ; thence, by means 
of Law and Prophets, it advanced into infancy ; thence, 
by the gospel, it burst forth into its youth ; and now by the 
Paraclete, it is fashioned into maturity." * 



Kot in one principle or doctrine only, but in its whole 
system, Montanism is a remarkable anticipation or pre- 
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•age of developmente which soon began to show th«n- 
•elvea in the Churph, thoagh they were not perfected fi:w 
caDtoriei after. Itt rigid mointemaiioe of ^e original 
Creed, yet ite admission of a deTelopment, at least in the 
ritual, has just been instanced in the person of TertuUian. 
Equally Oatholifl in their principle, whether in lEtot or 
anticipation, wen most of the other pecoliaritaes of Mon- 
tanism : its rigorons fasts, its Tisions, its oomnendation of 
celibaoy and martyrdom, its contempt of temporal goods, its 
penitential discijdine, and its maintenance of a centre of 
unity. The doctrinal determinations and the eoclesiastioal 
oaageB of the middle ages are the true fulfilment of its self- 
willed and abortive attempts at precipitating the growth 
of the Oharcb. The favour shown to it for a while by 
Pope Victor is an evidence of its external resemblance to 
orthodoxy; and the oelebrated Martyrs and Saints in 
Africa, in the beginning of the third century, Perpetua 
and Felicitas, or at least their Acts, betoken that same 
peculiar temper of religion, which, when cut off from the 
Ohuroh a few years afterwards, quickly degenerated into 
a heresy. A parallel instance occurs in the case of the 
Donatists. They held a doctrine on the sulgect of Bap- 
tism similar to that of St. Cyprian : " Tincentius Liri- 
nensis," says Ctibbon, referring to Tillemont's remarks on 
that resemblance, " has explained why the Donatists are 
eternally burning with the devil, while St. Cyprian reigns 
in heaven with Jesus Christ."* And his reason is in- 
telligible: it is, says Tillemont, "as St. Augustine often 
says, because the Donatists had ttfoken the bond of peace 
and charity with the other Churches which St. Cyprian 
had preserved so carefully.'" 

9. 

These are specimens of the raw material, as it may be 
• Hut. t. % p. 8U. • Jlem. EoeL t. 6, p. 8S. 
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called, wbich, whether as foand in indiridual Fathers 
within die pale o{ the Ohnrch, or in heretics external to 
it, Bhe had the power, l^ means of the oontianity and 
firmness oi her principles, to convert to her own wes. 
She alone baa snooeeded in thus rejecting evil without 
sacrificing the good, and in holding together in one 
things which in all other schools are inoompatible. 
Gnostic or Platonic words are fonnd in the inspired 
theology of St. John ; to the Platonists Unitarian writers 
trace the doctrine of our Lord's diTinity ; Gibbon the idea 
of the Incarnation to the Gnostics. The Gnostics too 
seem firet to have qrstematically thrown the intellect 
upon matters of iaith ; and the very term " GKiostio " has 
been taken by dement to express bis perfect Christian, 
And, though ascetics existed from the beginning, tha 
notion of a religion higher than tiie Christianity of the 
Many, was first prominently brought forward by the 
Gnostios, Montaniets, Novatians, and Manichees. And 
while the prophets of the Montanists prefigure the 
Church's Doctors, and their professed inspiration her 
infallibility, and their revelations her developments, and 
the heresiandi himself is the unsightly anticipation of 
St. Francis, in Novatiao again we discern the aspiration 
of nature after such creations of grace as St. Benedict or 
St. Bruna And so the efibrt of Sabelluis to complete 
the enunciation of the mystery of the Ever-blesaed Trinity 
failed : it became a heresy ; grace would not be con- 
strained ; the course of thought could not be forced; — at 
length it was realized in the true UnitariBniam of St 
Augustine. 

10. 

Doctrine too is percolated, as it were, through different 

minds, beginning with writers, of inferior authority in the 

Church, and issuing at length in the enunciation of her 

Doctors. Origen, Tertnllian, nay Eusebius and the Ad- 
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lioobenes, wpply Uie nuteriftU, irom whicb tlie Fathers 
have wrought oat oommenta or treotiaes. St. Ch«gory 
Nananien and St. Basil digeeted into form the t^eologi- 
«al loiooiples of Origen ; St. Hilary and St. Ambroae are 
both indebted to the same great writer in their inte^ 
pretationa of S<»iptai« ; St AJnbrose i^aia baa talcea hia 
oomment on St. Luke &om Ensebios, and certain c^ his 
Traota from FhOo ; St. Cyprian called Tertollian ' his 
Haater ; and traces of TertuUian, in hia almost heretioal 
treatises, may be detected in the most finished seatenoea 
of St Leo. The school of Antiooh, in e^te of tiie here, 
tieal taint of various of its Masters, formed the genius of 
St. Cbrysosiom. And the Apocryphal gospels have oea.- 
tribnted many things for the derotitm and edification c^ 
Catholic believers.' 

The deep meditation which seems to have been exercised 
by the Fathers on points of dootrine, the dispates and 
turbulenoe yet lucid determination which oharacteriae the 
Counoite, the indecision of Popes, are all in different ways, 
at least when riewed together, portions and indications of 
the same prooees. The theology of the Churoh is no 
random combination of Tarioua opinions, but a diligent, 
patient working oat of one dootrine from many materials. 
The conduct of Popes, Councils, Fathers, betokens the 
slow, painM, anxious taking up of new truths into an 
existing body of belief. St. Athanaaius, St. Angsatine, 
St Leo are conspicuous for the repetition m ierminis of 
their own theological statements ; on the contrary, it has 
been observed of tbe heterodox Tertnllian, that bis works 
"indicate no ordinary fertility <^ mind in that he so little 
repeats himself or recurs to favourite tbougbta, as is fre- 
quently the case even with the great St. Augustine."* 

7 Qallnnd. t S, p. 673, note 8. 

> Tid. PreAioe to Oxford Tniul. of TertnlliMi, where tha chancterot 
bii mlDd ii adintnUy drawn out. 
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11. 
Here we see the dij^renee between originality of 
miDd and the gift and calling of a Doctor in the Oharch ; 
the holy Fathers just mentioned were intently fixing their 
minds on what tb^ tanght, grasping it more and more 
closely, Tiewing it on TariouB sides, trying its oonaistency, 
weighing their own separate capreasions. And thna if in 
some oases they were even left in ignorance the next 
genwation of teachers completed their work, for the same 
unwearied anxious process of thought went on. St. Gre- 
gory Nyasen finishes the investigations of St. Athanasius ; 
St. Leo guards the potemioal statements of St. Cyril. 
Clement may hold a purgatory, yet tend to consider all 
punishment pu^atorial; St. Cyprian may hold the un- 
sanctified state of heretice, but include in his doctrine a 
denial of their baptism ; St. Hippolytus may believe in 
, the personal existence of the Word from et«mity, yet 
speak confusedly on the eternity of His Sonship ; the Coun- 
cdl of Antiooh might put aside the Homousion, and the 
Council of ITioeea impose it ; St. Hilary may bdiere in 
a purgatory, yet confine it to the day of judgment; 
St. Athanaeins and other Fathers may treat with almost 
supernatural esactnces the doctrine of our Lord's incarna- 
tion, yet imply, as &r as words go, that He was ignorant 
viewed in His human nature ; the Athanasian Creed may 
admit the illustration of soul and body, and later Fathers 
may disconntenanoe it ; St, Augustine might first be 
opposed to the employment of force in religion, and then 
acquiesce in it. Prayers for the faithful departed may be 
found in the early liturgies, yet with an indistinctoees 
which included the Blessed Yit^n and the Martyrs in 
the same rank with the imperfect Christian whose sins 
were as yet unexpiated ; and succeeding times might keep 
what was exact, and supply what was deficient. Aris- 
totle might be reprobated by certain early Fathers, yet 
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fomiah the phraseology for Hieologioal definitiont after- 
Wftrd*. And in a difierant •abject-matter, St. Isidore and 
others might be sospioioiiB of the deooration of Chnrohea ; 
St. Pauliniu aod St. Helena advanoe it. And thna we are 
brooght on to dwell upcm the office of grace, as wdl as of 
truth, in «n*Wing the Church's oreed to derelope and to 
absorb withoat the risk of oorruption. 



g 2. The Ammilating Pofoer of SaeramMtat Grace. 

There is in truth a certain virtue or grace in the Gospel 
which changes the quality of doctrines, opinions, usages, 
actions, and personal characters when incorporated with 
it, and makes them right and acceptable to its DiTtue 
Author, whereas before they were either infected with evil, 
or at beet but shadows of the truth. This is the prin- 
ciple, above spoken of, which I have called the Sacra" 
mental. " We know that we are of God, and the whole 
world lieth in wickedness," is an enunciation of the prin- 
ciple ; — or> the declaration of the Apostle of the G«ntilea, 
" If any man be in Ohrist, he is a new creature ; old 
things are passed away, behold all things are become new. " 
Thus it is that ontwanl rites, which are but worthless in 
themselves, lose their eartUy character and become 
Sacraments under the Chx^ ; oiroumoision, as St Paul 
saySt is carnal and has come to an end, yet Baptism is a 
pOTpetual ordinance, as being grafted upon a system which 
is grace and truth. Elsewhere, he parallels, while he con- 
trasts, " the onp of the Lord " and " the cup of devils," in 
this respect, that to partake of either is to hold communion 
with the source from which it comes; and he adds 
presently, that " we have been all made to drink into one 
spirit." So ^^n he says, no one is justified by the works 
of the old Law ; while both he implies, and St. James 
declares, that Christians are justified by works of the New 
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Law. Af^ain he contrasto tiio exercises of the intelleot as 
exhibited by heathen ami Ghrtstiaa. "Howbeit," he 
says, after oondemniiig heathen wisdom, " we speak wisdom 
among them that are perteot, yet not the wisdom of this 
world ;" and it is plain that nowhere need we look for 
more glowing eloquence, more distinct profession of 
reasoning, more oarefal assertion of doctrine, than is to be 
found in the Apostle's writinga. 

In like manner when the Jewish exorcists attempted to 
" call over them which had evil spirits the Name of the 
Lord Jesus," the evil spirit professed not to know them, 
and inflicted on them a bodily injury ; on the other hand, 
the occasion of this attempt of theirs was a stupendous 
. instAnoe or type, in the person of St. Paul, of the very 
principle I am illostrating. "fiod wrought special 
miracles by the hands of Paul, so that from hia body were 
brought unto the sick handkerchiefs and aprons, and the 
diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits went out 
of them." The grace given Him was communicable, 
difiusive ; an influence passing from him to others, and 
making what it touched spiritual, as enthusiasm may be 
or tastes or panics. 

Parallel instancesocoar of the operatiouof this prinoiplein 
the history of the Church, from the time that the Apostles 
were taken from it. St. Paul denounces distinctions in meat 
and drink, the observance of Sabbaths and holydays, and 
of ordinances, and the worship of Angels ; yet Christians, 
from the first, were rigid in their stated fastings, venerated, 
OS St, Jnstin tells us, the Angelio intelligences,* and 
established the observance of the Lord's day as soon as 
persecution ceased. 

' Infri. lip. 411-415, 4o. 
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In like manDer CeleoB objects that Ghristi&nB did nob 
" endure the sight of temples, altars, and statues ;" Pop- 
phTry, that " they blame the rites of worship, Ttotima, 
and frankincense;" the heathen disputant in Minucins 
itsks, "Why have OhriatiaDs no altars, no temples, no 
oonspicuons imaf^f" and "no aaorifioee;" and yet it is 
plain from Tertultian that Ohristians had altars of their 
own, and sacrifioee and priests. And that they had 
chnrohes is again and again proved by Ensebins who had 
seen "the honses of prayer levelled" in the Dioolesian 
persecution ; from the history too of St. Gregory Thaoma- 
turgua, nay from Clement.' Again, St. Jnatin and Minu- 
oius speak of the form of the Cross in terms of reverence, 
quite inconsistent with the doctrine that external emblems 
of religion may not be venerated. Tertullian speaks ol 
Christians sigDing themsetvee with it whatever thej set 
about, whether they walk, eat, or lie down to sleep. In 
Eusebius's life of Constantine, the figure of the Cross holds 
a most conspicuous place ; the Emperor sees it in the sky 
and is converted ; he places it upon his standards ; he 
inserts it into his own hand when he puts up his statue ; 
wherever the Cross is displayed in hia battles, he oonquers ; 
he appoints fifty men to carry it ; he engraves it on his 
soldiers' arms ; and Lioinius dreads its power. Shordy 
after, Julian plainly accuses Christians of worshipping the 
wood of the Cross, though they refused to worship the 
aneile. In a later age the worship of images was intro- 



■ Orig. c. Cels. Tii. 63, rtii. 17 (rid. not. Baaed. In loo.), Aufpift. Ep. 
lOS, 16 ; Minnc. F. 10, Bud S2 ; Tertall. de Ontt. flu. ad Vim, i. fln. 
Boseb. Hist. viii. S| Clem. Strom. Til. 6, p. S4S. 

* TertoU. de Cor. 3 ; Joit. ApoL i. K ; Minac F. S J t Jaluo ap. Cjk 
Ti. p. lei, SpADli. 
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4. 

The principle of the distinction, by which these oh- 
Bervanoes were piouB in Christianity and superstitious in 
paganism, is implied in such passages of Tertullian, Lac- 
tantiua, and others, as speak of evil spirits lurking under 
the pagan statues. It is intimated also by Origen, who, 
after saying that Scripture so strongly " forbids temples, 
altars, and images," that Christians are " ready to go to 
death, if neoesaarj, rather than pollute their notion of the 
God of all by any such transgression," assigns as a reason 
"that, as far as possible, they might not fall into the 
notion that images were gods." St. Augustine, in reply- 
ing to Porphyry, is more express ; " Those," he says, 
"who are acquainted with Old and New Testament do 
not blame in the pagan religion the erection of temples or 
institution of priesthoods, but that these are done to idols 
and devils. . . True religion blames in their superstitions, 
not so much their sacrificing, for the ancient saints sacri- 
ficed to the True God, as their sacrificing to falas gods." ' 
To FaustuB the Mauiohee he answers, " We have some 
things in common with the gentiles, but our purpose is 
different."* And St. Jerome asks Yigilantius, who made 
objections to lights and oil, "Because we once worshipped 
idols, is that a reason why we should not worship God, for 
fear of seeming to address him with an honour like that 
which was paid to idols and then was detestable, whereas 
this is paid to Martyrs and therefore to be received f"* 

fi. 

Oonfidiag then in the power of Ohnstianity to resist the 

infection of avilf and to transmute the very instruments 

' Bpp 102, la • CoDtr. hut. to, 23. 

' liHct. ii. 16, 16 i Tertnlt. Spect. IS j Origen, c. CeU. tU. iH— M, 
kagMMt. £p. 102, 18 i Contr. fuat. u. 29 ; Hieron. e, Vi|^ 8, 
B b 2 
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and appeodageB of demoa-worahip to an evangelical use, 
and feeling also that these aisages bad originally oome from 
primitive revelations and.irom the instiaot of uatore, 
though they bad been cormpted ; and that they must 
invent what they needed, if they did not use what they 
found i and that they were moreover possessed of the very 
archetypes, of which paganism attempted the abadows; 
the mlera of the C^aroh from early times were prepared, 
should the oooasion arise, to adopt, or imitate, or sanction 
tbo existing rites and onstoma of the populace, as well as 
the philosophy of the educated class. 

St. Gregory Thaumatnrgna supplies the first instance 
on record of this economy. He was the Apostle of 
Pontus, and one of his methods for governing an untoward 
population is thus related by St. Gregory of Nyssa. 
"On returning," he says, " to the city, after revisiting tbs 
country round about, he increased the devotion of the peo- 
ple everywhere by instituting festive meetings in honour 
of those who bad fought for the faith. The bodies of the 
Martyrs were distributed in different places, and the peopls 
assembled and made merry, as the year oame round, 
holding festival in their honour. This indeed was a proof 
of his great wisdom . ■ . for, perceiving that the childish 
and untrained populace were retained in their idolatrous 
error by creature comforts, in order that what was of 
first importance should at any rate be secured to them, 
viz. that they should look to God in place of their vain 
rites, he allowed them to be merry, jovial, and gay at 
the monuments of the holy Martyrs, as if their behaviour 
would in time undergo a spontaneous change into greater 
seriousness and strictness, since faith would lead them to 
it ; which has actually been the happy issue in that popu- 
lation, all carnal gratification having turned into a spiri- 
tual form of rejoicing." * There is no reason to suppose 
* Tit. Thaom. p. lOOB. 
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that the'lioence here epoken of passed the limits of hum' 
less though rude festivity ; for it !« obBerrable that the 
same reason, the need of holidays for the multitade, is 
assigned hy Origen, Bt. Gregory's maBter, to explain the 
establishment of the Lord's Day also, and the Paschal and 
the Pentecostal foetivak, which hare never been viewed 
as nnlawful compliances ; and, moreover, the people were 
in fact eventually reclaimed from their gross habits by his 
indulgent polioy, a suooeasfUl issue which could not have 
followed an a*oommodation to what was sinful. 



The example set by St. GFregory in an age of perseontion 
was impetuously followed when a time of peace suooeeded. 
In the course of the fourth century two movements or 
developments spread over the face of Ghriat«ndom, with a 
rapidity charaoteristic of the Church ; the one ascetic, the 
other ritual or ceremonial. We are told in various ways 
by Eusebius,' that Constantino, in order to recommend 
the new religion to the heathen, transferred into it the 
outward ornaments to which they had been accustomed in 
their own. It is not necessary to go into a subject which 
the diligence of Protestant writers has made familiar to 
most of us. The use of temples, and these dedicated to 
particular Baints, and ornamented on occasions with 
branches of trees; incense, lamps, and candles; votive 
ofTerings on recovery from illness ; holy water ; asylums ; 
holydays and seasons, use of calendars, processions, 
blessings on the fields ; sacerdotal vestments, the tonsure, 
the ring in marriage, turning to the East, images at a 
later date, perhaps the eodesiastioal chant, and the Eyrie 
Eleison,' are all of pagan origin, and sanctified by their 
adoption into the Church. 

" i.p.8B?. 
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The eighth book of Theodoret'a work Adcerau* Oentiiea, 
ffkioli is " On the MartyTs," treats so largely on the 
subject, that we must content ourselves with only a epeci- 
men of the illustrations which it aSbrds, of the prinoipls 
acted on by St. Gregory Thaumaturgu*. " Time, wiiich 
makes all things decay," he says, speaking of the Martyrs, 
"has preserved their glory incorruptible,^ For as the 
noble soole of those conquerors traverse the heavens, and 
take part in the spiritual choirs, so their bodies are not 
consigned to separate tombs, but cities and towns di- 
vide them aihoQg them ; and call them saviours of souls 
and bodies, and physicians, and honour them as the pro- 
tectors and guardians of cities, and, using their interven- 
tion with the Lord of all, obtain through them divine 
gifts. And though eaoh body be divided, the grace re- 
mains indivisible; and that small, that tiny particle is 
eqnal in power with the Martyr that hath never been 
dispersed about. For the grace which is ever bloesoming 
distributes the gifts, measunng the bounty according to 
the faith of those who come for it. 

" Tet not even this persuades you to celebrate their 
Ood, but ye laugh and mock at the honour which is paid 
them hy all, and consider it a poUution to approach their 
tombs. Bat though all men made a jest of them, yet at 
least the Greeks could not decently complain, to whom 
belonged libations and expiations, and heroes and demi- 
gods and deified men. To Hercules, though a man . . . and 
compelled to serve Eurystheus, they built temples, and 
constrncted altars, and offered sacrifices in honour, and 
allotted feasts; and that, not Spartans only and Athe- 
nians, but the 'whole of Greece and the greater part of 
Harope." 
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Then, after going through the biatory of many heathen 
deitiee, and referring to the doctrine of the philosophers 
abont great men, and to the monuments of kings and 
emperors, all of vbioh at once are witneeeea and are in- 
ferior, to the greatness of (he Hartyra, he continues : "To 
their shrines we come, not once or twice a year or five 
times, bnt often do we hold celebrations ; often, nay daily, 
do we present hymns to their Lord. And the sound in 
health ask for its preservation, and those who atmggle 
with any disease for a release from their sufferings ; the 
childless for children, the barren to become mothers, and 
' those who enjoy the blessing for its safe keeping. Those 
too who are setting out for a foreign land beg that the 
Martyrs may be their fellow-traTellers and guides of the 
journey; those who have come safe back acknowledge 
the grace, not coming to them as to gods, but beseeching 
them as divine men, and asking their intercession. And 
that they obtain what they ask in faith, their dedications 
openly vitnese, in token of their cure. For some bring 
likenesses of eyes, others of feet, others of hands ; some of 
gold, others of silver ; and their Lord accepts even tiia 
small and cheap, measuring the gift by the o&rer's ability. 
.... Philosophers and Orators are consigned to oblivion^ 
and kings and captains are not known even by name to 
the many ; but the names of the Martyrs are better known 
to all than the names of those dearest to them. And they 
make a point of giving them to their children, with a view 
of gaining for them thereby safety and protection. . . . 
Nay, of the so-called gods, so utterly have the sacred 
places been destroyed, that not even their outline remains, 
nor the shape of their altars ia known to men of this 
generation, while their materials h ave been dedicated to the 
shrines of the Martyrs. For the Lord has introduced His 
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own dead in place of yonr goda; of the one He Iiath 
made a riddance, on the other He hath conferred their 
hononrs. For the Fandiui festiTal, the Diasiii, and the 
Dionysia, and your other snoh, we hare the feaste of 
Peter, of Paul, of Thomas, of Bergius, of Maroellus, of 
Ijeontina, of PonteleSmon, of Antony, of Manrioe, and of 
the other Martyrs ; and for that old-world prooeesion, and 
indecent^ of work and word, are held modeat festivitioa, 
without intemperance, or revet, or laughter, but with 
divine hymns, and attendance on holy duoonraea and 
prayers, adomed with laudable tears." This was the 
view of the " Evidences of Ohristianity " which a Bishop 
of the fifth century offered for the conversion of tin- 
believers, 

9. 

The introduction of Images was still later, and met with 
more opposition in the West than in the East. It i* 
grounded on the same great principle which I am illus- 
trating ; and 88 I have given extracts ffom Theodoret for 
the developments of the fourth and fifth centuries, eo will 
I now cite St. John Damascene in defence of the further 
developments of the eighth. ' 

" As to the passages you adduce," he says to his oppo- 
nents, " they abominate not the worship paid to our Images, 
but that of the Cfreeks, who made them gods. It needs 
not therefore, because of the absurd use of the Greeks, to 
abolish our use which is so pious. Enchanters and wisards 
use adjurations, so does the Church over its Catechumens ; 
but they invoke devils, and she invokes God against 
devils. Greeks dedicate images to devils, and call them 
gods ; but we to True God Incarnate, and to God's servants 
and friends, who drive away the troops of devils."' Again, 
" As the holy Fathers overthrew the temples and shrines 
of the deTils, and raised in their places shnnes in th« 
• Pa Inu^. i. 8iv 
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names of Saints and we worship them, so also they orer- 
threw the images of the devils, and in their stead raised 
images of Ohrist, and God's Mother, and the Saints. And 
under the Old Corenant, Israel neither raised temples in 
the name of men, nor was memory of man made a festival ; 
for, as yet, man's nature was nnder a oarse, and death was 
oondemnation, and therefore was lamented, and a corpse 
was reckoned unclean and he who touohed it; but now 
that the Godhead has been oombined with our nature, as 
some life-giving and saving medicine, our nature has been 
glorified and is trans-elemented into inoorruption. Where- 
fore the death of Saints is made a feast, and temples are 
raised to them, and Images are painted. . . For the Image 
is a triumph, and a manifeststiou, and a monument in 
memory of the victory of those who have done nobly and 
excelled, and of the shame of the devils defeated and over- 
thrown." Once more, " If because of the Law thou dost 
forbid Images, you will soon have to sabbatize and be 
circumcised, for these ordinances the Ijaw commands as 
indispensable ; nay, to observe the whole law, and not to 
keep tite festival of the Lord's Fascha out of Jerusalem : 
but know that if you keep the Law, Christ hath profited 
yoa nothing. .... But away with this, for whoever of 
yon are justified in the Law have fallen from grace." * 

10. 
It is quite consistent with the tenor of these remarks to 
observe, or to allow, that real auperetitions have sometimes 
obtained in parts of Christendom from its intercourse with 
the heathen ; or have even been admitted, or all but ad- 
mitted, though commonly resisted strenuously, by autho- 
rities in the Church, in oonseqnence of the reaemblanes 
which exists between the heathen rites and certain portions 
of her ritual As philosophy has at times corrupted her 
< Jtnd. U. 11. u. 
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divines, bo bag paganism corrupted her worBKippere ; and 
as the more iatellectual have been involyed in heresy, so 
have the ignorant been corrupted by superstition. Thus 
St. Chrysostom is vehement against the superstitious 
usages which Jews and Gentiles were introdncing among 
Christians at Antioch and Constantinople. " What shall 
ve say," he asks in one place, " about the amulets and 
bells which are hung upon the hands, and the scarlet 
woof, and other things full of such extreme folly ; when 
they ought to ioyest the child with nothing else save the 
protection of the Cross ? But now that is despised which 
hath converted the whole world, and given the sore wound 
to the devil, and overthrown all his power; while the 
thread, and the woof, and the other amulets of that kind, 
are entrusted with the child's safety." After mentioning 
further superstitions, he proceeds, "Now that among 
Greeks sooh things should be done, is no wonder ; but 
among the worshippers of the Cross, and partakers in un- 
speakable mysteries, and professors of such morality, that 
suoh unseemliness should prevail, this is especially to be 
deplored again and again." * 

And in like manner St. Augustine suppressed the feasts 
called Agapee, which had been allowed the African Chris- 
tians on their first conversion. "It is time," he says, 
" for men who dare not deny that they are Christians, to 
begin to live according to. the will of Christ, and, now 
being Christians, to reject what was only allowed that 
they might become Christians." The people objected the 
example of the Vatican Church at Rome, where such 
feasts were observed every day ; St. Augustine answered, 
" I have heard that it has been often prohibited, but the 
place is far off from the Bishop's abode (the Lateran), and 
in so large a city there is a multitude of carnal persons, 
especially of strangers who resort daily thither." * And 

» Horn. »a. in Cm. 1, Oif. tr. a Flearj, Hist. ii. 11. 0*f. ^. 
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in like manner it certainly is poosible that the conBcioos- 
ness of the sanctifying power in Christianity may have 
acted as a temptation to ains, whether of deceit or of 
Tiolence ; as if the habit or state of grace destroyed the 
sinfalness of certain acts, or as if the end jtutilied the 



11. 

It is but enunciating in other words the principle we 
are tracing, to say that the Church has been entrusted 
with the dispensation of grace. For if she can convert 
heathen appointments into spiritual rites and usages, what 
is this bat to be in possession of a treasure, and to exercise 
a discretionary power in its application ? Hence there 
has been from the first much variety and change, in the 
Sacramental acts and instruments which she has used. 
While the Eastern and African Churches baptized heretics 
on their reconciliation, the Church of Borne, as the Catholic 
Church since, maintained that imposition of hands was 
sufficient, if their prior baptism had been formally 
correct. The ceremony of imposition of hands was used 
on various occasions with a distinct meaning ; at the rite 
of Catechumens, on admitting heretics, in Confirmation, 
in Ordination, in Benediction. Baptism was sometimes 
- administered by immersion, sometimes by infusion. Lifant 
Baptism was not at first enforced as afterwards. Children or 
even in^ts were admitted to the Eucharist in the African 
Church and the rest of the W^et, as now in the Greek. 
Oil bad various uses, as for healing the sick, or as in the 
rite of extreme unction. Indnlgences in works or in 
periods of penance, had a different meaning, according to 
circumstances. In like manner the Sign of the Cross was 
one of the earliest means of grace ; then holy seasons, and 
holy placea, and pilgrimage to them; holy water; pre- 
(oribed prayers, or other observances; garments, as the 
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scapular, and saored reatments ; the rosary ; tlie cmcifix. 
And for rame wiae purpose doubtless, snoli as that of 
showing the power of- the Ohurch in the dispenaation of 
divine grace, as well as the perfeotbn and spirituality of 
the Eueharistio Presence, the Chalice is in the West with- 
held from all bat the celebrant in the Holy Eocharist. 

12. 

Since it has been represented as if the power of assimila- 
tion, spoken of in this Chapter, is in my meaning nothing 
more than a mereaccretJonpfdoctrinesor rites from without, 
I am led to quote the following passage in further illustra^ 
Hon of it from my " Essays," vol. ii. p. 231 : — 

"The phenomenon, admitted on all hands, is this : — That 
great portion of what is generally received as Christian truth 
is, in its mdiments or in its separate parts, to be found in 
heathen philosophies and religions. For instance, the doctrine 
of a Tdnity is found both in the £aat and in the West ; bo is 
the oeremoay of washing ; so is the rite of sacrifloe. The 
doctrine of tbo Divine Word is Platonic ; the doctrine of the 
Incarnation ia Indian ; of a divine kingdom is Judaic ; of 
Angels and demons is Magian ; the connexion of sin with the 
body is Gnostic ; celibacy is known to Bonze and-Talapoin; a 
sacerdotal order ia Egyptian ; the idea of a new birth is 
Chinese and £leusinian ; belief in sacntmeotal virtue is Py- 
thagorean; and hononrs to the dead are a polytheism. Such ' 
is the general nature of the fact before us; Mr. Milman argues 
from it,—' These things are in heathenism, therefore they are 
not Christian : ' we, on the contrary, prefer to say, ' these 
things are in Christianity, therefore they are not heathen.' 
That is, we prefer to say, and we think that Scripture bears 
DB out in saying, that from the beginning the Moral Gtovemor 
of the world has scattered the seeds of tmth lar and wide over 
its extent; that these have variously taken root, and grown 
op as in the wilderness, wild plants indeed but living; and 
hence that, as the inferior animals have tokens of an immaterial 
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principla in them, yet have not souls, bo the philoBOphies and 
religions of men have their life in cetlwn trne ideas, though 
thej are not directly divine. What man U amid the brute oreor 
tion, snoh is the Ghnrch among the schools of the world; and 
aa Adam gave names to the animals about him, so has the Church 
from the first looked round upon the earth, noting and visiting 
the doctrines she found there. She begui in Chaldea, and then 
stgonmed among the Canaanitee, and went down into Egypt, 
and thence passed into Arabia, till she rested in her own land. 
Next she encountered the merdiants of T^r^ and the wisdom 
of the East oountry , uid the Inznry of Sheba. Then she was 
otrried away to Babylon, and wandered to the schools of Greece. 
And wbercTcr she went, in trouble or in triomph, atiU she was 
a living spirit, the mind and voice of the Host High; 'sitting 
in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them 
queitions ;' claiming to herself what they said rightly, ijorreoting 
their errors, supplying their defects, completing their beginnings, 
expanding their surmises, and thus gradually by means of them 
enlarging the range and refining the sense of her own teaching. 
So far then from her creed being of donbtlbl credit beoanse it 
resembles foreign theologies, we even hold that one special 
way in which Proridenoe has imparted divine knowledge to us 
has been by enabling her to draw and collect it tt^ether out 
of the world, and, in this sense, as in others, to ' snck the 
milk of the Grontiles and to suck the breast of kings.' 

" How far in fact this process has gone, is a question of his- 
tory ; and we believe it has before now been grossly exagge- 
rated and misrepresented by those who, like Mr. Milman, have 
thought that its existence told against Catholic doctrine; but 
BO little antecedent difficulty have we in the matter, that we 
conld readily grant, unless it were a question of fkct not of 
theory, that Balaam was an Eastern sage, or a Sibyl was in- 
spired, or Solomon learnt of the sons of Mahol, or Moses was a 
scholar of the Egyptian hierophants. We are not distressed 
to be told that the doctrine of the angelic host came from 
Babylon, while we know that they did sing at the Nativity; 
nor that the vision of a Mediator is in Fhilo, if in very deed 
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He died for us on Calvary. Nor nre we afraid to allow, that, 
even after Hia eoming, the Church has been a treasure-hoose, 
giving forth things old and new, opting the gold of fresh triba- 
laries into her refiner's fire, or stamping upon her own, as time 
reqnired it, a deeper imprera of her Master's image. 

" The distinctioD between these two theories is broad aod 
obrions. The advocates of the one imply that Bevelatjon was 
a single, entire, solitsry act, or nearly so, introda^ng a certain 
messngoj whereas we, who munlain the other, oonsider that 
Divine teaching has been in fact, what the analogy of nature 
wonld lead ns to expect, 'at sundry times and in divers 
manners,* varions, complex, progresaive, and snpplementa) of 
itself. We consider the Christian doctrine, when analjEed. 
to appear, like the hnman fhtme, ' fearfhlly and wonderfdily 
made;' but they think it some one tenet or certain principles 
given oDt'at one time in their ftalness, without gradual enlargft 
meat before Christ's comiag or eluoidation afterwards. Thej 
cast off all that they also find in Pharisee or heathen; we eo» 
ceive that the Chnrch, like Aatod's rod, devours the serpents 
of the magiciaas. They are ever hunting for a fabnlons primi' 
tive simplicity; we repose in Catholic fUlness. Thej seek 
what never has been found ; we accept and use what even tbey 
acknowledge to be a substance. They are driven to maintain, 
on their part, that the Chnroh's doctrine was never pure; we 
say that it can never be corrupt. We oonsider that a divine 
promise keeps the Church Catholic from doctrinal corruption ; 
but on what promise, or on what enoourf^ement, they are 
seeking for their visionary purity does not appear." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

APPLICATION OP THE FOURTH NOTE OF A TRUS 
DBVELOPMBNT. 

LOGICAL 8EQUEKCE. 

Logical Sequence haB been set down above as a fourth 
test of fidelity in development, and shall now be briefly 
illustrated in the history of Ohristian dootrine. That is, 
I mean to give instanoes of one dootrine leading to another ; 
BO that, if the former be admitted, the latter can hardly be 
denied, and the latter can hardly be called a corruption 
without taking exception to the former. And I use 
"logical sequence'" in ooutraet both to that proceas of 
incorporation and assimilation which was last under 
review, and also to that principle of science, which has put 
into order and defended the developments after they have 
been made. Accordingly it will include any progress of 
the mind fi'om one judgment to. another, as, for instance, 
by way of moral fitness, which may not admit of analysis 
into premiss and oonclusion. Thus St. Peter ai^ed in 
the case of GomelinB and his friends, " Can any man forbid 
water that these should not be baptized, which have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost as well as weP" 

Such is the series of doctrinal truths, which start from 
the dogma of our Lord's Divinity, and again from such 
texts of Scripture as " Thou art Peter,' ' and which I should 
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have introdQcect here, had I not already uied them for a 
preriouB pnrpoBe in the Fourth Ohapter. I shall confine 
myaetf then for an example to the instance of the develop- 
ments whioh follow on the consideration of ain after 
Baptism, a subject which was tonohed upon in tite same 
Chapter, 

I 1. Panion*. 

It is not necessary here to enlarge en the benefits 
which the primitive Church held to be oonveyed to the 
soul by means of the Sacrament of Baptism. Its distin- 
guishing gift, which is in point to mention, was the 
plenary forgiveness of sins past. It was also held that 
ihe Sacrament could not be repeated. The question 
immediately followed, how, since there was bnt "one 
Baptism for the remiseiou of sins," the guilt of such sin 
was to be removed as was incurred after its admiiiiatra- 
tion. There must be some provision in the revealed system 
for so obvious a need. What could be done for those who 
had received the one remission of sins, and had sinned 
since P Some who thought upon the subject appear to 
have conceived that the Church was empowered to grant 
one, and one only, reconciliation after grievous offences, 
l^iree sins seemed to many, at least in the West, to be 
irremissible, idolatry, murder, and adultery. But each 
a system of Churoh discipline, however suited to a small 
commosity, and even expedient in a time of persecution, 
oould not exist in Christianity, as it spread into the orbis 
lerrarum, and gathered like a net of every kind. A more 
indulgent rule gradually gained ground; yet the Spanish 
Church adhered to the aucirait even in the fourth century, 
and a portion of the African in the third, and in the 
remaining portion there was a relaxation only as regards 
tiie crime ot inoontiaeuce. 
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3. 

Meanwhile a protest was made against the growing 
ioDovatioD : at the beginning of the third centuiy Mon- 
taniu, who was a sealot for the more primitive role, 
shrank from the laxity, as he oonaidered it, of the Asian 
Ohorches;* aa, in a different snbject-matter, Jovinian and 
TigilantinB were offended at the developments in divine 
worship in the oentory whioh followed. The Montaniats 
had TeGonree to the See of Rome, and at first with some 
appearance of enccess. Again, in Airica, where there had 
been in the fi^st instance a sohism headed by Feliciasimtis 
in fovoor of a milder discipline than St. Cyprian approved, 
a far more formidable stand was soon made in favour of 
Antiquity, headed by Novatns, who originally bad been 
of the party of Feliciasimus. This was taken np at Boms 
by Kovatian, who professed to adhere to the original, or 
at least the primitive rule of the Cburoh, viz. that thofie 
who bad once fallen from the faith oould in no case be 
received again.* The controversy seema to have found the 
following issuei^whether the Church bad the meant of 
pardoning sins committed after Baptism, which the iN^ova- 
tians, at least practically, denied. " It is fitting," says 
the Novatian Acesius, " to exhort those who have sinned 
after Baptism to repentance, but to expect hope of remis- 
sion, not frvm the priests, but from God, who hath power 
to forgive sins." ' The schiBin spread into the East, and 
led to the appointment of a penitentiary priest in the 
Catholic Chnrohee. By the end of the third century as 
many as four degrees of penance were appointed, through 
which offenders bad to pass in order to a reconciliation. 

g 2. PenaneM. 
The length and severity of the penanoe varied with 
, ibM. p. 164. 
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timei and plaoca. Sometime*, aa we have seen, it lasted, 
ia the case of grave offeDoea, throngh life and on to 
death, without any reooncUiatioii ; at other times it ended 
only in the natieum; and if, after reoonoiliation they did 
Dot die, their ordinary penance was atill binding on them 
either for life <nr for a certain time. In other oases it 
lasted t«n, fifteen, or twenty yean. Bnt in all cases, from 
the fint, the Bishop had the power of shortening it> and 
of altering the nature and quality of the pnniahment. 
Thus in ^e instance of the Empercw TheodosiuB, whom 
St. Ambrose shot ont from communion for the massacre 
at Thessalonioa, " according to the mildest rules of ecclesi- 
astioal discipline, which were eatahlished in the fourth 
century," eays ffibhon, " the crime of homicide was ex- 
[oated hy the penitence of twenty years; and aa it was 
tmpoBsiUe, in the period of human life, to parge the 
ftccumolated guilt of the massacre . . . the murderer 
should have been excluded &om the holy communion till 
the hour of his death." He goes on to say that the public 
edification which resulted from the humiliation of ao illus- 
triona a penitent was a reason for abridging the punish- 
ment. "It was sufficient that the Emperor of the 
Romans, stripped of the ensigns of royalty, should appear 
in a mournful and suppliant posture, and that, in the 
midst of the Church of Milan, he should hnmblj soUoit ' 
with sighs and tears the pardon of his sins.'' Hia penance 
was shortened to an interval of about eight months. Hence 
arose the phrase of a "pcenitmUa kgitima, plena, etjmtaf 
which signifies a penance sufficient, perhaps in length of 
time> perhaps in intensity of punishment. 

^ 3. 8ati^action». 

Here a serious question presented itself to the minds 

of Ohristians, which was now to be wrought out : — Were 
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these panishments merely sigiu of contrition, or in any 
Benee Batisfactions for sin P If the former, they might be 
absolutely remitted at the discretion of the Church, as 
sooD as true repentance was disooTered } the end had then 
been attained, and nothing more was necessary. Thus 
St. Ohrysoatom says in one of his Homilies/ " I require 
not continuance of time, but the correction of the soul. 
Show yoar contrition, show your reformation, and all is 
done." Yet, though there might be a reason of the moment 
for shortening the penance imposed by the Church, thia 
does not at all decide the question whether that ecclesias- 
tical penance be not part of an expiation made to the 
Almighty Judge for the sin ; and supposing this really to 
be the case, the question follows. How is the complement 
of that satisfaction to be wrought out, which on just 
grounds of present expedience has been suspended by the 
Ohnrch now f 

As to this question, it cannot be doubted that the 
Fathers considered penance as not a mere expression of 
contrition, but as an act done directly towards God and a 
means of arerting His anger. "If the sinner spare not 
himself, ho will be spared by God," says the writer who 
goes under the name of St. Ambrose. " Let him lie in 
eaokcloth, and by the austerity of his life make amends 
for the offence of his past pleasures," says St. Jerome. 
"Aa we have sinned greatly," says St. Cyprian, "let us 
weep greatly ; for a deep wound diligent and long tending 
must not be wanting, the repentance must not fall abort 
of the offence." " Take heed to thyself," says St. Basil, 
"that, in proportion to the fault, thou admit also the 
restoration from the remedy."' If so, the question fol- 
lows which was above contemplated,— if in consequence 
of death, or in the exercise of the Church's discretion, the 

* Horn. 14, ia 8 Cor. ftn. 

» Vid. TertnU. Oif. tr. pp. 874, t. 
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"plena panitentta " is Dot Accomplubed in it« eoolesiaatio&l 
■lutpe> how and when will the residue be exacted P 

i 4. Ptwgedoiy. 

Clement of Alexandria answers this portioalar question 
very diatinotly, according to Bishop £aje, though not 
io some oAer points expressing himself conformably to 
the doctrine afterwards reoeiTed. " Clement," eays that 
author, "distinguishes between sins committed before 
and aiter baptism : the former are remitted at baptism ; 
the latter are purged by discipline. . . . The necessity of 
this purifying discipline is such, that if it does not take 
place in this life, it must after death, and is then to be 
efiFeoted by fire, not by a destmotiTe, but a discriminating 
fire, pervading the soul which passes through it." * 

There is a celebrated passage in Bt. Cyprian, on the 
sdbjeot of the punishment of lapsed Christians, which 
certainly seems to express tiie same doctrine. " St. Cyprian 
is argning in faTonr of readmitting the lapsed, when 
penitent ; and his argument seems to be tJiat it does not 
follow that we absolve them simply because we simply re- 
store them to the Church. He writes thus to Antonian ; 
' It is one thing to stand for pardon, another to arrive at 
glory ; one to be sent to prison (miasum in earcerem) and 
not to go out till the last farthing be paid, another to re- 
ceive at once the reward of faith and virtue ; one thing 
to be tcomented for sin in long pain, and so to be cleansed 
and purged a long while by fire (purgar* dm igm), 
another to be washed from all sin in martyrdom; one 
thing, in short, to wait for the Lord's sentence in the 
Day of iTudgment, another at once to be crowned by Him.' 
Some understend this passage to refer to the penitential 
discipline of the Church which was imposed on the peni- 
* Clem. tb. iX Tid. alto TtrtnU, i» Xaim. On. 
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tent ; and, as far as the coatoxt goes, certainly no sense 
could be more apposite. Yet . . . the words in themeelves 
seem to go beyond any mere eoolesiastioal, though virtu- 
ally divine censure ; eepeoially ' mtamm m eareerem ' and 
'purffori dm igne.' "' 

2. 

The Acts of the MaTt3rr8 St. Perpetua and St. Felioitas, 
which are prior to St. Cypriab, confirm this interpretation. 
In the course of the aarrative, St. Perpetua prays for 
her brother Dinocrates, who had died at the age of seven ; 
and has a vision of a dark place, and next of a pool oi 
water, which he was not tall enough to reach. She goes 
on praying ; and in a second vision the water descended 
to him, and he was able to diink, and went to play as 
children use. " Then I knew," she says, " that he was 
translated from his place of punishment." * 

The prayers in the Eacharistic Service for the faithful 
departed, inculcate, at least according to the belief of 
the fourth century, the same doctrine, that the sins of 
accepted and elect souls, which were not expiated here, 
would receive punishment hereafter. Certainly such was 
St. Cyril's belief: " I know that many say," he observes, 
" what is a soul profited, which departs from this world 
either with sins or without sins, if it be commemorated 
in the [Eucharistio] Prayer P Now, aurefy, if when a 
king had banished certain who had given him offence^ 
their connexions should weave a crown and offer it to 
him on behalf of those under hia vengeance, would he not 
grant a respite to their punishments? In the same way 
we, when we offer to Him our supplications for those who 
have fallen asleep, though they be sinners, weave no 
crown, but offer up Christ, sacrificed for our sins, pro- 

' lT*ctB for Uw Times, No. 79, p. 88. 
* Ruiiurt, Mart. p. 96. 
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pitiating our meroiiiil God, botli for them and for iHir- 

a 

Thus we see how, as time went on, the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory was brought home to the minds of the f&ithfiil as a 
portion or form of Ponanoe due for poet-baptismal sin. 
And thus the apprehensioD of this doctrine and the practice 
of Infant Baptism woold grow into general reception toge- 
thw. Cardinal Fisher gives another reason for Purgatory 
being then dev6l<q>ed out of earlier points of £aith. He 
says, " Faith, whether in Purgatory or in Indulgences, 
was not so necessary in the Primitive Church as now, 
For then love so bumedj that every one was ready to 
meet death for Christ. Grimes were rare, and such as 
oGOurred were avenged by the great seyerity of the 



An author, who quotes this passage, analyzes the cir- 
cumstanoes and the refiecttona which prepared the Chris> 
tian mind fcv the doctrine, when it was first insisted on, 
and his remarks with a few corrections may be accepted 
here. " Most men," he says, " to our apprehensiona, are 
too little formed in religious habits either for heaven or 
for hell, yet there is no middle state when Christ comes 
in judgment. In oonsequenoe it is obvious to have re- 
course to the interval before His coming, as 4 ^e 
daring which tbia incompleteness may be remedied ; as 
a season, not of changing the spiritual bent and oharacter 
of the soul departed, whatever that be, for probation ends 
witii mortal l^e, but of developing it in a more determi- 
nate form, whether of good or of evil. Again, when the 
mind once allows itself to qieculate, it will discern in such 
* MjiUgog. 6. ' [Vid. ^11 Media, toI. i. p. 71.] 
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a proTisioii a means, wtoreby those, who, not without true 
faith at bottom, yet have committed great crimes, or those 
who have been carried off in yoath while still ondeoided, 
or who die after a barren though not an immoral or 
soandalons life, may receive each chastisement aa may 
prepare them for heaven, and render it consiatent with 
Ood's justice to admit them thither. Again, the inequality 
of the sufferings of ChristianB in this life, compared one 
with another, leads the mind to the same speoulatione ; 
the intense suffering, for instance, which some men 
undergo on their death-bed, seeming as if bat an anti- 
eipation in their case of what comae after death upon 
others, who, without greater claim on God's forbearance, 
live without chastdsement, and die easily. The mind will 
inevitably dwell upon such thoughts, unless it has been 
taught to subdue them by education or by the fear or 
the experience of their dangerousness. 



"Various suppositions have, accordingly, been made, 
as pure suppositions, as mere specimens of the capabilities 
(if one may so speak) of the Divine Dispensation, as 
efforts of the mind reaching forward and venturing be- 
yond its depth into the abyss of the Divine Counsels. If 
one supposition ooold be hazarded, sufficient to solve the 
problem, the existence of ten thousand others is oon- 
oeivable, unless indeed the resources of God's Providence 
are exactly commensurate with man'sdisoemment of them. 
Keligious men, amid these searchinga of heart, have 
naturally gone to Scripture for relief; to see if the in- 
spired word anywhere gave them any clue for their 
inquiries. And from what was there foimd, and from 
the speculations of reason upon it, various notions have 
been hazarded at different times ; for instance, that there is 
a certain momentary ordeal to be undergone by ^ o>«>i 
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after thiy Iii«> more or leu MTere acoordiii^ to their 
spiritual state; or that oertain groaa sins in good men 
will be thus naited, or their lighter failings and habitual 
imperfeotiona; or that the very sight of Divine Perfeo- 
tion is the invinble world will be in itself a pain, while 
it oonatitntoa the parifioatioD of the imperfect but believing 
•onl; orthat^happinesaadmittiiigof various degreeaof in- 
tensity, penitents late in life may sink ibr ever into a state, 
bliasfiil as far as it goes, but more or less approaching to 
nnconsoionsnesB ; and infants dying after baptism may 
be as gems paving the courts of heaveut or as the living 
wheels of the Prophet's vision ; while matured Saints may 
excel in capacity of bliss, as well as in dignity, the highest 
Archangels. 



" Now, as to the pnnishmenta and satisfactions for sin, 
the teste to which the minds of the early Christians seem 
to have been principally drawn, and from which they 
ventured to argue in behalf of these vague notions, were 
these two : * The fire shall try every man's work,' &a., and 
'He shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.' 
These passages, with which many more were found to 
accord, directed their thoughts one way, as making men* 
tion of ' fire,' whatever was meant by the word, as the 
instrument of trial and purification ; and that, at some 
time between the present time and tiie Judgment, or at 
the Judgment. 

"As the doctrine, thus suggested by oertain striking 
texts, grew in popularity and defioiteness, and verged to> 
wards its present Boman form, it senned a key to many 
others. Qreat portions of the books of Psalms, Job, and 
the [iamentations, which express this feelings of religious 
men under suffering, would powerfnlly recommend it by 
the forcible and must affecting and awful meaning which 
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they received from it. When thia was onoe eaggeeted, 
all other meanliigs would seem tame and inadequate. 

"To these may he added various passages from the 
Prophets, as that in the hegiomog of the third chapter 
of Malaohi, which speaks of fire as the instrnment of 
judgment and purification, when Christ comes to visit His 
Church. 

" MoreoTer, tiiere were other texts of obecnre and inde- 
terminate hearing, which seemed on this hypothesis to re- 
ceive a profitable meaning ; such as our Lord's words injhe 
Sermon on the Mount, * Verily, I say onto thee, thou shall 
by DO means come out thence till thou hast paid the utter- 
most farthing ;' and St. John's expression in the Apoca- 
lypse, that ' no man in hearen, nor in earth, neither under 
the earth, was able to open the book.' " * 

7. 

When then an anstver had to be made to the qaestion, 
how is poet-baptismal sin to be remitted, there was an 
abundance of passages in Scripture to make easy to the 
faith of the inquirer the definitiTe deoision of the Church. 

§ 6. Meritorious Works, 
The doctrine of poet-baptismal sin, especially when 
realized in the doctrine of Purgatory, leads ihe inquirer to 
fresh developments beyond itself. Its efiect is to convert 
a Scripture statement, which might seem only of temporary 
application, into a universal and perpetual troth. When 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas would " confirm the souls of 
the disciples," tbey taught them " that we must throogh 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of Ood," It is 
obvious what very practical results would follow on such 
au announcement, in the ioatance of those who simply 
• [Tm Media, td. i. pp. 17*— IW.] 
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aooApted th« Apostolio deoieion ; and in like manner * 
oonviotion that sin most have its punishment, here or 
hereafter, ftod that we all most suffer, how OTeipoweriag 
will be its efieot, what a new light does it oast on the bifi> 
tory of the lonl, what a ohuige doea it make in our 
joc^ment ol the external world, what a reversal of oar 
Datnral wishes and aims for the future I la a doctrine 
ooQOeiTable which would bo elevate the mind above this 
present state, and teach it so succeeafoll; to dare difficult 
things, and to be reckless of danger and pain P He who 
beUeves that suffer he must, and that delayed punishment 
may be the greater, will be above the world, will admire 
nothing, fear ootbiog, desire nothiog. He has within 
hit breast a soorce of greatness, self-denial, heroism. This 
is the secret spring of strenuous efforts 'and persevering 
toil, of the sacrifice of fortune, friends, ease, reputation, 
happiness. There ig, it is true, a higher class of motives 
which will be felt l^ the Saint ; who will do iiom love 
what all ChristianB, who act acceptably, do from faith. 
And, moreover, the ordinary measures of charity whieh 
Christians possess, suffice for securing such respectable 
attention to religious duties as the routine necesaitiee of 
the Church require. But if we would raise an army of 
devoted men to resist the world, to oppose sin and error, 
to relieve misery, or to propagate the truth, we must be 
provided with motives which keenly affect the many. 
Christian love is too rare a gift, philanthropy is too weak a 
material, for the ocoosion. Nor is there an influence to be 
found to suit our purpose, besides this solemn conviction, 
which arises out of the very rudiments of Christian theo- 
logy, and is taught by its most ancient masters, — this 
senee of the awfulness of post- baptismal sin. It is in vain 
to look out for missionaries for China or Africa, or evange- 
lists for our great towns, or Christian attendants on the sick, 
or teachers of the ignorant, on such a wale of numbers as the 
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need requires, without the doctrine of Pnrf^tory. For 
thus the sins of youth are turned to Booount by the profit- 
able penanoe of manhood ; and terrors, which the philo- 
sopher Boorns in the indiTidoal, tecome the benefactors 
and earn the gratitude of nations. 

i 6. The Monaslie Bmli. 
But there ia one form of Penance which has been 
more preralent and uniform than any other, out of which 
the forms just noticed hare grown, or on which they have 
been engrafted, — the Monastic Rule. In the fitatages, the 
doctrine of the punishments of sin, whether in this world 
at in the next, was little called for. The rigid discipline 
of the in&nt Ohnroh was the preventive of greater offences, 
and its persecutions the penanoe of their commission ; but 
when the Canons v«ce relaxed and confoBBorship ceased, 
then some substitute was needed, and such was Monachism, 
being at once a sort of continuation of primeval innocence, 
and a school of self-chaetisement. And, ae it is a great 
principle in economical and political science that every- 
thing should be turned to account, and there should be no 
waste, so, in the instance of Christianity, the penitential 
observances of individuals, which were neoeeearily on a 
large scale as its professors increased, took the form of 
works, whether for the defence of the Church, mr the 
spiritual and temporal good of mankind. 

3. 

In no aspect of the Divine system do we see more striking 
developments than in the succeasive fortunes of Monachism. 
Little did the youth Antony foresee, when he set off to 
fight the evil one in the wilderness, what a sublime and 
various history he was opening, a history which had its 
first developments even in his own lifetime. He was 
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himself a hermit in the desert ; but when odiers folloved 
his example, he was obliged to give them guidanoe, and 
thus he foand himself, bj degrees, at the head <^ a large 
family of solitaries, five thousand of whom were scattered 
in the district of Nitria alona He lived to see a second 
stage in the development ; the huts in which they lived 
were brought together, scnnetimes round a church, and a 
sort of subordinate oommuiuty, or college, formed among 
certain individuals of their number. St. Faohomiua was 
the first who imposed a general rule of discipline upon the 
brethren, gave tbem a common dress, and set before them 
the objeoto to which the religious life was dedicated. 
Manual labour, study, devotion, bodily mortification, were 
now their peculiarities ; and the institntion, thus defined, 
spread and established itself through Eastern and Western 
Christendom. 

The penitential character of Monachism is not prominent 
in St. Antony, though it is distinctly noticed by Pliny in 
his description of the Essenes of the Dead Sea, who 
anticipated the monastic life at the rise of Christianity, 
In St Basil, however, it becomes a distinguishing feature; 
— so much so that the monastic profession was nmde a dis- 
qualification for the pastoral office,' and in theory involved 
an absolute separation from mankind; though in St. Basil's, 
as well as St. Antony's disciples, it performed Uie office of 
resisting heresy. 

Next, ihe monasteries, which in their ecclesiastical 
capacity had be^ at first separate churches under a Pres- 
byter or Abbot, became schools for the education of ,the 
clergy.* 

8. 

Oentnries passed, and after many extravagant shapes of 

the institutioQ, and much wildneas and insubordination in 

* Oiiwlei, ToLii. p. 288. * Ibid. p. 9781 
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ita members, a hbw developmeat took place ooder St 
Benedict. Revising and digesting the provisions of St 
Antony, St. Paohomius, and St. Basil, he bound together 
his monks by a perpetual tow, brought them into the 
cloiater, united the separate convents into one Order,* and 
added objeote of an ecclesiastical and eivil nature to 
that of personal ediflcatton. Of these objeota, agrictdtare 
seemed to St. Benedict himself of first importaooe ; bnt in 
a very short time it was superseded by study and educa- 
tion, and the monaeteriea of the following centuries 
became the schools and libraries, and the monks the chroni- 
clers and copyists, of a dark period. Centuries later, the 
Benedictine Order was divided into separate OoDgrega- 
tioQs, and propagated in separate monastic bodies. The 
Congregation of Glnni was the most celebrated of the 
former ; and of the latter, the hermit order of the Camal- 
doli and the agricultural Cistercians 



Both a unity and an originality are observable in the suo- 
. oessive phases under which Monaohism has shown itself ; 
and while its developments bring it more and more into 
the eoclesiastioal system, and subordinate it to the govern- 
ing power, they are true to their first idea, and spring 
fresh and fresh from the parent stock, which Jrom time 
immemorial had thriven in Syria and Egypt. The sheep- 
akin and desert of St. Antony did bnt revive "the mantle" * 
and the mountain of the first Carmelite, and St. Basil's 
penitential exercises had already been practised by the 
TherapeutiB. In like manner the Congregational principle, 
which is ascribed to St, Benedict, had been antidpiUed 

* Or lather hii tueemuta, as St. Benedict at Anian, irera tb* fbunden 
€t the Order ; bnt minate accnra^ on these pcdnti li mmeeeMar; in a 
mere sketch oF the history. 

* fiqAirr^i, 2 SJugi U. Sept. Vid. atoo, "The; wandered aboat in iheop. 
■kini and goatskins" (fieb. xi. 87). 
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by St. Antony and St. ^chomios; and after oeDtnries of 
diaorder, another fnnotion of early Honacliisni,, for whioh 
there had been little eall for oentnriea, the defenoe of 
Catholic truth, ms ezeroised with singular aaooees by the 
rival orders of Dominioans and Franoiaoana. 

St. Benedict had oome as if to preserve a principle of 
civilisation, and a refuge for learning, at a time when the 
old framework of society was falling, and new political 
creationa were taking their place. And when the yotmg 
intellect within them began to stir, and a change of another 
kind discovered itself, then appeared St. Francis and St. 
Domioio to teaoh and chastise it; and in proportion as 
Monachism assumed this pablic office, so did the principle 
of penance, which had been the chief characteristic of its 
earlier forms, hold a leas prominent place. The Tertiaries 
indeed, or members of the third order of St. Francis and 
6t. Dominic, were penitents ; but the friar himself, instead 
of a penitent, was made a priest, and was allowed to quit 
cloister. 'Nay, they assumed the character of what may be 
called an Eoumenioal Order, as being supported by begging, 
not by endowments, and being under the jurisdiction, not 
of the local Bishop, but of the Holy See. The Dominioant 
too came forward especially as a learned body, and as en- 
trusted with the office of preaching, at a time whrai the 
mind of Europe seemed to be develo|nng into infidelity. 
They filled the chairs at the TTmTersities, while the 
strength of the Franciscans lay among the ]owet orders. 

5. 
At length, in the last era of eoolesiastioal revoltition, 
another principle of early Monachism, which bad been 
but partUJly developed, was brought out into singnlsr, 
prominence in the history of the Jesuits. " Obedienoe," 
said an ancient abbot, " is a monk's service, with which he 
shall be heard in prayer, and shall stand with oonfidencs 
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by the Omcified, for so the Lord came to the cross, being 
made obedient even onto death;"' but it was reserved for 
modem times to fuTQish Uie perfect illustration of this 
virtue, and to receive the full blessing which follows it. 
The great Society, which bears no earthly name, still 
more secular in its organization, and stfll more simply 
dependent on the See of St. Peter, has been still more 
distinguished than any Order before it for the rule of 
obedience, while it has compensated the danger of its free 
intercourse with the world by its scientific adherence to 
devotional ezerclses. The hermitage, the cloister, the 
iJiquisitor, and the friar were suited to other states of 
society; with the Jesuits, as well as with the religious 
Communities, which are their juniors, usefulness, secular 
and religious, literature, education, the confessional, 
preaching, the oversight of the poor, missions, the care of 
the sick, have been chief objects of attention ; great cities 
have been the scene of operation : bodily austerities and 
the ceremonial of devotion have been made of but secon- 
dary importance. Tet it may fairly be questioned, 
whether, in an intellectual age, when freedom both of 
thought and of action is so dearly prized, e greater 
penance can be devised for tbe soldier d Christ than the 
absolute surrender of judgment and will to the command 
of another. 

f ltwff*Td& V, P. » SIS.. 
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CHAPTER X. 

APPLICATION OF THE PIPTH NOTH OP A TEUB 
DEVELOPMBIKT. 

ANTIOIPATIOM OF ITS PUTUHK 

It has been set down above a8 a fifth argament in &Tour 
of the fidelity of developments, ethical or political, if 
the doctrine from which they have proceeded has, in any 
early stage of its history, given iadioatioDB of those 
opiniona and practioea in which it has ended. Supposing 
then the so-called Catholic doctrines and practices are tnu 
and legitLmate developments, and not oormptionB, we may 
expect from the force of logic to find instances of them in 
the first centuries. And this I oonoedve to be the case; 
the records indeed of those times are scanty, and we have 
little means of d^ermining what daily Ohristian life then 
was : we know little of the thonghte, and the prayen, and 
the meditations, and the disoourses of the early disciples of 
Ohrist, at a time when these professed developments were 
not recognized and dnly located in the theological system ; 
yet it appears, even from what remains, that the atmo- 
sphere of the Ohnrch was, as it were, charged witik them 
from the first, and delivered itself of them from time to 
time, in this way or that, in various places and persona, as 
occasion elicited them, testifying the presence of a vast 
body of thonght within it, which one day would take shape 
and position. 
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I 1. Reswrreetion, and Relics. 
Ab s chief E^oimen of what I am pointing oat, I will 
direot attention to a ohsraoteristio principle of Christianity, 
whether in the East or in the West, which ia at present 
both a special etumUing-blook aad a subject of scoffing 
with Protestauts and free-thinkers of everj shade and 
colour : I mean the devotions which both Oreekg and Latins 
show towards bones, blood, the heart, the hair, bits ol 
ddtbes, scapulars, cords, medals, beads, and the like, and the 
miraonlons powers which they often ascribe to them. Now, 
the principle from which these beliefs and usages proceed 
is the doctrine that Matter is susceptible of grace, or capa- 
ble of a union with a Divine Presence and influence. This 
principle, as we shall see, was in the first age both ener- 
getically manifested and variously developed ; and that 
chiefly in oonseqaence of the diametrically opposite 
doctrine ol the schools and the religions of the day. And 
thus its eshibition in that primitive age becomes also an 
instance of • statement often made in controversy, that 
the profession and the developments of a doctrine are 
aooording to the emergency of the time, and that silence 
at • certain period implies, not that it was not then held, 
but that it was not questioned. 



Christianity began by ooasidering Matter as a creature 
of God, and in itself " very good." It taught that Matter, 
as well as Spirit, had become corrupt, in the instance of 
Adam ; and it contemplated its recovery. It taught that 
the Highest had taken a portion of that corrupt mass upon 
Himself, in order to the sanctificntion of the whole ; that, as 
a first fruits of His purpose. He had purified from all sin that 
very portion of it which He took into Hie Eternal Person, 
and thereunto had taken it from a Yirgio Womb, which 
Dd... , 
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He had filled with the abundanoe of His Spirit. Uore- 
OTer, it taught that during His earthly sojouru He had 
been Bubjeot to the natural infirmities of maD, and bad 
iuSered from those ills to which fieeh is heir. It tafi^ht 
that the Highest had ia that fiesh died on the Oioas, and 
that His Uood had an expiatory power ; moreover, that 
He had risen again in that flesh, and had carried that 
flesh with Him into heaven, and that from that flesh, 
glorified and deified in Him, He never would be divided. 
As a first consequence of these awful doctrines oomes that 
of the resurrection of the bodies of His Saints, and of their 
fature glorification with Him ; next, that of the sanctity ol 
their relics ; further, that of the merit of Yirginity ; and, 
lastly, thatoftbeprerogatives of Mary,MotherofQod. AH . 
these doctrines are more or less developed in the ^te- 
nicene period, though in very various degrees, from the 
nature of the case. 



And they were all objects of offence or of sooro to phi- 
losophers, priests, or populace of the day. With varieties 
of opinions which need not be mentioned, it was a funda- 
mental doctrine in the schools, whether Greek or Oriental, 
that Matter was essentially evil. It had not been created 
by the Supreme Ood ; it was in eternal enmity with Him ; 
it was the source of all pollution ; and it was irreclaimable. 
Buch was the doctrine of Platonist, Gnostic, and Maniohee ; 
— whereas then St. John had laid it down that " every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is oome in the 
flesh is the spirit of Antichrist:" the Gnostics obstinately 
denied the Incarnation, and held that Christ was but a 
phantom, or had come on the man Jesus at his baptism, 
and left him at his passion. The one great topic of preach- 
ing with Apostles and Evangelists was the Besurreotion of 
Ciirist and of all mankind after Him ; but when the phi> 
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losopliers of AtUena heard St. Paul, " some mocked," and 
others oontemptuously put aside the dootrine. The birth 
from a Virgin implied, not only that the body woa not 
intrinsically evil, but that one state of it was holier than 
another, and St. Paul explained that, while marriage was 
good, celibacy was better; but the Gnostios, holding the 
utter malignity of Matter, one and all condemned marriage 
as sinful, and, whether Aey observed continenoe or not, 
or abstained &om eating flesh or not, maintained that all 
functions of our animal nature were evil and abominable. 



"Perish the thought," says Maaea, "that our Lord 
Jesus Christ should have descended through the womb 
of a woman." "He descended," says Marcion, "but 
without touching her or taking aoght from her." 
" Through her, not of her," said another. " It is absurd 
to assert," says a disciple of Bardesanee, " that this flesh 
in which we are imprisoned shall rise again, for it is well 
called a burden, a tomb, and a chain." "They execrate 
the funeral-pile," says Oseciltus, speaking of Christians, 
" as if bodies, though withdrawn from the flames, did not 
all resolve into dust by years, whether beasts tear, or sea 
swallows, or earth covers, or flame wastes." According 
to the old Paganism, both the educated and vulgar held 
corpses and sepulohrea in averflion. They quickly rid 
themselves of the remains even of their friends, thinking 
their presence a pollution, and felt the same terror even of 
buryiag-placea which assails the ignorant and superstitious 
now. It is recorded of Hannibal that, on his return to 
the Afnoan coast from Italy, he changed his landing-place 
to avoid a mined sepulchre. " May the god who passes 
between heaven and hell," says Apuleins in his Apology, 
"present to thy eyes, O Emilian, all that haunts the 
night, all that alarms in borying-plaoes, all that terrifies 
» ^ 2 „„,,„Google 
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in tombB." Qtorga of Oappadooia oonld not direct a ntore 
bittsr taunt against tiie Alexandrian Pagana than to oall 
the temple of Serapit a sepnlchre. The case had been the 
same even among the Jews; tiie Kabbins taaght, that 
even the oorpsea of holy men " did bat serve to difiiise io- 
feotion and defilement-" "When deatiu were Judaioal," 
says the writ» who goes nnder the name of St. Basil, 
" corpses were an abomination ; when deaUi ia for Ohrist, 
the relioB of Saints are precioaa. It was ancientty said to 
the Priests aad the Nasarites, * If any one shall toooh a 
corpse, he shall be andean till evening, and he shall wash 
his garment;* now, on the contrary, if any one shall touch 
a Martyr's bones, by reason of the grace dwelling in the 
body, he reoeiTes some participation of his sanctity."' 
Kay, Ohristianity taught a reverenoe for the bodies eTen 
of heathen. The care of the dead is one of the praisee 
which, as we have.seen above, is extorted in their favoot 
from the Emperor Jolian ; and it was exemplified daring 
the mortality which spread tbroagh the Bomao world in 
the time of St. Oyprian. " They did good," says Pontina 
of the Ohristians of Carthage, " in the profusion of exube- 
rant works to all, and not only to the household of Mth. 
They did somewhat more than is recorded of the incom- 
parable beaeroleace of Tobias. The slain of the king and 
the outcasts, whom Tobias gathered together, were of his 
own kin ooly." * 



Far more of ooorse than sooh general reyqrence was the 
honour that they showed to the bodies of the Saints. They 
ascribed virtue to th^r martyred tabernaolee, and trea- 

■ Act. Arch. p. 8G. Athan. a. ApoU. U. 8.— Adun. DM. ifi. i^. Klnoo. 
Dud. 11. Apnl. Apol. p. 686. EorUiolt C^ p. 83. Calnut, Diet. t. % 
p. 736. BtNl in Ps. IIG, 4. 

' VU, a Cjipr. UX 
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sared, bs something Bupernatnral, their blood, their oshes, 
and their bones. When St. Cyprian was beheaded, his 
t»ethifiQ broaght napkins to soak ap bis Uood. " Only 
the harder porti<ni of the holy relics remained," say the 
A.ct« of St Ignatins, who was exposed to the beasts in 
the amphitheatre, " vhioh wste conveyed te Astiocb, and 
deposited in linen, bequeathed, by the grace that was in the 
Martyr, to that holy Church as a priceless treasure." The 
Jews attempted to deprive the brethren of St. Folycarp's 
body, " lest, leaving iiie Crucified, they begin to worship 
him," Bay bis Acts; "ignorant," they continue, "that 
we con never leave Christ ;" and they add, " We, having 
taken up his bones which were more costiy than precious 
stones, and refined more than gold, deposited them where 
was fitting ; and there when we meet together, as we can, 
the Lwd will grant us to celebrate with joy and gladness 
the birthday of his martyrdom." On one occasion in 
Palestine, the Imperial aathoriliea disinterred the bodies 
and cast them into the sea, " lest as their opinion wmt,'* 
says EuBebius, " there should be those who in their sepul- 
chres and monuments-might think them gods, and treat 
them with divine worship." 

Julian, who had been a Christian, and knew the Chris- 
tian bifltory more intimately than a mere infidel would 
know it, traces the superstition, as he considers it, to the 
very lifetime of St. John, that is, as early as there were 
Martyrs to honour; makes the honoar paid them contem- 
poraneous with the worship paid to our Lord, and equally 
distinct and formal ; and, moreover, declares that first it 
was secret, which for various reasons it was likely to have 
been. "Neither Paul," he says, "nor Matthew, nor Luke, 
nor Mark, dared to call Jesus God ; but honest John, 
having perceived that a great multitude had been caught 
by this disease in many of the Greek and Italian citiee, 
and hearing, I suppose, that the monuments of Peter and 
D,£,,t,7P-h»Google 
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pRul ware, secretly indeed, but still hearing that they were 
bonoored, fint dared to say it." "Who can feel fitting 
abomination P" he aaya elwwhere; "yon hare tilled all 
plaoes with tombe and monnments, though it haa been 
nowhere told yon to tumble down at tombs or to honour 

them If JeauB said that th^ were full of unolean- 

nese, why do ye iavoke God at themP" The tone of 
FansluB the Maniohean is the same. " Te have tnmed," 
he says to St. Angnstine, "the idols" of the heathen 
"into your Marlyrsj whom ye honour (eolilis) with HimilHr 
prayers (cotit)."* 



It is remarkable that the attention of both Christians 
nnd their opponents turned from die reUcs of the Martyrs 
to their persons. Basilides at least, vbo was founder of 
one of the most impious Qnoatic sects, spoke of them with 
disrespeet; he considered that their sufferings were the 
penalty of secret sins or evil desires, or transgressions com- 
mitted in another body, and a sign of divine &voar only 
because they were allowed to connect them with the canse 
of Christ.* On the other huid, it was the doctrine of the 
Church that Martyrdom was meritorious, that it had a 
certain supernatural eEScacy in it, and that the blood of 
the Saints received from the graoe of the One Kedeemer a 
certain expiatory power. Martyrdom stood in the jdace of 
Baptism, where the Sacrament had nnt been administered. 
It exempted the soul from all preparatory waiting, and 
gained its immediate admittance into glory. " All 
crimes are pardoned for the sake of this work," says 
Tertulliau. 

And in proportion to the near approach of the martyra 

» Act. Pmxnu. 6. Ruinart, Act M«rt. pp. 22, 44. Euseb. Higt riii. & 
Julian, ftp. Cjr, pp. 827,836. Augnet. c- Fanat. XX. 4. 

* Clera- StoWB. i». 19. 
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to their Almiglify Judge, waa theu- high dignity aad 
powOT. St. DionyaiuB speaks of their reigning with 
Christ ; Origen even ooojeoturea that " as we ore redeemed 
by the preoioBs blood of Jesus, so some are redeemed by 
the precious blood of the Martyrs." St. Oyprian seems 
to explain his meaning when he says, " We believe that 
the merits of Martyrs and the works of the just avail much 
witlt the Judge," that is, for those who were lapsed, 
*• wbenj after the end of this age and the world, Christ's 
people shall stand before His jodgment-seat." Accordingly 
they were considered to intercede for the Ohunh militant 
in dieir state of glory, and for individuals whom they had 
known. St. Fotamiaena of Alexandria, in the first yeara 
of the third century, when taken out for execution, pro- 
mised to obtain after her departure the salvation of the 
officer who led her out ; and did appear to him, according 
to Susebins, on the third day, and prophesied hia own 
speedy martyrdom. And St. Theodosia in Palestine oune 
to certain confessors who were in bonds, "to request them," 
as Eusebius tells us, " to remember her when th^ came 
to the Lord's Presence." Tertullian, when a Moutanist, 
betrays the existence of the doctrine in the Catholic body 
by protesting against it.* 

^ 2. 7%« Virgin Lifk 

IText to the prerogatives of bodilysnffering or Martyrdom 
eame, in the estimation of the early Chnroh, the preroga- 
tives of bodily, as well as moral, purity or Virginity ; 
another form of the general principle which I am here 
illustrating. " The first reward," says St. Oyprian to the 
Virgins, " is for the Martyrs an hundredfold ; the second, 
aiztyfold, is for yourselTes."' Their state and its mentis 
recognized by a eonsemua of the Ante-nicene writers; of 

* TertDlL Apol. Ad. Eawb. Hiii. vi. 48. Orig. ad Martyr. 60. Rnlnut, 
Act. Hart. pp. 122, 82S. * De Hab. Tag. U. 
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wlwHB Ath«ntgona diitinatly oooneota Yirgimijr with tbe 
privilege of divine oommnnioD : " Yon will find many of 
onr pM^ile," he Mya to the Emperor Marem, " both m^ 
■nd wmatOt grown old in their single state, in hope 
thereby of a cloeer nnioo with Chid." ' 



Among dte namerooi aathorities whidi mlgbt b« dted, 
I will oon6ne myself to a work, elaborate in itself, and im- 
portant from its author. St. Methodius waa a Bishop and 
Hartyr of the latter years of the Ante-nioene period, and 
ia celebrated as the most variously endowed divine of his 
day. His learning, elegance in composition, and doqaenee, 
are all commemorated,' The work in question, the Ooh- 
vmutn Virgmum, ie a conferenoe in which ten Vitgins 
■Qooeesively take part, in praiee of tiie state of Hfe to 
which they have Uiemselves been specially called. I do 
not wish to deny that there are portions of it whioh 
strangely grate upon the feelings of an age, which is 
formed on principles of which marriage is the oentre. 
But here we are concerned with its doctrine. Of the 
speakers in this Ctdloqay, three at least are real persons 
prior to St Methodiua's time; of tbcae Theda, whom 
tradition associates with St. Paul, ia one, and Marcella, 
who in the Bomao Breviary is oonBidered to be St. Martha's 
servant, and who is said to have been the woman who 
exclaimed, " Blessed is the womb that bare Thee," &a., ie 
described as a atill older servant of Christ. The latter 
opens the discourse, and her Bubjeot ia the gradual develop- 
ment of the doctrine of Virginia in the Divine Diqwnss- 
tioDs ; Theophila, who follows, mlarges on the sanctity of 
Matrimony, with which the special glory of the higher 
state does not interfere ; Thalia discourses on the mystical 
union which exists between Christ and His Church, and on 
' Athenig. Lib. SS. • Lumper, Bkt t 18, p. ISf, 
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tbs Mvendi chapter of tlte first Epistle to tiheOorintbians; 
Theopatra on the merit of ¥^£111117; Thallusa exhorts 
to a watohfol guardianship of Uie gift ; Agatha shows the 
necessity of other nrtnes and good vorka, in order to the 
real praise of their peculiar profession; Frooilla extols 
Virginity as the special instrument of becoming a spouse of 
Ghrist ; Thecla treats of it as the great combatant in the 
warfare between heaven and hell, good and evil ; Tysiana 
with reference to the Resurrection ; and Domnina alle- 
gorisea Jotban's parable in Judges iz. Yirtue, who has 
beoQ introduced as the principal personage in the re- 
presentation from the first, closes the discussion with 
an exhortation to inward purity, and tiitj answer her 
by an hymn to our Lord as the Spouse of His Saints. 



It is obeerrable that St. Methodius plainly speaks of the 
profession of Virginity as a tow. " 1 will explain," says 
one of bis speakers, " how we are dedicated to the Lord. 
What is Miaoted in the Book of Numbers, ' to tow a tow 
mightily,' shows what I am insisting on at great length, 
that Chasti^ is a mighty tow beyond all tows."' This 
language is not peculiar to St. Methodius among the Ante- 
nioene Fathers. "Let such as promise Virginity and 
break their profession be ranked among digamists," says 
the Council of Ancyrs in the beginning of die fourth 
century. TertuUian speaks of being " married to Christ," 
and marriage implies a tow ; he proceeds, " to Him thou 
hast pledged {^>Maatti) thy ripeness <^ age /* and before 
he had expressly spoken of the eottiinmiue votum. Origen 
speaks of " dcToting one's body to God" in chastity ; and 
St. Cyprian " of Christ's Virgin, dedicated to Him and 
destined for His sanctity," and elsewhere of "ndembers 
dedicated tp Christ, and for erer devoted hy virtuoua 
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«hastity to the praise of oontinenoe^ and Eusebiiu of 
those "who hftd consecrated UiemselTes body and aool to a 
pore «nd all-holy lifls."* 



( 3. OuUm t^ Samti and Angdt. 

The Spanish Ohnrch Hnppliee ns vith an antioipation of 
the later devotioDB to Saints and Angela. The Canons are 
extant of a Oounoil of Uliberis, held shortly before the 
Oonncil of Nicsea, and representatiTe of oonrse of f^e doo- 
trine of tite Uurd century. Among these ooonn the fol- 
lowing: " It is decreed, that pictures ought not to be in 
church, lest what is worshipped or adored be painted on 
the walls."' Nov these words are oommonly taken to be 
decisive against the use of pictures in the Spanish Churtih 
at that era. Let us grant it ; let as grant that the ose of 
all pictures is forbidden, pictures not only of oar Lord, and 
BECred emblems, as of the Lamb and the DoTe, bat piotorea 
of Angels and Saints also. It is not &ir to reetriot the words, 
nor are conbt>Tersialists found deeirons of doing eo ; tbey 
take them to include the images of the Saints. " For keep- 
ing of pictures out of the Church, the Canon of the Eliberine 
or lUiberittne Council, held in Spain, about the time ol 
Oonstantiue the Oreat, is most plain,"* saysIJssher; he is 
speaking of "the representations of God and of Christ, and 
of Angela and of Saints."* "The Councilof Eliberis is very 
ancient, and of great fame," says Taylor, " in which it is 
expressly forbidden that what is worshipped should be 
depicted <m the walla, and that therefore pictures ought 

• BoBth, Beliqa. t. S, p. 414. TeHnll. de Tlrg. Td. 16 and 11. Orig; 
in Num. Bom. 24, S. Cfpiiui. Ep. 4, p. 8, acL Fell. Bp. 62, p. 147. 
Eiweb. T. CoDit. iv. 26. 

1 Placait pctarai in ecdewft eue Don dcberc^ at qood eolilnr ant kd»- 
ratur, in parietiboi dqdngBtnr. Can. 86. , 

■ Anaw. to a Jes. 10, p. 437. 

* F. HO. Tha " colitor out adorator " mark* a diffitrenea of wonUpa 
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not to be in churohee."' He too it speaking of the Bainta. 
I repeat, let ub grant this freely. This infereooe then 
BoeiDB to be ondeaiisble, tbat the Spanish Churoh conaidered 
the Saints to be in the number of objects either of " wor- 
ship or adoration;" for it is of siich objects that the 
representations ore forbidden. The very drift of the pro- 
hibition is this, — kst what is in itself an object of worship 
(good coUtur) should be worshipped tn painUng ; onless 
then Saints and Angels were objects of wor^ip, their 
[actnres would have been allowed. 



This mention of Angels leads me to a memorable 
passage aboat the honour due to tiiem in Justin 
Martyr. 

St. Justin, after "answering the charge of Atheism," 
as Dr. Barton says, " which was brought against Christians 
of his day, and observing that they were punished for not 
worshipping evil demons which were not really gods," 
continues, " But Him, (God,) and the Son who came from 
Him, and tanght us these things, and the host of the 
other good Angels who follow and resemble Bim, and the 
prophetic Spirit, we worship and adore, paying them a 
reasonable and true honour, and not grudging to deliver 
to any one, who wishes to learn, as we ourselves have been 
taught."' 

A more express testimony to the culius Angehmm oaa- 

* IKunanT^ i. 1, 8. 

' 'f.iifaiiir Tt, Kol riv *af' afrroS v&* ixBtrrci vol JiS^arrn j^/uii raika, 
[iral thr r&v itAmr iitaiiiimr ffol Honoiavniimr irfuSifr irfti\<er arparirj 
■vtvua Tt rh irpo^iiTiiiiv riBilttSa ml TpmrKunS/iiy, kiyif Jra) i^igBtif 
Tifi£>T(i nal rairl 0su\s/i/i<f> tiaBiur, is ItitixfV!^", i^Sirits impalilifrTfT. 
— Apol, i. 5. The pausge is panUel to t)it Prajer in the BreviBrj i 
" SHcrosanctn et individna TriniUti. Cracifiii Qomim nOEtri Jean Cbristi 
bnmaDtUti, beatiasiniEB et gloi-iosiMimmieniperque Yir^nia Marie fceuudrs 
iotc^tali, et ommnni SonctomiD anirenitati, »it teinpiteriia Uoe, bODQt^ 
fiitiu, et ^lom ab omoi crettnifc," tie. 
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not In required; nor ia it anuatnral ia the oonnexion in 
cUeli it ooeoTB, oonridering 8t Justin hoa been speaking 
of the heathen wonhip of demons, and therafore would be 
led withoat effort to mention, not only the inoonunanicable 
adoration paid to the One God, who " will not give His 
glory to another," but sneh inferior honoor as may be paid 
to ereatorea, without on on the aide whether (^ giver or 
reoeiTer. Not ia the conatmctiim of the original Greek 
hardier than is fi>und in other authors ; nor need it aur- 
priae as in one whose style is not accurate, that two words 
ahoold be used in combination to express worship, and that 
one should include Angels, and that the other should not. 



The following is Dr. Burton's acoonnt of the.pas&ge: 
"Scultetoa, a Protestant dinne of Heidelberg, in hia 
Medulla T/uoiogia Patrum, which aj^eared in 1605, gave 
a totally different meaning to the passage ; and instead of 
oonaecting ' the host ' with ' we wonhip,' connected it with 
'tattghi tie.' The words would then be rendered thus: 
' But Him, and the Son who came from Him, who also 
gave OS instructions concerning these Uiings, and oonoem- 
ing the host of the other good angels we worship,' &o. 
This interpretation is adopted and defended at some length 
by Bi^op Bull, and by Stephen Le Moyne ; and even the 
Benedictine Le Nouny supposed Justin to mean that 
Christ hod tanght us not to worship the bad angels, as 
well as the existence of good angels. Grabe, in his edition 
of 'Justin's Apology,' which was printed in 1703, adopted 
another int«rpretati<m, which had been before proposed by 
Le Moyne and by Cave. This also connects * the host ' 
with ' taughi,' and would require us to render the passage 
thus : ' . . . and the Son who came from Him, who also 
taught these things to us, and to the host of the other 
Angels,' &c. It might be thought that Langus, who 
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pobiuhed a Latin translatioB of Jostm in 166S, meant to 
adopt one of these interpretations, or at least to oonnect 
* ho$t ' with ' taught these things.' Both of them certainly 
are ingenious, and are not perhaps opposed to the literal 
oonstraotion of the Greek irorda ; but I cannot say that 
they are aatiafactory, or that I am surprised at Boman 
Catholio writers describing them as foroed and violent 
attempts to evade a difficulty. If the words enclosed in 
brackets were removed, the whole passage would certainly 
contain a strong argument in fitvour of the Trinity ; but 
as they now stand, Boman Catholic writers will naturally 
quote them as supporting the worship of Angels. 

" There is> however, this difficulty in such a oonstraotion 
of the passage: it proves too mueh. By ooufding the 
Angels with the three persons of the Trinity, as objects ot 
religious adoration, it seems to go beyond even what 
Boman Catholics th^aselves would maintain oonoerning 
the worship of Angels. Their well-known distinotion 
between latria and duUa would be entirely confounded; 
and the difficulty felt by the Benedictine edittn* appears to 
have been as great, as bis attempt to explain it is unsuc- 
oesslnl, when he wrote as follows : ' Onr adversaries in vain 
object the twofold expression, «« worship and adore. For 
the former is applied to Angda themselves, regard being 
had to the distinction between the creature and the . 
Creator ; the latter by no means neoeesarily intrudes the 
Angels.' This sentence requires ooncessimu, which no 
opponent could be expected to make ; and if one of the 
two terms, tee teorskip and adore, may be applied to Angelt^ 
it is unreasonable to contend that the oth^ must not also. 
Perhaps, however, the passage may be explained so as to 
admit a distinction of this kind. The interpretations of 
ScultetoB and Grabe have not found many advocates ; and 
upon the whole I should be inclined to ooaolude, that the 
clause, which telateB to tbe Angels, is oonneoted partioa- 
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Jarly with the worda, 'paying ihem a reasonable and irtte 
honour.' " ' 

Two riotent alterations of the text have also been pro- 
posed: oae to transfer the oUoae which creates the 
difiioalty, after the words paying them honour ; the other 
to substitute arpai^yov {commander) for orpaToti {hott). 



Presently Dr. Burton oontinnes :—" Justin, as I ob> 
served, is defending the Christians from the charge oi 
Atheism; and after saying that the gods, whom diey 
refused to worship, were no gods, but evil demons, he points 
out what were ^e Beiiigs who were worshipped by the 
Ohristians. He names the true God, who is the source of 
all virtue ; the Son, who proceeded from Him ; the good 
and ministering spirits ; and the Holy Qhost To these 
Beings, he says, we pay all the worship, adoration, and 
honour, which is due to each of them ; i. e. worship where 
worship is due, honour where honour is due. The 
Christians were Bocused of worshipping no gods, that is, 
of acknowledging no superior beings at alt. Justin shows 
that so far was this from being true, that they aoknow* 
ledged more than one order of spiritual Beings; theyofiered 
divine worship to the true C^od, and they also believed in the 
existence of good spirits, which were entided to honour and 
respect. If the reader will view the passage as a whole, 
he will perhaps see that there is nothing violent in thus 
restricting the words teorship and adore, and honouring, to 
certain parts of it respectively. It may seem strange that 
Justin ^ould Dgention the ministoring spirits before the 
Holy Ghost : but this is a difficulty which presses upon the 
Boman Catholics as ranch as upon ourselves ; and we may 
perhaps adopt the explanation of the Bishop of Iiincoln,* 
who Bays, 'I have sometimes thought that in this passage, 
J Twt Trin. pp. 16, IT, 18. ' Dr. Xajb 
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" and the host," is eqniTalent to " wUh the hoai," aad that 
Justin had in hiB mind the glorified state of Obriat, when He 
should come to judge the world, sarroanded by the host of 
heavea.' The bishop then brings several passagee inmi 
Justin, where the Son of Qod is spoken of as attended by 
a company of Angels ; and if this idea was then in Justin's 
mind, it might account for his naming the ministering 
spirits immediately after the Son of Ch>d, rather than aftei 
the Holy Ghost, which would have been the natural and > 
proper order."' 

This passage of St. Justin is the more remarkable 
because it cannot be denied that there was a worship of 
the Angels at that day, of which St. Paol speaks, which 
Was Jewish and Gbiostic, and utterly reprobated by the 
OhuTch. 

I 4. (>0ce <ifthe Blemd Virgin 
The special prerogatives of St. Mary, the Virgo VirgU 
nwn, are intimately involved in the doctrine of the In- 
carnation itself, with which these remarks began, and have 
already been dwelt upon above. As is well known, t^y 
were not fully recognized in the Catholic ritual till a late 
date, but they were not a new thing in the Ohnrch, or 
strange to her earlier teachers. St. Justin, St. Irenseus, 
and others, had distinctly laid it down, that she not only 
had an office, but bore a part, and was a voluntary agent, 
in the actual process of redemption, as Eve had been in- 
Btnunental and responsible in Adam's fall. They taught 
that, as the first woman migb^ have foiled the Tempter 
and did not, so, if Mary had been disobedient or unbeliev- 
ing on Gabriel's message, the Divine Boonomy would bare 
been frustrated. And certainly the parallel between "the 
Mother of all living" and the Mother of the Bedeemer 
may be gathered from a oomparison of the first chapters 
"Pp. 19-21. 
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of Scripture wiUi the last It was noticed iu a former 
place, tliat the only paange where the aerpent is directly 
idmtified with the evil spirit oocors in the twelfth chapter 
of the BevelatioQ; now it is observable that the recognition, 
when made, is found in the conne of a vision of a " w<HDaii 
clothed with the sun and the moon under her feet:" thns 
twowomenarebroughtintocontrastwitheaohother. More- 
over, as it is said in the Apocalypse," "The dragon was wroth 
with the woman, and went about to make war with the rem- 
nant of her seed," so is it prophesied in Qeneds, "I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
andherSeed. Heshallbruisethyheadiandthousbaltbroise 
Hia heeL" Also the enmity was to exist, not only between 
the Serpent and the Seed of the woman, but betweui the 
serpent and the woman herself; and here too there is a 
correspondence in the Apocalypdo vision. If then titere 
is reason for thinking that this mystery at the close of 
the Scripture record answers to the mystery in the begin- 
ning of it, and that " the Woman " mentioned in both 
passages is one and the same, then she can be n<Hie other 
than St. Mary, thus intooduced prophetioally to onr notice 
immediately on the transgression of Eva. 



Here, however, we are not so muoh oonoemed to inter< 
pret Scripture as to examine the Fathers. Thus St. Justin 
says, " Eve, being a virgin and inoorrupt,haTing conceived 
the word irom the Serpent, bore disobedience and death ; 
but Mary the Virgin, receiving faith and joy, when 
Gabriel the Angel evangelized her, answered, 'Be it unto 
me according to thy word.* " ' And Tertullian says that, 
whereas Eve believed the Serpent, and Mary believed 
Gabriel, " the fanlt of Eve in believing, Mary by be- 
lieving hath blotted out."* St. Irenssus speaks more 
• Tinb. XOa * C«m. ChriBt. 17 
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explicitly :*'A8ETe,"liesayB . . . "becoming disobedient, 
became the cause of death to herself and to all mankdnd, 
BO Mary too, having the predestioed Man, and yet a Vtrgio, 
being obedient, became came of salvation both to herself 
and to all mankind." * This becomes the received doctrine 
in the Fost-nicene Church. 

One well-known instance occurs in the history of the 
third century of St, Mary's interposition, and it is remark- 
able from the names of the two persons, who were, one the ' 
subject, the other the historian of it. St. Gregory Nyssen, 
a native of Gappadocia in the fourth century, relates that 
his oame-sake Bishop of Keo-ceesarea, surnamed Thauma- 
turgos, in the preceding century, shortly before he was 
called to the priesthood, received in a vision a Greed, which is 
stiU extant, from the Blessed Virgin at the handsof 8t.John. 
The account runs thus : He was deeply pondering theologi- 
cal doctrine, which the heretics of the day depraved. " In 
such thoughte," says his name-sake of Nyasa, " he was 
passing the night, when one appeared, as if in human form, 
aged in appearance, saintly in the fashion of his garmeuta, 
and very venerable both in grace of countenance and 
general mien. . . . Following with his eyes his extended 
hand, he saw another appearance opposite to tho former, in 
shape of a woman, but more than human. . . . When his 
eyes could not bear the apparition, he beard them convers* 
ing together on the subject of his doubts ; and thereby noi 
only gained a true knowledge of the faith, but learned 
their names, as they addressed each other by their respec- 
tive appellations. And thus he is said to have heard the 
person in woman's shape bid 'John the Evangelist' 
disclose to the young man the mystery of godliness ; and 
he answered that he was ready to comply in this matter 
with the wish of ' the Mother of the Lord,' and enunciated 
a formulary, well-turned and complete, and so vanished," 
' Han, ui. 22, g i. 
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Gregory proceeds to rehearse the Creed thus given, 
" There is Ooe God, Father of a LiTing Word," Ac* Bull, 
after qnoting it in his work apoo the Nioene Faith, refers 
to this history of its origin, and adds, " No one should 
thinh it incredible that such a providenoe ahonld beffdl a 
man whose whole life was oonepicnouB for revelationa and 
miraoles, as all eoolesiastical writers who have mentioned 
him (and who has not f) witness with one voice." ' 



It is remarkable that St. Gregory Nazianzen relates ao 
instance, even more pointed, of St. Mary's intercession, 
contemporaneous with this appearance to Thaumatnrgus ; 
but it is attended with mistake in the narrative, which 
weakens its cogency as an evidence of the belief, not indeed 
of the fourth century, in which St. Gregory lived, but ol 
the third. He speaks of a Christian woman having 
recourse to the protection of St. Mary, and obtaining the 
conversion of a heathen who had attempted to practise on 
her by magical arts. They were both martyred. 

In both these instances the Blessed Virgin appears 
especially in that character of Patroneaa or Paraclete, 
wldch St. Irenteus and other Fathers describe, and which 
the Medieval Church exhibits, — a loving Mother with 
clients. 

* NyM. 0pp. t <i. p. 977. * Sef. F. N. ii. 12. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



AJpPLrOATION OP THE SIXTH NOTR OF A TEUB 
DEVBLOPMBMT. 



OONSEKVATIVG ACTION ON ITS PAST. 

tT is the general pretext of heretice that they are but 
serving and protecting Christianity by their innovations ; 
and it is their charge agaiaeit what by this time we may 
aurely call the Catholic Church, that her snoceasive defi- 
nitions of doctrine have but overlaid and obscured it. 
That is, they assume, what we have no wish to deny, that 
a true development is that which is conservative of its 
original, and a corruption ia that which tends to its de- 
struction. This has already been set down as a Sixth 
Test, disoriminatiTe of a development from a corruption, 
and must now be applied to the Catholic doctrinea ; though 
this Essay has so far ezoeeded its proposed limits, that both 
reader and writer may well be weary, and may content 
themselves with a brief oonsideratioD of the portions of 
the subject which remain. 

It has been observed already that a striot correspondence 
between the rarious members of a development, and those 
of the doctrine from which it is derived, is more than we 
have any right to expect. The bodily structure of a grown 
man is not merely that of a magnified boy ; he differs from 
what be wag in hia make and proportions ; still manhood 
is the perfection of boyhood, adding something of its own i 
B e 2 ■ >> 
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yet keeping what it finds. " Ut nihil noTiiin," aays Vlocen- 
tiu8, " proferatur in sembuB, quod noa in pueria jam antes 
Istitaverit." This oharacter of addition,— that is, of a 
change whioh is in one sense real and perceptible, yet 
vithoat low or reTersal of what was before, bnt, on tbe 
oontrary, protective aud oonfirmatiTe of it, — in mauj 
respects and in a special way belong! to Christianity. 



VARlOOa INSTANCES. 

If we take tbe simplest and most general riew of 
it« history, as existing in an individual mind, or in the 
Charoh at large, we shall see in it an instance of this 
peculiarity. It is the birth of something virtually new, 
because latent in what was before. Thus we know that 
no temper of mind is acceptable in the Divine Presence 
without love ; it ta love which makes Christian fear differ 
from servile dread, and true faith differ from tbe faith ol 
devils; yet in the beginning of tbe religious life, fear is 
the prominent evangelical graoe, and love is but latent in 
fear, and baa in oourae of time to be developed out of what 
seems its contradictory. Then, when it is developed, it 
takes that prominent place whioh fear held before, yet 
protecting not superseding it. Love is added, not fear 
removed, and f^e mind is but perfected in grace by what 
seems a revolution. " They that sow in tears, reap in joy ;" 
yet afterwards still they are " sorrowful," though " alway 
rejoicing." 

And so was it with the Church at large. She started 
with suffering, which turned to victory ; but when she 
was set free from the house of her prison, she did not 
quit it so much as turn it into a cell. Meekness inherited 
the earth ; strength came forth from weakness ; the poor 
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made many rich ; yet meekness and poverty reaiamed. 
The rulers of the world were Monka, when they oould not 
'be Martyrs. 

2. 

Immediately on the overthrow of the heathen power, 
two movements aimultaneouely ran through the world 
Irom East to West, as quickly as the lightning in the 
prophecy, a development of worship and of asoeticism. 
Hence, while the world's first reproach in heathen 
times had been that Christianity was a dark malevolent 
magic, its second has been that it is a joyous carnal 
paganism ; — according to that saying, " We have piped 
unto yon, and ye have not danoed; we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented. For Jolm came 
neither eating nor drinking, and they say, He hath a devil. 
The Son of man came eating and drinking, and they say. 
Behold a man gluttonous and a winebibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners." Yet our Lord too was " a man of 
sorrows " all the while, but softened His austerity by His 
gracious gentleness. 

S. 

The like characteristic attends also on the mystery of 
His Inoamation. He was first God and He became man ; 
but Eutycbes and heretics of his school refused to admit 
that He was man, lest they should deny that He was Qod. 
In consequence the Catholic Fathers are frequent and 
unanimous in their asseverations, that " the Word " had 
become flesh, not to His loss, but by an addition. Eaoh 
Nature is distinct, but the created Nature lives in and by 
the Eternal. " Non amittendo quod erat, sed aumendo quod 
non erat," is the Church's principle. And hence, though 
the coarse of development, aa was observed in a former 
Chapter, has been to bring into prominenfie the divine 
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aapeot of our Lord'i mediation, this baa been attended by 
even a more open maoifeBtation of the doctrine of Sis 
atoning sufferings. The passion of oar Lord is one of 
tKe most imperative and engrossing subjeets of Catholic 
teaching. It is the great topic of meditations and prayers ; 
it is brought into continual remembranoe by the sign of 
the Gross ; it ia preached to the world in the Cruci£x ; it 
is variously honoured by the many houses of prayer, and 
aasoctations of religious men, and pious institutions and 
undertakings, which in some way or other are placed under 
the name and the shadow of Jeans, or the Saviour, or the 
Redeemer, or His Cross, or His Passion, or His eaored 
Heart. 



Here a singular development may be mentioned of 
the doctrine of the Cross, which some have thought so 
contrary to its original meaning,* aa to be a manifest cor- 
ruption; I mean the introduction of the Sign of themeeb 
Jesus into the armies of men, and the use of an emblem 
of peace as a protection in battle. If light has no oora- 
monion with darkness, or Christ with Belial, what has Re 
to do with Moloch, who would not call down fire on His 
enemies, and came not to destroy but to saveP Yet this 
seeming anomaly is but one instance of a great law which 
is seen in developments generally, that changes which 
appear at first eight to contradict that out of which they 
grew, are really its protection or illustration. Our Lord 
Himself is represented in the Prophets as a oombatsnt in- 
flicting wounds while He received them, aa coming from 
Bozrah with dyed garments, sprinkled and red in His 
appard with the blood of His enemies ; and, whereas no 
war is lawful but what is just, it surely beseems that they 
who are engaged in so dreadful a commission as thut of 
■ Eu|^. p. 173. 
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ttiking away life at the price of their own, should at least 
have the support of Hia Preaenoe, and fight under the 
mystical influence of His Name, who redeemed His elect 
as a combatant by the Blood of Atonement, with the 
slaughter of Hia foes, the sudden overthrow of the Jews, 
and the slow and awful fall of the Pagan Empire. And 
if the wars of Christian nations have often been unjust, 
this is a reason against much more than the use of religious 
symbols hy the parties who engage in them, though the 
pretence of religion may increase the sin. 



The same rule of development has been observed in 
respect of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, It is the 
objection of the School of Socinus, that belief in the Trinity 
is destructive of any true maintenance of the Divine 
Unity, however strongly the latter may be professed; but 
Petaviua, as we have seeo,' sets it down as one especial 
recommendation of the Catholic doctrine, that it subserves 
that original truth which at firsf sight it does but obscure 
and compromise. 

6. 

This representation of the consistency of the Catholic 
system will be found to be true, even in respect of those 
peculiarities of it, which have been considered by Fro* 
testants moat open to the charge of corruption and imio> 
vation. It is maintained, for instance, that the veneration 
paid to Images in the Catholic Church directly oontradiota 
the command of Scripture, and the usage of the primitive 
Bges. As to primitive usage, that part of the subject has 
been incidentally observed upon already ; here I will mnke 
ono remark on the argument from Scripture. 

It mav be reasonably questioned, then, whether the 
*.8tipr. p. J74 
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Commandment which etftndB second in the Protestant De- 
oalogae, on which the prohibition of Images is gronnded, 
WKB intmided in ite letter for more than temporary ob- 
servanoe. So far is certaioi that, though none ooold surpass 
the later Jews in its literal obaervaooe, n«TertheIees this 
did not save them &om the punishments attached to the 
violation of it. If this be m, the literal obseTranoe is not 
ita true and erangelical import 

7. 

"When the generation to come of your children shall 
rise up after you," says their inspired lawgiver, " and the 
Btraager that shall oome from a far land shall say, when 
they see the plagues of that land, and its mcknessea which 
the Lord hath laid upon it ; and that the whole land 
thereof is brimetoue, and salt, and burning, that it is not 
sown, nor beareth, nor any grass groweth therein, . . . 
even all nations shall say. Wherefore hath the Lord done 
thus unto this land ? What meaneth the heat of this great 
anger f Then men shall say. Because they have forsaken 
the oovenants of the Lord God <^ their fathers, which He 
made with them when He brought them forth out of the 
land of Egypt ; for they went and served other gods, and 
worshipped them, gods whom they knew not, and whom 
He had not given them." Now the Jews of our Lord's 
day did not keep this covenant, for they incurred the 
penalty ; yet they kept the letter of .the Oommandment 
rigidly, and were known among the heathen far and wide 
for their devotion to the " Lord God of their fathers who 
brought them out of the land of Egypt," and for their 
abhorrence of the " gods whom He had not given them." 
If then adherence to the letter was no protection to the 
Jews, departure from the letter may be no guilt ia 
Christians. 

It should be observed, moreover, that there certainly is 
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a difference between the two coTenanta in their respective 
view of eymbols of the Almighty. In the Old, it was 
blaephemy to represent Him under " the similitude of a 
calf that eatetb hay ;" in the Hew, the Third Person of 
the Holy Trinity has ^gnified Hia Presence by the appear- 
ance of a Dove, and the Second Person has presented His 
saored Homaaity for worship under the na.me of tho 
Xiamb. 



It follows that, if the letter of the Decalogue is but 
partially binding on Christians, it is as justifiahle, in 
setting it before persons under instruction, to omit such 
parts ae do not apply to them, as, when we quote passages 
from the Pentateuch in Sermons or Lectures generally, to 
pass over verses which refer wmply to the temporal 
promises or the ceremonial law, u practice which we allow 
without any intention or appearance of dealing irreve- 
rently with the sacred text. 



DEVOTION TO THE BLBSSBlt VIRGIN. 

It has been anxiously asked, whether the honouro 
paid to St. Mary, which have grown out of devotion to her 
Almighty Lord and Son, do not, in fact, tend to weaken 
that devotion ; and whether, from the nature of the case, 
it ia possible so to exalt a creature without withdrawing 
the heart from the Creator. 

In addition to what has been said on this subject in fore- 
going Chapters, I would here observe that the question is 
oneof fact, not of presumption or conjecture. The abstract 
lawfulness of the honours paid to St. Mary, and their dis- 
tinction in theory from the incommunicable worship paid 
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to God, are points whioli have already been dwelt upon ; 
but here the question tams upon their practicability or 
expedieaoe, whioh must be determined by the fact whether 
they are practicable, and whether they have been found to 
be expedient. 

1. 
Here I observe, first, that, to those who admit (he 
authority of the Fathers of Ephpsus, the question ia in no 
slight degree answered by their Banction of the GeoTOKot, or 
" Mother of God," as a titleof St, Mary , and as given in order 
to protect the doctrine of the Incamatioa, and to preserve 
the faith of Catholics irom a specious Humanitarianism. 
And if we take a survey at least of Europe, we shall find 
that it is not those religious communions which are cha- 
racterized by devotion towards the Blessed Virgin that 
have ceased to adore her Eternal Son, but those very 
bodies, (when allowed by the law,) which have re- 
nounced devotion to her- The regard for His glory, 
which was professed in that keen jealousy of her exalta- 
tion, has not been supported by the event. They who 
were accused of worshipping a creature in His stead, still 
worship Him ; their accusers, who hoped to worship Him 
ao purely, they, wherever obstacles to the development of 
their principles have been removed, have ceased to worsliip 
Him altogether. 

2. 
Next, it must be observed, that the tone of the devotion 
paid to the Blessed Mary is altogether distinct from tb&t 
which is paid to her Eternal Son, and to the Holy Trinity, 
as we must certainly allow on inspection of the Catholic 
services. The supreme and true worship paid to the 
Almighty is severe, profound, awful, as well as tender, 
confiding, and dutiful. Christ is addressed as true Gud, 
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while He is (rae Man; as our Oieator and Judge, while 
He is most loving, gentle, and gracious. On the other 
hand, towards St. Uaiy the language employed is affec- 
tionate and ardent, as towards a mere child of Adam ; 
though subdued, as ooming from her dnM kindred. 
How different, for instsnoe, is the tone of the Dies Ira 
from that of the Siabat MaUr. In the " Tristis et afflicts 
Mater TJnigeniti," in the "Virgo Tirginum pneclani Mihi 
jam non sis amara, Pcenas mecum divide," in the " Fao 
me ver% teoum flere," we have an expreesi(Hi of the feelings 
with which we regard one who is a creature and a mere 
human being ; but in the " Rex tremendse majestatis qui 
salvsndos salvas gratis, salra me Fons pietatis," the " Ne 
me perdas ilia die," the "Juste judex ultionis, donum fao 
remissionia." the " Oro supplox et acclinis, cor contritum 
quasi oinis," the " Pie Jesu Domine, dona eis requiem," 
we bear the voice of the creature raised in hope and love, 
yet in deep awe to his Creator, Infinite Benefactor, Itnd 
Judge. 

Or again, how distinct is the language of the Breviary 
Services on the Festival of Pentecost, or of the Holy ■ 
Trinity, from the language of the Services for the Aesum p- 
tion I How indescribably majestic, solemn, and soothing 
is the "Veni Creator Spiritus," the "Altiesimi donum 
Dei, Fons vivus, ignis, oharitas," or the " Vers et una 
Trinitas, una et summa Deitas, aancta et una TJnitas/' the 
" Spes nostra, sains nostra, honor noster, beata Trinitas," 
the "Gharitas Pater, gratia Filius, oommunicatio Spiritus 
Sanctua, beata Trinitas ;" " Libera nos, salva noa, vivi- 
fica nos, beata Trinity I" How fond, on the contrary, 
how full of sympathy and affection, bow stirring and 
animating, in the Office for the Assumption, is the "Virgo 
prudentissima.quo progrederis, quasi aurora valde rutilansP 
filia Siou, tota formosa et suavia es, pulcra ut Inna, electa 
at sol;" the "Sicut dies vemt circumdabant eam flores 
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rosarum, et lilia conTallium ;" the " Maria Virgo aasumpta 
e«t ad (Dthereum thalamum in quo Rex ngam atellato 
sedet aolio ;" and the " Qaadent Angeli, laudantes beae- 
dicunt DomiDiuD." And bo again, the Antiphon, the 
"Ad te damamuB exnles filit Hevea, ad te Buapiramus 
gementes et flentes in hao laorymanim valle," and '* Eia 
ergo, advooata nostra, illos tao« miserioordes ocoloa ad noe 
oonverte," and "0 clemene, pia, O dalcis Virgo Maria." 
Or the Hymn, "Ave Maris stella, Dei Mater alma," und 
"Virgo singularis, inter omnes mitis, noa colpiB aolatos, 
mites fac «t caatos." 

8. 

Nor does it avail to object that, in thia contrast of devo- 
tional exercises, the human will supplant the Divine, from 
the infirmity of our nature; for, I repeat, tiie question 
ia one of &ot, whether it has done so. And next it must 
be asked, whether the character of maoh of the Protestant 
devotion towards our Lord has been that of adoration at all ; 
and not rather such as we pay to an excellent human 
being, that is, no higher devotion than that whioh Catholics 
pay to St. Mary, differing from it, however, in often being 
familiar, rude, and earthly. Carnal minds will ever create 
a camal worsh^ for themselves ; and to forbid them the 
service of the Saints will have no tendency to teach them 
the worship of God, 

Moreover, it must be observed, what is very important, 
that great and constant as is the devotion whioh the 
Catholic pays to the Blessed Mary, it has a special pro* 
vince, and has far more connexion with the public services 
and the festive aspect of Christianity, and with certain 
extraordinary offices which she holds, than with what is 
strictly personal and primary in religion. 

Two instances will serve in illaetratiou of this, and they 
are but samples of many others.* 

* E^, Ow "De Imitatioii^'* the "lotrodoctbD i I> Vie IMrote," the 
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4. 

(I.) For example, St. IgDatius' Spiritual, Exercises are 
among the most approved methods of deTotion in the 
modem Catholic Ohurch; thej proceed from one of the 
most celebrated of her* Saints, and hare the praise of 
Popee, and of the most eminent masters of the spiritual 
life. A Bull of Paul the Third's " approves, praises, and 
sanctions all and everything contained in them ;" indul- 
gences are granted to the performance of them hy the 
same Pope, by Alexander the Seventh, and by Benedict 
the FourteenUi. St. Carlo Borromeo declared that he 
learned more from them than from all other books t<^ther ; 
St. Francis de Sales calls them "a holy method of refor- 
mation," and they are the model on which all the ex- 
traordinary devotions of religious men or bodies, and the 
course of missions, are conducted. If there is a document 
which is the authoritative exponent of the inward com- 
munion of the members of the modem Catholic Church 
with their God and Saviour, it is this worli. 

The Exercises are directed to die removal <tf obstacles in 
the way of the soul's receiving and profiting by the gifte 
of God. They undertake to effect this in three ways ; by 
removing all objects of this world, and, as it were, bring- 
ing the soul " into the solitude where God may speak to its 
heart;" next, by setting before it the ultimate end of man, 
and its own deviations from it, the beauty of holiness, and 
the pattern of Christ ; and, lastly, by giving rules for its 
correction. They consist of a course of prayers^ medita- 
tions, self- examinations, and the like, which in its complete 

"Spiritanl Combat," the "Anima DivoM," the "Paradigai AniiucB," tha 
"K^uU Cleri," bbe "Qsrdenof tbe Soal," &c. &e. [Also, the Romui 
CitMthiBia, drawn np eipresslf for Parish inatmction, a book in which, out 
Dfnearlr 600 piigfa, uarcely hs]f-B.dozeD mnke mention of the Blessed 
Virgin, though without any disparagement tberehy, or thought of tlik 
paragement, of her ipecial [irerogatiTei.] 
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extent lasts thirty daya; and these are divided into three 
Btagea, — the Via Purgaliva, in which sin is the mtun 
•ubjeot of oonsideration ; the Via lUumtnatica, which ia 
devoted to the ooDtemplation of onr Lord's passion, 
inTolviug the process of the determination of our calling ; 
and the Via Vnttiva, in which we proceed to the contena- 
plation of onr Lord's resurr«otion and ascension. 



TSo more need be added in ordw to introduce the remark 
for which I haTS referred to tfaeae Exercises; vii. tfaat in 
a work so highly sanctioned, so widely received, so inti- 
mately bearing npon the most saored points of peraoaal 
religion, Tery dight mention oocors of devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, Mother of Qod. There is one mention of 
her in the rule given for the first Prelude or preparation, 
in which the person meditating is directed to consider as 
before him a church, or other place with Christ in it, St. 
Mary, and whatever else is suitable to the subject of 
meditation. Another is in the third Exercise, in which 
Dbe of the three addressee is made to our Lady, Christ's 
Uother, requesting earnestly " her intercession with her 
Son;" to which is to be added the Ave Mary. In 
the beginning of the Second Week there is a form of 
offering ourselves to God in the presence of "His infinito 
goodnees," and with the witness of His " glorious Yirgia 
Mother Mary, and the whole host of heaven." At the 
end of the Meditation upon the Angel Gabriel's mission 
to St. Mary, there is an address to eaoh Divine Person, 
to "the Word Inoamato and to His Mother." In the 
Meditation upon the Two Standards, there is an address 
preeoribed to St. Mary to implore grace from her Son 
through her, with an Ave Mary after it. 

In the beginniug of the Third Week one address is pre- 
scribed to Christ ; or three, if devotion incites, to Mother, 
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Sod, Eiod Father. Id tha desoription given of three 
different modes of prayer we are told, if we would imitate 
the Blessed Mary, we must recommend ourselves to her, as 
having power with her Son, and presently the Ave Mary, 
Salve Rogina,BXiA other forms are prescribed, as is usual after 
all prayers. And this is pretty much the whole of the devo- 
tion, if it may so be called, which is recommended towards 
St. Mary in the course of so many apparently as a hundred 
and fifty Meditations, and those chiefly on the events in 
our Lord's earthly history as recorded in Scripture. It 
would seem then that whatever be the influence of the 
doctrines connected with the Blessed Virgin and the Saints 
in the Catholic Church, at least they do not impede or 
obscure the freest exercise and the fullest manifestation 
of the devotional feelings towards God and Christ. 

6. 

{2.) The other instance which I give in illustration is 
of a different kind, but is suitable to mention. About 
forty little books have come into my possession which are 
in circulation among the laity at Rome, and answer to the 
smaller publications of the Christian Knowledge Society 
among ourselves. They have been taken almost at hazard 
from a number of saoh works, and are of various lengths ; 
some running to as many ns two or three hundred pages, 
others consisting of scarce a dozen. They may be divided 
into three classes : — a third part consists of books on 
practical subjects ; another third is upon the Incarnation 
and Passion ; and of the rest, a portion is apon the Sacra- 
ments, especially the Holy Eucharist, with two or three 
for the use of Missions, but the greater part is about the 
Blessed Virgin, 

As to the class on practical subjects, they are on such as 
the following : " La Consolazione degl' Infermi;" "Pen- 
^ieri d; una donna sul vestire moderno ;" " L'Infeino 
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Aperto;" "II Fuigatorio Aperto;" St. Alphonso ligaori's 
" Maeflime eteme ; " other Maxims by St. Francis de Sales 
for every day in the year ; *' Fratica per ben confessarst e 
commanicarsi ; " and the like. 

The titles of the second class on the Incarnation and 
Passion are such as " Oesn dalla Croce al cnore del 
peccatcwe ; " " Novena del Ss. Natale di G-. C. ; " " Asso- 
oiazione pel cnlto perpetuo del divin caore ;" " Compendio 
della Passion e." 

In the third are " II Mese Eacaristico," " JX divoto di 
Maria," Feasts of the Blessed Virgin, &a. 



These books in all three divisions arei as even the 
titles of some of Uiem shov, in great measure made ap 
of MeditstioDB ; such are the " Breve e pie Meditazioai " 
of P. Orasset ; the " Meditazioni per ciaBcuii gioroo del 
meee solla Passione ; " the " Meditazioni per I'ora Enca- 
riatica." Now of these it may be said generally, that in 
the body of the Meditation St. Mary is hardly mentioned at 
alL For instance, in the Meditations on the Passion, a book 
ased for distribution, throagh two hondred and seventy- 
seven pages St. Mary is not once named. In the Prayers 
for Mass which are added, she is introduced, at the Con- 
fiteor, thus, " I pray the Virgin, the Angels, the Apoatles, 
and all the Saints of heaven to intercede," &e. ; and in the 
Preparation for Penance, she is once addressed, after our 
Lord, as the Befuge of sinners, with the Saints and 
GnaMian Angel ; and at the end of the Exercise there is a 
similar prayer of four lines for the intercession of St. Mary, 
Angels and Saints of heaven. In the Exercise for Com- 
mnnion, in a prayer to our Lord, " my only and infinite 
good, my treasure, my life, my paradise, my all," the 
merits of the Saints are mentioned, " especially of St. 
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Mary." She is also mentioned with Angels nnd Saints at 
the termination. 

In a ooUeotion of " Spiritual Lauds '* for Miasions, of 
thirty-six Hymns, we find as many as eleVea addressed to 
St. Mary, or relating to her, among which are translations 
of the Ave Marit Sttlia, and the SlabtU Mater, and the 
Sahe ItegitM ; and one is on " the sinner's reliance on 
Mary." FiTs, however, which are upoo Eepentanoe, are 
entirely engaged upon the subjects of our Lord and sin, 
with the exception of an address to St. Mary at the end of 
two of them. Seven others, upon sin, the Oruoifizion, and 
the fVmr Last Things, do not mention (he Blessed Virgin's 
. name. 

To the Manual for the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Divine Heart of Jesus there is appended one chapter cm 
the Immaculate Conception. 



One of the most important of these books is the 
French Fetaet-y bien, which seeiua a ftivourite, since there 
are two translations of it, one of them being the fifteenth 
edition; and it is used for distribution in Missions. In 
these reflections there is scarcely a word said of St. Mary. 
At the end there is a Method of reciting the Grown of the 
Seven Dolours c^ the Virgin Mary, which contains seven 
prayers to her, and the Stabat Mater. 

One of the longest in the whole collection is a tract 
oonaisting principally of Meditations on the Holy Oom- 
munion; under the title of the '* Eucharistto Month," as 
already mentioned. In these " Preparations,'* " Aspira- 
tion*," Ac., St Mary is but ouce mentioned, and that in a 
prayer addressed to oar Lord. " O my sweetest Brother," 
it ssys with an allusion to the Canticles, " who, being made 
Man for my salvation, hast sucked the milk from the vir- 
ginal breast of her, who is my Mother by grace," &0. In 
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a aamU " Instruction " gives to ohildren on their first 
Oommunioa, there are the following questions and answeiv : 
" Is our Lady in the Host ? So. Are the Angela and 
the Saints? Ho, Why aatf Because they have no 
place there." 

9. 
Now coming to those in the third class, which directly 
relate to the Blessed Mary, such as " Eseroizio ad Onore 
dell' addolorato cuore di Maria," " Novena di Freparazione 
alia fest« dell' Assunzione," "Li Quindici Misteri del 
. Santo Roaario," the principal is Father Segneri'a " 11 
divoto di Maria," which requires a distiuot notice. It 
is far from the intention of these remarks to deny the 
high place which the Holy Virgin holds in the devotion 
of Catholics ; I am hut bringing evidence of its not inter- 
fering with that incommunicable and awful relation 
which exists between the creature and the Creator ; 
and, if the foregoing instances show, as far as they go, 
that that relation is preserved inviolate in such honours 
as are paid to St. Mary, so will this treatise throw light 
upon the raiionaie by which the distinction is preserved 
between the worship of Oed and the honour of an exalted 
creature, and that in singular aooordauoe with the remark* 
made in the foregoing Section, 

10. 

This work of Segneri is written against persons who 
continue in sins under pretence of their devotion to St. 
Mary, and in consequence he is led to draw out the idea 
which good Catholics have of her. The idea is this, that 
she is absolutely the first of created beings. Thus the 
treatise says, that " God might have easily made a more 
beautiful firmament, and a greener earth, but it was not 
possible to make a higher Mother than the Tirgin Mary ; 
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Nid in her formatioa there has been oonferred oa mere 
oreatarea all the glory of which they are capable, remain- 
iztg mere oreatnres," p. 31. And as containing all created 
perfection, she has all those attributes, which, as was 
noticed above, the Ariaas and other heretics applied to oar 
liord, and which the Oharch denied of Him aa infinitely 
below His Sapreme Majesty. Thus she is "the created 
Idea in the making of the world," p. 30 ; " which, as 
being a more exact copy of the Incarnate Idea than was 
elsewhere to be found, was used as the original of the rest 
of the creation," p. 21. To her are applied the words, 
" Ego primogenita prodivi ex ore Altissirai," because she 
was predestinated is the Eternal Mind coevally with the 
Incarnation of her Divine Son. But to Him alone the 
title of Wisdom Incarnate is reserved, p. 25. Again, 
Christ is the First-bom by nature ; the Virgin in a lesa 
sublime order, vis. that of adoption. Again, if omnipotence 
is ascribed to het, it is a participated omnipotence (as she 
and all Saints have a participated sonship, divinity, glory, 
holiness, and worship), and is explained by the words, 
" Quod Deus imperio, tu prece, Tirgo, potes." 

11. 

Again, a Special office is assigned to the Blessed Virgin, 
^t is, special as compared with all other Saints ; but it 
is marked off with the utmost precision from that assigned 
to our Lord. Thus she is said to have been made " the 
•rbitresB ot every e^ff'eet coming from God's mercy." Be- 
cause she is the Mother of Qoi, the salvation of mankind 
is said to be given to her prayers " de eongruo, but de eon- 
digno it is due only to the blood of the Redeemer," p. 113. 
Mmt is ascribed to Christ, and prayer to St Mary, 
p. 162. The whole may be expressed in the words, " Unica 
■pes mea Jesus, et poet Jesum Virgo Maria. Amen." 

Again, a distinct euUu* is assigned to Mary, but the 
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rewon of it u waid to be the transoendent di^ty of her Son. 
" A partumlir etiUut ia due to the Virgin beyond eompori- 
■on greater than that given to any other Saint, beoann 
her digni^ hehinga to another order, namely to one which 
in some Bens* belongs to the order of the Hypoetatio Unum 
itaelf, and is neoessarily eonneoted with it," p. 41. And 
" Her being the Mother of QoA ia tiie aooree itf .all the 
extraordinary honours dne to Mary,' p. 36. 

It is Temarkable that the " Monstra le eese Matrem " ia 
explained, p. 168, as " Show thyself to be our Mother ;" 
an interpretation whioh I think I have fonnd elsewhere in 
these Tracts, and also in a book commonly need in 
religious houses, called the " Journal of Meditations," and 
elsewhere.* 

It mnst be kept in mind that my objeot here is not to 
prove the dogmatio accunoy of what these popnlar pobli- 
oations teaoh oonoeming the prerogatives of the Blessed 
Yirgin, bnt to show that that teaching ia not soch as to 
obscore the divine glory of her Son. We mnat ask for 
clearer erideDoe b^ie we are able to admit so grave a 
Dharge; and so mneh may anffioe on the Sixth Teat of 
fidelity in the development of an idea, as applied to the 
GathoUo systeoL 

< p/U Vb Hedl*, toL U. pp. 121-3.] 
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. APPLICATION OV THE SEVENTH NOTB OP A TRUB 
DBVBLOPUGNT. 

CHRONIC TieOPR. 

Wr hRTS arrived at length at tbe aeveath aud last test, 
wfaioh was laid down when we started, for dUtinguiBhing 
the true development of an idea from its corruptions 
and perversions: it ia this. A corruption, if vigorous, 
is of brief dnratton, runs itself oat qnickly, and ends in 
death ; on the other hand, if it lasta, it foils in vigour 
and passes into a decay. This general law gives ua ad- 
ditional assistance in detemDming the ohar&otar of the 
derelopments of Christianity commonly called Catholic. 

2. 

When we oonvder the knooession of ages during which 
the Catholic aystem has endured, t^e severity of the trials 
it has undergone, the sadden and wonderful changes with- 
out and within which have befallen it, the incessant mental 
activity and the intelleotual gifts of its maintainen, the 
enthusiasm which it has kindled, the Airy of the contro- 
versies which have been carried on among its professors, 
the impetuosity of the assaults made upon it, the ever- 
increasing responsibilities to which it has been committed 
by the contiaaoas development of its dogmas, it is quite 
iocoaoeivable that it should not have bees broken up aud 
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loot, were it « corruption of Christianity. Yet it is still 
liTing, if there be a living religion or philosophy in the 
world ; rigoroiu, energetic, persuasive, progressiTe ; W«8 
aequirit eundo; it grows sud* is not OTergrown; it 
spreads out, yet is not enfeebled ; it is ever germinating, 
yet ever coniistent with itself. Cormptioas indeed are to 
be foand which sleep and itre suspended ; and these, as I 
have said, are nsoally called " decays :" such is not th« 
case with Catholicity ; it does not sleep, it ia not stationary 
even now ; and that its long aeriee of developments should 
be corruptions would be an instance of sustained error, so 
novel, so nnacooantable, so preternatural, as to be little 
short of a miracle, and to rival those manifestatiDnB of 
DivinePower which constitute the evidence of Christianity. 
We sometimes view with surprise and awe the degree of 
pain and disarrangement which the human frame can 
undergo without succumbing ; yet at length there comes 
an end. Fevers have their crisis, fatal or favourable ; but 
this corruption of a thousand years, if oorruption it be, hat 
ever been growing nearer death, yet never reaching it, and 
has been strengthened, not debilitated, by its excesses. 



For instance : when the Empire was oonverted, multi- 
tudes, as is very plain, came into the Churdi on but par- 
tially religious motives, and with habits and opinions 
infected with the false worehipe which they had professedly 
abandoned. History shows us what anxiety and effort it 
cost her rulers to keep Paganism out of her pale. To this 
tendency must be added the hazard which attended on the 
development of the Catholic ritual, such as the honours 
publicly assigned to Saints and Martyrs, the formal vene- 
ration of their relics, and the usages and observances which 
followed. What was to hinder the rise of a sort of refined 
Pantheism, and the overthrow of dogmatism jMirt passu with 
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the multiplicatioD ol iieavenly interoesBon aod patrons? 
If what is called ia reproach " Saint-worship " resembled 
the polytheism whiok it sapploated, or was a corruption, 
how did Dogmatism survive f Dogmatism is a religion's 
profession of its own reality as contrasted with other 
systems ; hut polytheista are liberals, and hold that one 
religion is as good as another. Yet the theological system 
was developing and strengthening, as well as the monastic 
rule, which is intensely anti-pantheistic, all the while the 
ritual was assimilating itself, as Protestants say, to the 
Paganism of former ages. 



Nor was the development of dogmatic theology, which 
was then taking place, a silent and spontaneous process. 
It was wrought out and carried through nnder the fiercest 
controversies, and amid the most fearful risks. The 
Catholic faith was placed in a sucoession of perils, and 
rooked to and fro like a vessel at sea. Large portions of 
Ohristendom were, one after another, in heresy or in 
schism ; the leading Churches and the most authoritative 
schools fell from time to time into serious error; three 
Popes, Liberius, Yigilios, Honorius, have left to posterity 
the burden of their defence : but these disorders were no 
interruption to the sustained and steady march of the 
sacred science from implicit belief to formal statement. 
The series of eoolesiastioal decisions, in which its progress 
was ever and anon signified, alternate between the one and 
the other sideof the theological dogma especially in question, 
as if fashioning it into shape by opposite strokes. TheooO' 
troversy began in ApoUinaris, who confused or denied the 
Two Natures in Christ, and was condemned by Pope Dama- 
Bus. A reaction followed, and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
suggested by his teaching the doctrine of Two Persons. 
After Nestorius had brought that heresy into public vievr, 
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ftid bad inetured in oonseqcenoe the anathema of tike 
Third Eoametiioal Ooonoil, the onrrent of ocoittoversy a^ain 
■hifted its direotion ; for Sachet appeared, maintained 
the One N'atiira, and was oondenmed at Ohaloedon. Some- 
thing however waa atill mntiog to the oTerthrow of the 
NaatoriAn doctrine of Two Persons, and the Fifth Goonoil 
was fomutUy directed against the writinga of Theodore and 
his party. Then followed the Monothelite heresy, whieli 
waa a reriTal of the Entyofaiao or Honophysite, and waa 
oondemned in the Sixth. Lastly, Neetoiianism onoe more 
showed itself in the Adoptionista of Spain, and gave 
oooasicm to the great Coanoil of Frankfort. Any one false 
step would hare thrown the whole theory of the doctrine 
into irretrievable oonftiaion ; bnt it was as if some one in- 
dividoal and perspioaoions intelleot, to speak hamanly, 
nilfld the theologi^ discusnon from first to last. That in 
the long oQurse of oentnries, and in spite of the ftilnre, in 
poiota of detail, of the most gifted Fathers and Saints, the 
Oharoh thns wrought ont the one and only oonsistent 
theory which con be token on the great doctrine in dispute, 
proTea'how clear, simple, and exact her vision of that 
doctrine waa. But it proves more than this. Is it not 
utterly inoi'edible, that with this thorough comprehen- 
sion of ao great a mystery, as far as the human mind can 
know it, she should be at that veiy time in the commission 
of the grossest errors in religions worship, and should be 
hiding the God and Mediator, whose Ineamation she 
contemplated with so clear an intellect, behind a crowd of 
idobf 

6. 
The integrity of the Catholic developments is still more 
evident when they are viewed in contrast with the history 
of other doctrinal systems. Philosophies and religions of 
the world have each its day, and ore parts of a suoceesiim. 
They supplant and are in turn supplanted. But the Cathor 
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lio religion alone has had nolintite ; it alone has ererbeen 
greater than the emergeaoe, and oan do what otben cannot 
do. If it were a falsehood, or a oorrnption, like the systemi 
of men, it would be weak as they are ; whereas it is abl« 
even to impart to them a strength which the; have not, 
and it nsea them for its own purposes, fmd locates them 
in its own territory. The Ohoroh oan extract good Irom 
evil, or at least gets no harm from it. She inherits the 
promise made to the disciples, that they should take up 
serpents, and, if they drank any deadly thing, it should 
not hart t^em. W^ien evil has olung to her, and the 
barbarian people have looked on with curiosity or in malice^ 
till she should have swollen or fallen down suddenly, she 
has shaken the Tsuomous beast into tiie fire, and felt ns 
harm. 

6. 
Eusebius has set before us this attribute of Catholicism 
in a passage in his history. "These attempts," he says, 
speaking of the aots of the enemy, " did not long avail 
him. Truth ever consolidating itself, and, as time goes on, 
ihining into broader day. For, while the devices of 
adversaries were extinguished at onoe, undone by their 
very impetuosity, — one heresy a^r another presenting its 
own novelty, the former specimens ever dissolving and 
wasting variously in manifold and multiform shapes, — the 
brightness of the Oatholio and only true Ohuroh went 
forward increasing and enlarging, yet ever in the same 
things, and in the same way, beaming on the whole race 
of Greeks and barbarians with the awfdlness, and simplicity, 
and nobleness, and sobriety, and purity of its divine polity 
and philosophy. Thus the calumny against cor whole 
ereed died with its day, and there continued alone our 
Discipline^ sovereign among all, and acknowledged to be 
pre-eminent in awfnlness, sobriety, and divine and philoso- 
phical doctrines : so that tio one of this day dares to cast 
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•n; bue reproaob upon oar &ith, nor wiy calunmy, anoh 
aa it wM iHkoe (uobI for our enemies to use. " ' 

- 7. 

The Pralmist says, " We went through fire and water ; " 
nor is it possible to imagine trials fiercer or more rarioas 
than those from which Catholicism has oome forth udiq- 
juTed^aaont of the Egyptian sea or the Babylonian furnace. 
First of all were the bitter perseoutiona of the Pagan Empire 
in the early centuries ; then its sudden conversion, tbe 
liberty of ChristioD worship, the development of the ealtus 
landorum, and tbe reception of Monachism into the eccle- 
siastical system. Then came the irruption of the barbarians, 
and the occupation by them of the orbia terrarum from the 
North, and by the ^u^cena from the South. Meanwhile 
the anxious and protracted controversy conoeming the 
Incarnation hung like some terrible disease upon the faith 
of the Church. Then came the time of thick darkness ; 
and afterwards two great struggles, one with the material 
power, the other with the intellect, of the world, terminat- 
ing in the ecclesiastical monarchy, and in the theology of 
the schools. And lastly came the great changes consequent 
upon the controversies of the sixteenth oeotury. Is it 
conceivable that any one of those heresies, with which 
ecclesiastical history abounds, should have gone through a 
hundredth part of these trials, yet have come out of them 
80 nearly what it was before, as Catholicism has done ? 
Could such a theology as Arianism have lasted throug'h the 
scholastic contest F or Montanism have endured to possess 
the world, without coming to a crisis, and failing P or could 
the imbecility of the Manichean system, as a reUgion, have 
escaped exposure, had it been brought into conflict with 
the barbarians of the Empire, or the feudal system P 

■ Enseb. Hitt. ir. 7. op. Church of th« Ffltliera [Biitoriol Sketcbf^ 
vol i. p. 408J. 
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8. 

A similar oontrast disoovers itself in the respectiTe effeote 
&nd fortunes of certiiin influential principles or nsages, 
vhioli liave botli been introduced into the C&tholic system, 
and are seen in operation elsewhere. When a system 
really is OOTrupt, powerfol agents, when applied to it, do bat 
develope that corruption, and bring it the more speedily to 
an end. They stimulate it pretematurally; it pots forth its 
strength, and dies in some memorable aot. Very different 
has been the history of Catholicism, when it has committed 
itself to saoh formidable iaSuences. It has borne, and can 
bear, principles or doctrines, which in other syatoms of 
religion quickly degenerate into fanaticism or infidelity. 
TbiH might be shown at great length in the history of the 
Aristotelio philosophy within and without the Church ; or 
in the history of Monachism, or 'of Mysticism; — not that 
there has not been at firsta conflict between these powerful 
and unruly elements and the Divine System into which 
they were entering, bat that it ended in the victory of 
Catholicism. The theology of St. Thomas, nay of the 
Ghuroh of his period, is built on that very Aristotelism, 
which the early Fathers denounce as the source of all mis- 
belief, and in particular of the Arian and Mooophysite here- 
sies. The exercises of asceticism, which are so graceful in St. ' 
Antony, so touching in St. Basil, and so awful in St. 0er- 
manUs, do but become a melancholy and gloomy supersti- 
tion even in the most pious persons who are out off from 
Catholic communion. And while the highest dcTotioD in 
the Churoh is the mystical, and contemplation has been 
the token of the most singularly favoured Saints, we need 
not look deeply into the history of modem sects, for evi- 
dence of the exeeaaes in coudoot, or the errors in doctrine, 
to which mystics have been oonmionly led, who have boasted 
of their possession of reformed truth, and have rejected 
what they called the corruptions q{ Catholicism. 
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It is true, th«n hav« been seasoiiB whes, from the opero- 
tioD of external or internal causes, the Church has been 
thrown into what was almost a state of lieliquium; but her 
wonderfnt revivals, while the world was triumphing over 
her, is a farther evidence of the absence of oormption in 
Aa sjrstem <tf doctrine and worship into which die has 
developed. If oorraption be an incipient disorganization, 
•nrely an abrupt and absolute recorrenoa to the fi>rm^ 
state of vigour, after an interval, is even less conceivable 
than a oorraption that is permanent. Now this is the case 
with the revivals I speak of. ARex violent exertion men 
are exhausted and fall aaleep; they awake the samo as 
before, lelrei^ed by the temporary cessation of their 
activi^; and snob has been the slumber and such the 
restoration of the OhnroK. She paases in her oourse, and 
almost suspends her ftiDctions; she rises again, and she is 
herself onee more ; all things are in their place and ready 
tat aolaon. Doctrine is where it was, and usage, and pr^ 
cedenoe, and principle, and policy ; there may be changea, 
bat they are oonaolidations or adaptations ; all is unequi* 
vocal and determinate, with an identity which there is no 
disputing. Indeed it is one of the moot popular charges 
against the Gatholic Ohnroh at this very time, that she is 
"incorrigible;" — change she cannot, if we listen to 8t 
Athanasiui or St. Leo ; change she never will, if we believe 
the controversialist or alarmist of the present day. 
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Snoh were the thoughts eooeernlng th« "BIcBsed VinoQ 
erf Peace," oi one whose long-oontiniied petition had been 
that the Mott Merciful woold not deapiae the work o( His 
own Hands, not leave him to himselF ; — while yet hie eyes 
were dim, and his bteaat laden, and he eoold bat employ 
BeasoD in the tiiiDga of Faith. And now, dear Header, 
time is short, eternity is long. Fat not from yoa what 
yon hare here found ; regard it not as mere matter of pre< 
sent oootrorersy; set not ont resolTed to refute it, and 
looking about for the beet way of doing so ; sedupe not 
yourself with the imagination that it oojaea of dieappcnnt- 
ment, or disgnst, or restleBsness, or wounded feeling, or 
undue sensibiUty. or other weakness Wrap not yourself 
round in the aesooiauonB ot yean past, nor determine 
that to be troth which yoa wish to be so, nai make an 
idol of oheriehad anttdpatiotia. Time is short, eternity is 
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